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THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY. 


CHAPTER  L 


Having  now  run  on  for  some  time,  following 
almost  entirely  the  course  and  history  of  one 
individual,  painting  none  but  the  characters  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  immediate  contact, 
and  making  him,  as  it  were,  a  lantern  in  the 
midst  of  our  dark  story,  all  the  characters  ap- 
pearing in  bright  light  as  long  as  they  were 
near  him,  and  sinking  back  into  darkness  as 
soon  as  they  were  removed  from  him,  we  must 
follow  our  old  wayward  and  wandering  habits  ; 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  we  have  contrived 
to  create  the  first  little  gleam  of  interest  in  the 
reader's  breast,  must  leave  our  hero  entirely  to 
his  fate,  open  out  new  scenes,  introduce  new 
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2  THE    KINGS    HIGHWAY. 

personages,  and  devote  a  considerable  space  to 
matters  which  have  apparently  not  the  slightest 
connection  whatsoever  v/ith  that  which  went 
before. 

About  thirty  miles  from  London,  towards 
the  sea-coast,  there  then  stood  a  small  ancient 
house,  built  strongly  of  brick.  It  was  not  exact- 
ly castellated  in  its  appearance,  but  yet  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell  it  had  endured  a  short  siege 
by  a  small  body  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  and 
had  afforded  time,  by  the  resistance  which  it 
offered,  for  a  small  body  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  cause  of  King  Charles 
to  make  their  escape  from  a  superior  party  of 
pursuers.  It  was  built  upon  the  edge  of  a  very 
steep  slope,  so  that  on  one  side  it  was  very 
much  taller  than  the  other.  It  was  surrounded 
by  thick  trees  also;  and  though  by  no  means 
large,  it  had  contrived  to  get  into  a  small  space 
as  many  odd  corners  as  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The 
walls  were  very  thick,  the  windows  few  and 
small,  the  chimneys  numerous,  and  the  angles 
innumerable. 

Into  one  of  the  small  rooms  of  this  house,  at 
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about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  must  now  intro- 
duce the  reader. 

In  that  chamber,  with  her  bi^ad  resting  on 
her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  wood-fire  that 
was  burning  before  her,  one  small  and  beautiful 
foot  stretched  out  towards  it,  while  the  other 
was  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  her  long  robe ; 
and  with  the  whole  orraceful  line  of  lier  fio^ure 
thrown  back  in  the  large  arm-chair  which  she 
occupied — except,  indeed,  the  head,  which  was 
bent  slightly  forward — sat  a  very  lovely  young 
woman,  perhaps  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  meditations  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  cast.  The  hand  on  which  her  head 
leaned,  and  which  was  very  soft,  round,  and 
fair,  was  covered  with  rings,  while  the  other 
was  quite  free  from  such  ornaments,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  ring  of  gold  upon  the 
slender  third  finger.  In  that  hand  she  had 
been  holding  an  open  letter;  but,  buried  in 
meditation,  she  had  suffered  the  paper  to  drop 
from  her  hold,  and  it  had  fallen  upon  the  ground 
beside  her. 

We  had  said  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  but 
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her  beauty  was  of  a  different  sort  and  cha- 
racter altogether  from  that  of  the  lady  whom 
we  have  descnuJ:!  ;'"der  the  name  of  Lady 
Laura  Gaveston.     Her  hair  was  of  the  richest, 

brightest,  glossy  black,  as  fine  as  silk,  yet  bend- 
ing wherever  it  escaped  into  rich  and  massy 
curls.  There  was  one  of  these  which  fell  upon 
the  back  of  her  fair  neck,  and  another  upon 
either  temple.  Upon  the  forehead,  as  was  then 
customary,  the  hair  was  divided  into  smaller 
curls,  and  cut  much  shorter,  which  fashion  was 
a  great  disfigurement  to  beauty,  and  certainly 
left  her  less  handsome  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  appeared.  Still,  however,  she  was  very, 
very  lovely ;  and  the  fine  lines  of  her  features, 
the  clear  rich  brown  of  her  complexion,  the 
glorious  light  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  soften- 
ed by  the  long  thick  lashes  that  overshadowed 
them,  the  full  and  rounded  beauty  of  every 
limb,  left  it  impossible  even  for  human  art  to 
do  away  what  nature's  cunning  hand  had  done. 
There  are  certainly  moments  in  which,  as 
every  one  must  have  remarked,  a  beautiful 
human  countenance  is  more  beautiful  than  at 
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any  other  period,  when  it  acquires,  from  some 
accidental  circumstance,  a  temporary  and  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  loveliness.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  mere  disposition  of  light  and  shade  that 
produces  this  effect — the  background  behind  it, 
the  objects  that  surround  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
that  the  tone  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  gives 
the  peculiar  expression  which  harmonises  best 
with  the  lines  of  the  features  and  the  colouring 
of  the  complexion,  and  which  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  all  those  expectations  which  fine,  in- 
distinct, but  sweet  associations  produce  in  our 
mind  from  every  particular  style  of  beauty  that 
we  see.  Associations  are,  in  fact,  the  bees  of 
the  imagination,  and  wandering  through  all 
nature,  may  be  said  to  distil  honey  from  every 
fair  object  on  which  they  light.  Why  does  a 
rich  and  warm  complexion,  and  a  glowing 
cheek,  call  up  instantly  in  our  mind  the  idea  ot 
joyous  health  and  pleasant-heartedness  ?  Less 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
complexion  attended  by  such  qualities  than 
because  it  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  sum- 
mer, gay  summer  and  all  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
B  3 
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and  merry  sports  and  light  amusements,  and  a 
thousand  memories  of  happy  days,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  still  of  other  things  of  which 
we  have  no  consciousness,  but  which  are  present 
to  sensation  though  not  to  thought,  all  the 
while  that  we  are  gazing  upon  a  ruddy  cheek, 
and  thinking  that  the  pleasure  is  derived  from 
the  white  and  red  alone. 

When  the  expression  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  style  of  beauty,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  will  add  to  the  charm;  but  there  is  a  case 
where  the  cause  of  the  increase  is  not  so  easily 
discovered  —  I  mean  when  the  mind  gives  to 
the  countenance  a  temporary  expression  totally 
opposed  to  the  style  of  beauty  itself.  Yet  this 
is  sometimes  the  case :  for  how  often  do  we 
see  high  and  majestic  features  soften  mto  play- 
ful smiles,  and  seem  to  gain  another  grace. 
In  the  lady  we  have  mentioned,  the  whole  style 
of  the  countenance  and  of  the  form  gave  the 
idea  of  joyous  gaiety,  of  happy,  nay,  exuberant 
life  and  cheerfulness;  but  the  expression  was 
now  all  sad ;  and  from  the  contrast  —  which 
produced  deeper  associations  than  perfect  har- 
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mony  would  have  called  forth — -her  beauty 
itself  was  heightened.  It  was  like  some  gay 
and  splendid  scene  by  moonlight. 

She  had  remained  in  this  meditating  attitude 
for  some  time,  when  the  door  quietly  opened,  and 
a  personage  entered  the  room,  of  v,hom  we  must 
say  a  few  words,  though  he  is  not  destined  to 
play  any  very  prominent  part  in  our  tale. 
Monsieur  Plessis  was  a  Frenchman,  a  soi-disant 
Protestant.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain, 
that  his  father  had  been  so,  and  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  France  many  years  before  by  per- 
secution. The  gentleman  before  us  exercised 
many  trades,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  had  not 
acquired  so  much  wealth  as  his  father  had  by 
one.  His  father's  calling  had  been  that  of  cook 
and  major  domo  to  a  fat,  rich,  gluttonous, 
careless  English  peer;  and  as  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  distilling  various  simples,  he 
had  classed  his  noble  patron  under  that  head, 
and  distilled  from  him  what  he  himself  would 
jocosely  have  called  *'  Golden  Water." 

Amongst  the  various  trades  which,  as  we 
have  said,  were  carried  on  by  the  son  was 
B  4 
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smuggling,  under  which  were  included  the  con- 
veyance of  contraband  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  other  sorts  of  merchandise; 
swindling  a  little,  when  occasion  presented  itself; 
clipping  the  golden  coin  of  the  kingdom,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  great  resource  to  unfortunate 
gentlemen ;  not  exactly  forging  exchequer  tal- 
lies, and  other  securities  of  the  same  kind,  but 
aiding  by  a  certain  dexterity  of  engraving  in 
the  forging,  which  he  did  not  choose  actually 
to  commit;  and  over  and  above  all  these  several 
occupations,  callings,  and  employments,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  reputed  spies  which  the  French 
court  had  in  England,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
dustrious agent  which  England  had  in  obtaining 
intelligence  from  France.  In  fact,  he  sold  each 
country  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  possible 
complaisance.  The  great  staple  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  gave  to  both  was  false ;  but  he  took 
care  to  mingle  a  sufficient  portion  of  truth  with 
what  he  told,  to  acquire  a  considerable  degree 
of  reputation.  He  was,  indeed,  much  too  well 
versed  in  the  practices  of  coiners,  not  to  know 
that  a  bad  piece  of  money  is  best  passed  off  be- 
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tween  two  good  ones;  and  though  he  was  a  sort 
of  bonding  warehouse,  where  an  immense 
quantity  of  manufactured  intelligence  lay  till  it 
was  wanted,  yet  he  had  means  of  obtaining 
better  information,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  when  he  judged  it  needful. 

Strange,  however,  are  the  perversities  of  hu- 
man character :  this  practical  betrayer  of  trust 
was  not  without  certain  good  points  in  his  cha- 
racter. The  cheating  a  king  or  a  statesman  had 
a  touch  of  grandeur  in  it,  which  suited  his  mag- 
nificent ideas ;  a  little  robbery  on  the  King's 
Highway  seemed  to  him  somewhat  chivalrous ; 
and  he  could  admire  those  who  did  it,  though  he 
did  not  meddle  with  the  business  himself:  but 
there  was  a  certain  class  of  persons  whom  he 
would  as  soon  have  cheated,  betrayed,  or  de- 
ceived, even  to  keep  himself  in  practice,  which 
he  considered  one  of  the  most  legitimate  excuses 
for  any  thing  he  liked  to  do,  as  he  would  have 
cut  bis  hand  off.  These  were  the  poor  French 
emigrants  in  England,  and  the  unfortunate  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  France. 

As  is  now  well  known,  though  it  was  only  sus- 
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pec  ted  at  the  time,  thousands  of  these  men  were 
daily  coming  and  going  between  France  and 
Britain,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war ;  and  they 
were  always  sure  to  find  at  the  house  of  Plessis 
kind  and  civil  treatment,  perfect  security,  and 
the  most  accurate  intelligence  which  could  be 
procured  of  all  that  was  taking  place. 

In  cases  of  danger  he  had  a  thousand  ways 
of  secreting  them  or  favouring  their  escape.  If 
ever,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  they  wished  to 
communicate  with  some  kind  friend,  who  was 
willing  to  relieve  them,  or  to  frighten  some  timid 
enemy  upon  whom  they  had  some  hold,  Plessis 
could  generally  find  them  the  means;  and  in 
cases  where  some  one  in  danger  required  to  be 
brought  off  speedily  and  secretly,  Plessis  had 
often  been  known  to  spend  very  large  sums, 
and  risk  even  life  itself,  rather  than  suifer  an 
enterprise  to  fail  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part. 

The  Duke  of  Shrew^sbury  and  Trumbull, 
while  they  were  secretaries  of  state,  employed 
Plessis  actively,  and  overlooked  not  a  few  little 
peccadillos  for  the  sake  of  the  intelligence  they 
obtained ;    and    Torcv,    thouo^h   he   had   been 
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known  to  vow  more  than  once  that  he  would 
hang  him  if  he  set  his  foot  in  France,  held 
two  or  three  long  conferences  with  him  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  dismissed  him  with  a  present  of 
several  thousand  livres. 

His  apparel  was  verj^  peculiar,  as  he  generally 
wore  above  his  ordinary  dress  a  large  long- 
v»  aisted  red  coat,  hooked  round  his  neck  at  the 
collar,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak, 
without  his  arms  being  thrust  into  the  sleeves : 
his  shoes  were  very  high  in  the  instep,  and 
buckled  with  a  small  buckle  over  the  front ; 
but  as  he  was  a  little  man,  and  of  a  somewhat 
aspiring  disposition,  the  heels  of  those  shoes 
were  enormously  high,  sufficient  to  raise  him 
nearly  two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  make 
his  foot  in  external  appearance  very  like  that 
of  a  calf  or  a  Chinese  lady.  Indeed,  in  body 
and  in  mind  likewise,  he  was  upon  tiptoes  the 
whole  day  long. 

His  enti'ance  into  the  room  where  the  lady 
was,  roused  her  at  once  from  the  reverie  into 
which  she  had  fallen ;  and  taking  up  the  letter 
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from  the  ground,  she  turned  to  see  who  it  was 
that  came  in. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  speaking  in  French, 
which,  be  it  remarked,  was  the  language  used 
between  them  during  the  whole  conversation, 
"were  it  not  better  for  you  to  retire  to  rest? 
You  spoil  your  complexion,  you  impair  your 
beauty,  by  these  long  vigils." 

"  Beauty  ! "  she  said  with  something  of  a 
scoff.  "  But  why  should  I  retire,  as  you  call  it, 
to  rest,  Plessis?  You  mean  to  say,  retire  to 
think  more  deeply  still,  in  darkness  as  well  as  in 
solitude." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Plessis,  "  you  take  these 
things  too  heavily.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  a 
fair  company  coming  here,  by  whom  you  might 
not  well  like  to  be  seen.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
if  you  think  otherwise,  to  disturb  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  apartments.  But  they  come  here 
at  midnight  to  consult,  it  would  seem,  upon 
business  of  importance;  whereof  I  know  nothing, 
indeed,  but  which  I  know  requires  secrecy  and 
care." 

"  Business  of   importance  ! "  said  the  lady. 
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somewhat  scornfully —  ^«  to  seat  a  bigoted  dotard 
on  the  throne  of  England  !  That  is  what  they 
come  to  consult  about.  Are  they  not  some  of 
those  whom  I  saw  yesterday  morning  from  the 
window  ?  that  dark  Sir  George  Barkley,  who 
used  to  walk  throu^.":  !^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^t.  Germain's, 
in  gloomy  silence,  till  the  profane  courtiers  called 
him  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  ?  and  that  sangui- 
nary Charnock,  whom  I  once  heard  conferring 
with  the  banished  queen,  and  vowing  that  there 
w^as  no  way  but  one  of  dealing  with  usurpers, 
and  that  was  by  the  dagger  ?  If  these  are  your 
guests,  Plessis,  I  know  the  business  that  they 
come  for  full  well." 

"  I  neither  know,  beautiful  lady,"  replied 
Plessis,  "  nor  do  I  seek  to  know.  So  pray  tell 
me  nothing  thereof.  Many  a  grown  man  in  his 
day  has  been  hanged  for  knowing  too  much,  and 
nobody  but  a  schoolboy  was  ever  punished  for 
knowing  too  little.  These  gentlemen  come 
about  their  own  business.  I  meddle  not  with 
it;  and  I  must  not  shame  my  hospitality  so 
much  as  to  say,  '  Good  gentlemen,  you  shall 
not  meet  at  my  house  ! ' " 
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"  You  are  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  Plessis," 
replied  the  lady :  "  bid  the  girl  take  a  light  to 
my  chamber;  I  will  go  there  and  muse  —  not 
that  I  fear  their  seeing  me ;  but  the  Lady  Helen, 
perhaps,  might  wish  it  otherwise." 

With  a  bow  down  to  the  very  ground,  Plessis 
retired,  and  the  lady  paused  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  leaning  upon  a  small  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  apparently  thinking  over  what 
had  passed. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  she  said  to  herself, 
after  a  moment,  "  a  most  strange  thing,  that 
the  customs  of  the  world,  and  what  we  call 
honour,  so  often  requires  us  to  do  those  things 
that  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  truth 
and  religion,  commands  us  not  to  do.  God's  word 
tells  us  not  to  murder,  yet  men  daily  do  it,  and 
women  think  them  all  the  nobler  for  trading  in 
blood.  If  we  violate  the  law,  and  do  what  is 
really  wicked,  we  risk  punishment  on  earth,  and 
incur  punishment  hereafter  ;  yet  if  we  do  strictly 
what  honesty  and  justice  tells  us,  in  all  cases, 
how  many  instances  would  be  found,  where  men 
would  shun  us,  and  where  our  own  hearts  would 
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condemn  us  also.  Here  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  slop  the  efflision  of  much  blood,  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  many  crimes,  to  strangle, 
perhaps,  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  merely  by  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  these  men  in  a  land 
from  which  they  are  exiled — I  have  it  in  my 
power  thereby  to  spare  even  themselves  from 
evil  acts  and  certain  punishment :  and  yet  my 
lips  must  be  sealed,  lest  men  should  say  I  dealt 
treacherously  with  them.  'Tis  a  hard-dealing 
world,  and  I  have  suffered  too  much  already 
by  despising  it,  to  despise  it  any  more." 

As  she  thus  came  to  the  conclusion,  which 
every  woman,  perhaps,  will  come  to  sooner  or 
later,  she  turned  and  left  the  room ;  and  while 
her  foot  was  still  upon  the  staircase,  there  came 
a  sound  of  many  horses'  feet  from  the  small 
paved  esplanade  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Ay,  there  they  are,"  murmured  the  lady  in 
a  low  voice  —  *•' the  men  who  would  use  any 
treacherous  art  whatever  to  accomplish  their 
own  purpose,  and  who  would  yet  call  any  one 
traitor  who  divulged  their  schemes.  Would 
to  God  that  Helen  would  come  back  !     I  am 
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weary  of  all  this,  and  sick  at  heart,  as  well  I 
may  be." 

A  sound  in  the  hall  below  made  her  quicken 
her  footsteps  ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  more 
the  room  she  had  just  quitted  was  occupied  by 
five  or  six  tenants  of  a  very  different  character 
and  appearance  from  herself. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  first  person  that  entered  the  room  after 
the  lady  quitted  it  was  Monsieur  Plessis  him- 
self, who,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  came  quickly 
on  before  the  rest,  and  gave  a  rapid  glance 
round,  as  if  to  insure  that  no  little  articles 
belonijinof  to  its  last  tenant  remained  scattered 
about,  to  betray  the  fact  of  her  dwelling  in 
his  house. 

He  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  tall,  thin, 
gloomy-looking  personage,  dressed  in  dark 
clothing,  and  somewhat  heavily  armed,  for  a 
period  of  internal  peace.  His  complexion  vras 
saturnine,  his  features  sharp  and  angular,  his 
eyes  keen  and  sunk  deep  nnder  the  overhanging 
brows;  and  across  one  cheek,  not  far  below  the 
eye,  was  a  deep  gash,  which  drew  down  the 
inner  corners  of  the  eyelid,  and  gave  a  still 
more   sinister    expression    to    the    countenance 
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than  it  originally  possessed.  He  was  followed 
by  two  others,  both  of  whom  were  much  younger 
men  than  himself.  One  was  gaily  dressed,  and 
had  a  fat  and  somewhat  heavy  countenance, 
which  indeed  seemed  unmeaning,  till  suddenly 
a  quick  fierce  glance  of  the  eye  and  a  movement 
of  the  large  massy  lower  jaw,  like  that  which 
is  seen  in  the  jaws  of  a  dog  eager  to  bite,  showed 
that  under  that  dull  exterior  there  were  pas- 
sions strong  and  quick,  and  a  spirit  not  so  slow 
and  heavy  as  a  casual  observer  might  imagine. 

Besides  these,  there  were  one  or  two  other 
persons  whose  dress  denoted  them  of  some  rank 
and  station  in  society,  though  those  who  had 
seen  them  in  other  circumstances  might  now 
have  remarked  that  various  devices  had  been 
employed  to  disguise  their  persons  in  some 
degree. 

One  of  these,  however,  has  been  before  in- 
troduced to  the  reader,  being  no  other  than 
that  Sir  John  Fenwick  whom  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  mention.  He  was  now 
no  longer  dressed  with  the  somewhat  affected 
neatness  and  coxcombry  which  had  marked  his 
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appearance  in  London,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  clad  in  garments  comparatively  coarse,  and 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  military  man  no  longer 
in  active  service  and  enduring  some  reverses. 
He  also  was  heavily  armed,  though  many  of 
the  others  there  present  bore  apparently  no- 
thing but  the  ordinary  sword  which  was  car- 
ried by  every  gentleman  in  that  day. 

The  first  of  the  personages  we  have  men- 
tioned approached  with  a  slow  step  towards 
the  fire,  saying  to  Piessis  as  he  advanced,  "  So 
the  Colonel  has  not  come,  I  see." 

"  No,  Sir  George,"  replied  Piessis  with  a 
lowly  inclination  of  the  head,  '*  he  has  not 
arrived  yet ;  but  I  had  a  messenger  from  him  at 
noon  to-day,  saying  that  he  v>ouid  be  here 
to-night." 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley, 
'•  that  is  more  than  I  expected  —  But  he  will 
not  come,  he  will  not  come  !  Make  us  a  bowl 
of  punch,  good  Piessis  —  make  us  a  bowl  of 
punch  —  the  night  is  very  cold.  —  But  he  will 
not  come,  I  feel  very  sure  he  will  not  come." 

"  I  think  I  hear  his  horse's  feet  even  now," 
c  2 
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replied  Plessis  —  "  at  all  events,  there  is  some 
one  arrived." 

"  Keep  him  some  minutes  down  below,  good 
Plessis,"  exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley  hastily. 
"  Run  down  and  meet  him.  Make  up  some 
story,  and  delay  him  as  long  as  possible ;  for 
I  have  got  something  to  consult  with  these  gen- 
tlemen upon  before  we  see  him." 

Plessis  hastened  away ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  Barkley  turned  to  the  gaily 
dressed  man  we  have  mentioned,  saying, 
^'  Charnock,  tell  Sir  John  Friend  and  Captain 
Rookwood  what  we  were  saying  as  we  came 
along ;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  London." 

The  dull  countenance  of  Charnock  was  light- 
ed up  in  a  moment  by  one  of  those  quick  looks 
we  have  mentioned.  "  Listen,  Parkyns,  too," 
he  said,  **  for  you  have  not  heard  the  whole." 

"  Be  quick,  be  quick,  Charnock,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley. 

"  Well,  thus  it  is  then,  gentlemen,"  said 
Charnock  —  "  matters  do  not  go  so  favourably 
as  we  could  have  wished.  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
here,  the  most  active   of  us  all,  had  got  the 
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Duke  of  Gavestonto  join  us  heartily,  to  concur  in 
the  rising,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hear  all  that  we 
propose,  with  a  promise  of  perfect  secrecy ;  but 
most  unfortunately,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Old 
King's  Head,  some  one  unwisely  suffered  it  to 
slip  out  that  we  were  to  have  thirty  thousand 
French  troops,  forgetting  that  what  is  good 
to  tell  the  lower  classes  and  those  who  are 
timid  and  fearful  of  not  having  means  enough, 
does  not  do  to  be  told  to  the  bold  and  hio-h- 
minded,  who  are  apt  to  be  foolishly  confident. 
The  Duke  cried  out  at  that,  and  vowed  that  if 
his  opinion  were  to  have  any  weight,  or  if  his 
co-operation  was  of  any  import,  not  a  foreign 
soldier  should  come  into  the  land.  This  was 
bad  enough;  but  we  might  have  smoothed 
that  down,  had  not  Lowick  chanced  to  hint 
the  plan  for  getting  rid  of  this  Prince  of  Orange 
as  the  first  step.  Thereupon  both  the  Duke 
and  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  were  present, 
flew  out  like  fire;  and  the  Duke,  vowing  he 
would  hear  no  more,  took  up  his  hat  and  sword 
and  walked  away,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
c  3 
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said.  The  Earl,  for  his  part,  stayed  the  bu- 
siness out,  saying,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair,  but  that  he  remained  to 
show  us  that  he  would  not  betray  any  thing." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  others, 
"  that  the  Duke  will  betray  all." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  with 
a  grim  smile.  "  We  have  taken  care  of  that, 
and  perhaps  may  compel  the  Duke  to  join  us 
whether  he  Hkes  it  or  not,  when  once  the  matter's 
done.  However,  Sir  George  and  I  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  need- 
ful for  us  all  to  understand,  that  we,  who  take 
the  deeper  part  in  the  matter,  must  keep  our 
own  counsel  better  for  the  future.  Of  course, 
we  must  still  endeavour  to  enrol  as  many  names 
as  possible ;  but  to  all  ordinary  supporters  we 
must  tell  nothing  more,  than  that  the  general 
rising  is  to  take  place^  and  that  we  have  the 
most  perfect  certainty  of  success  by  means  which 
we  cannot  divulge." 

"  You  will  remark,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  "  that  the  assistance  of  the 
French  troops  is  to  be  mentioned  to  no  one  at 
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all,  without  the  general  consent  of  the  persons 
here  present." 

"  And  the  execution,  or  putting  to  death,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
added  Charnock,  "  is  to  be  told  to  nobody  on 
any  account  whatever.  We  have  quite  sufficient 
hands  to  do  it  aurselves  without  any  more  help ; 
and  if  you  and  your  men  will  take  care  of  the 
guards,  I  will  undertake  the  pistoling  work  with 
my  own  hand." 

"  But  the  Colonel,"  said  one  of  the  others, 
"  you  forgot  to  mention  about  the  Colonel, 
Charnock." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  worst  spot  in  the  whole 
business,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley.  "  No  one 
expected  his  stomach  to  be  queasy ;  but  by 
heavens  he's  worse  than  either  the  Duke  or 
the  Earl.  He  did  not  so  much  seem  to  dislike 
the  idea  of  foreign  troops  —  though  that  did 
not  please  him  —  but  one  would  have  thought 
him  a  madman  to  hear  how  he  talked  about 
that  very  necessary  first  step,  the  getting  rid  of 
the  usurper.  He  said,  not  only  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  should 
c  4 
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not  be  done ;  and  he  used  very  high  and  threat- 
ening language  even  towards  me  —  at  present 
his  Majesty's  representative.  He  used  words 
most  injurious  to  us  all,  and  which  I  would  have 
resented  to  the  death  if  it  had  not  been  for  con- 
sideration of  the  high  cause  in  which  we  are  all 
here  engaged." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  What  did  he  say  ? " 
demanded  two  or  three  voices. 

"  In  the  first  instance,"  answered  Sir  George 
Barkley,  "  he  would  not  come  to  the  last  meet- 
ing at  the  King's  Head;  and  his  first  question, 
when  I  went  to  seek  him,  was,  whether  the  King 
knew  of  what  we  were  about  to  do  ?  I  said 
certainly  not;  that  I  had  a  general  commission, 
which  was  quite  enough,  and  that  we  had  not 
told  the  King  of  an  act  which  was  very  necessary, 
but  might  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  hear. 
With  that  he  tossed  up  his  head  and  laughed,  in 
his  way,  saying  that  he  thought  so ;  and  that 
the  King  did  not  know  what  bloody-minded 
villains  he  had  got  in  his  service.  —  Bloody- 
minded  villains  was  the  word.  —  It  is  rather 
impudent,  too,  and  somewhat  strange,  that  he, 
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of  all  men,  should  talk  thus  —  he  who,  for  many 
a  year  now,  has  lived  by  taking  toll  upon  the 
King's  Highway." 

"  Ay ;  but  I  must  say.  Sir  George,"  replied 
one  of  the  others,  "  he  has  always  been  very 
particular.  I,  who  have  been  with  him  now 
these  many  years,  can  answer  for  it,  that  in  all 
that  time  he  has  never  taken  a  gold  piece  from 
any  one  but  the  King's  enemies,  nor  1  either ; 
and  he  vows  that  the  King's  commission  which 
he  still  has,  justifies  him  in  stripping  them." 

"  Ay,  so  it  does,"  replied  Sir  George  Barkley, 
*'  and  the  King's  commission,  too,  justifies  us  in 
killing  them.  This  gentleman  only  makes  nice 
distinctions  when  it  suits  him.  However,  we 
are  taking  means  to  get  all  his  people  away 
from  him.  Byerly  wo'n't  be  such  a  stickler,  no 
doubt,  and  five  or  six  of  the  others  we  can 
bribe." 

'^  Ay,  but  will  he  not  betray  us?"  said  Sir 
William  Parkyns. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley  ;  and 
unwittingly  he  paid  the  person  he  spoke  of  the 
highest  compliment  in  his  power,  saying,   "  I 
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rather  fancy  the  same  sort  of  humour  that 
prevents  him  from  going  on  in  the  business 
with  us  will  keep  him  from  betraying  what  he 
knows.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that;  and  now 
having  said  all  we  have  to  say,  you  had  better 
go  down,  Fenwick,  and  see  if  he  be  come  or 
not." 

During  the  time  that  this  conversation  had 
been  going  on,  there  had  been  various  sounds 
of  different  descriptions  in  the  house;  and  when 
Sir  John  Fenwick  rose  and  opened  the  door  to 
seek  the  person  last  spoken  of,  he  was  met  face 
to  face  by  Monsieur  Plessis,  and  a  maid-servant, 
carrying  an  immense  bowl  of  punch,  at  that 
time  the  favourite  beverage  of  a  great  part  of  the 
English  nation. 

"  Was  that  the  Colonel  ? "  demanded  Fen- 
wick, as  soon  as  he  beheld  Plessis. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Frenchman ;  "  but  he  is 
busy  about  his  horses  and  things,  and  said  he 
vv^ould  be  up  immediately." 

**  Has  he  got  any  body  with  him  ?  "  demanded 
Sir  John  Fenwick  in  a  low  voice,  for  Plessis 
had  left  the  door  partly  open  behind  him. 
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"  Only  two,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Put  down  the  punch,  Plessis,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley  —  "  run  down  and  see  if  you 
cannot  stop  the  others  from  coming  up  with 
him." 

Before  Plessis  could  do  as  he  was  bid,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  flung  farther  open,  and  our 
old  acquaintance  Green  entered  the  room  alone. 
He  was  dressed  as  upon  the  first  occasion  of  his 
meeting  with  Wilton  Brown,  except  that  he 
had  a  sort  of  cloak  cast  over  his  other  garments. 
and  a  much  heavier  sword  by  his  side.  Plessis, 
who  did  not  seem  very  much  to  like  the  aspect 
of  aflPairs,  made  his  exit  with  all  speed  and 
closed  the  door ;  and  Green,  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  somewhat  fro"WTiing  brow,  advanced  to  the 
table,  saying,  "  I  give  you  good  evening,  gen- 
tlemen." 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  nearest  to  him, 
held  out  his  hand  as  to  an  old  friend  ;  but  Green 
thrust  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  made  him 
a  lov/  bow,  saying,  "  I  must  do  nothing,  Sir 
John,  that  may  make  you  believe  me  your  com- 
rade when  I  am  not." 
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"  Nay,  nay.  Colonel,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
still  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  "  at  least  as 
your  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing." 

'*  That  as  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Green, 
giving  him  his  hand  coldly. 

"  We  have  requested  your  presence  here. 
Colonel,"  said  Charnock,  "  to  speak  over  various 
maters " 

"  Mr.  Charnock,'*  interrupted  Green,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  It  is  with  this 
gentleman  I  wish  to  have  a  word  or  two  more 
than  we  could  have  the  other  afternoon  ;  "  and 
he  walked  directly  up  to  Sir  George  Barkley. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  that  you  want  with 
me  ? "  said  Sir  George.  "  I  hope  you  have 
thought  better  of  what  you  said  that  night." 

"  Thought,  sir,"  answered  Green,  "  has  only 
served  to  confirm  every  thing  that  I  then  felt. 
In  the  first  place.  Sir  George  Barkley,  you 
have  dealt  with  me  in  this  business  uncandidly  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  had  better  information  than 
that  which  you  gave  me,  pretending  to  be  a 
friend,  I  should  have  been  smuggled  into  a 
transaction  which  I  abhor  and  detest." 
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"  How  mean  you,  sir  ?  How  mean  you  ?  I 
was  perfectly  candid  with  you,"  said  Sir  George 
Barkley. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  exclaimed  Green,  laughing 
scornfully.  "  Perfectly  candid !  Yes,  when 
you  could  not  be  otherwise.  You  told  me,  sir, 
that  you  wanted  my  assistance  with  ten  men 
well  armed  for  a  service  of  great  honour  and 
danger ;  but  until  I  put  the  question  straight- 
forward to  you  —  having  already  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  your  proceedings  —  you  did  not 
tell  me  that  the  service  you  required  was  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  William,  wrongly  called 
King  of  England." 

"  That,  sir,  was  to  be  explained  to  you  after- 
wards," said  Sir  George  Barkley. 

"  xifterwards  !  "  exclaimed  Green  :  '*  ay,  sir, 
hov/  soon  afterwards?  After  the  deed  was 
done,  ha?  or  after  I  was  so  far  committed 
that  I  could  not  retract  ?  And  let  me  ask  you, 
why  it  was  that  I  was  not  to  be  informed  till 
afterwards,  when  every  other  person  here  present 
knew  it  long  before  —  I,  who  remained  by  the 
bloodv  vv-aters  of  the  Bovne  when  vou  acted  as 
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the  King's  running  footman,  and  lieralded  him 
back  to  France  ?  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  hear  me 
out,  sir,  now.  I  believe  not  that  you  would  ever 
have  told  me,  had  it  not  been  that  this  inter- 
cepted letter  fell  into  my  hands,  and  informed 
me  of  all  your  proceedings,  when  you  thought 
I  knew  them  not." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  held  the  letter  out  before 
him,  and  struck  his  hand  fiercely  upon  the 
paper. 

The  others  looked  round,  each  in  his  neigh- 
bour's face,  with  a  doubtful  and  disconcerted 
look,  and  Green  went  on  before  any  one  could 
answer. 

"  Why  was  all  this,  Sir  George  Barkley  ? " 
he  said.  "  Why  was  this  concealment?  I  will 
tell  you  why :  because  you  dared  not  for  your 
life  propose  such  a  thing  to  me,  till  you  thought 
I  was  so  far  committed  that  I  could  not  escape 
you ;  and  if  I  had  not  asked  you  myself  the 
question,  I  should  never  have  heard  the  truth 
till  this  day." 

Dark  and  darker  shades  of  passion  had  come 
over  the  countenance  of  Sir  George  Barkley 
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-while  Green  had  been  speaking  ;  and  he, 
Charnock,  and  one  of  the  others,  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  new  companion's  somewhat 
vituperative  address,  had  been  exchanging  looks 
very  significant  and  menacing.  At  length,  how- 
ever. Sir  George  Barkley  exclaimed,  "  Come, 
come,  Colonel — this  language  is  too  much.  You 
have  been  asking  questions  and  answering  them 
yourself.  We  have  now  one  or  two  to  ask  you, 
and  we  hope  you  will  answer  them  as  much  to 
our  satisfaction  as  you  have  answered  the  others 
to  your  own." 

"  What  are  your  questions,  sir  ?  "  demanded 
Green,  fixing  his  eye  upon  him  sternly.  "  Let 
me  hear  them,  and  if  it  suits  me  I  will  reply ; 
if  not,  you  must  do  without  an  answer." 

"  To    one   question,    at   least,"    replied    Sir 

George  Barkley,  "  to  one  question,  at  least,  we 

must  compel  an  answer  !  " 

^*  Compel  !  "   exclaimed  Green,   "  compel  !  " 

and  he  took  a  step  back  towards  the  door. 
"  Look  to   the  door,  Fenwick  !  "  exclaimed 

Sir  George  Barkley.    "  Parkyns,  help  Sir  John  ! 

I  should  be  sorry  to  take  severe  measures  with 
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3^011,  Colonel ;  but  before  you  stir  a  step  from 
this  room  you  must  pledge  yourself  by  all  you 
hold  sacred  that  you  will  not  betray  us." 

Green  heard  him  to  an  end  without  any 
further  movement  than  the  step  back  which  he 
had  taken,  and  which  placed  him  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  front  either  Barkley  and 
the  rest  on  the  one  side,  or  those  who  were 
at  the  door  upon  the  other,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  one  coming  upon  him  from  be- 
hind without  being  seen.  The  moment  the 
other  had  done,  however,  he  shook  back  the 
cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  took  from  the 
broad  horseman's  girdle  which  girt  him  round 
the  middle  a  pistol,  the  barrel  of  which  was 
fully  eighteen  inches  long,  while  its  counter- 
part appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  belt,  iu 
which  also  were  two  more  weapons  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  less  dimensions.  He  leaned  the 
muzzle  cpvlmly  upon  his  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  looking  tranquilly  in  the  face  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  Sir  John 
Fen  wick,   you  are   in  my  way.     You  will   do 
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wisely  to  retire  from  the  door  and  take  your 
friend  with  you." 

"  Rush  upon  him  ! "  cried  a  man  named  Cran- 
burne;  and  as  he  spoke  he  sprang  forward  him- 
self, while  Sir  George  Barkley  and  the  rest  came 
somewhat  more  slowly  after.  The  pistol  was 
in  a  moment  transferred  to  Green's  left  hand, 
and  with  a  back-handed  blow  of  the  right, 
which  seemed  in  fact  but  a  mere  touch,  Cran- 
burne  was  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with 
his  whole  face  and  neck  swimming  in  blood 
from  his  mouth  and  nose.  In  his  fall  he  nearly 
knocked  down  Sir  George  Barkley,  who  took  it 
as  a  signal  for  retreat  towards  the  fire-place, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Green,  who  had  not 
moved  a  step  from  the  spot  w^here  he  stood, 
repeated  in  a  louder  voice,  "  You  are  in  my  way 
Sir  John  Fen  wick !  Move  from  the  door  ! '' 
and  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  silence  which 
had  followed  the  overthrovv  of  Cranburne,  the 
ringing  sound  occasioned  by  a  pistol  being  sud- 
denly cocked  made  itself  distinctly  heard. 

"  Move,    move.    Sir  John    Fenwick,"    cried 
one  of  the  others,  a  Captain  Porter  — "  this  is 
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all  very  silly :  we  risk  a  great  deal  more  by 
making  a  fracas  here,  than  in  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  such  as  the  Colonel." 

Sir  John  Fenwick  did  not  require  two  recom- 
mendations to  follow  this  suggestion,  but  he 
and  Parkyns  drew  back  simultaneously,  leaving 
the  way  free  for  Green  to  go  out.  He  advanced, 
in  consequence,  as  if  to  take  advantage  of  this 
movement ;  but  before  he  quitted  the  room,  he 
turned  and  fronted  the  party  assembled. 

"  Sir  George  Barkley,"  he  said,  looking  at 
him  with  a  scornful  smile,  "you  are,  all  of  you, 
afraid  of  my  telling  what  I  know ;  but  now  that 
the  way  is  clear,  I  will  so  far  relieve  you  as  to 
say,  that  nothing  which  any  of  you  have  told 
me  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  again.  The  knov/- 
ledge  that  I  have  gained  or  may  gain  by  other 
means  is  my  own  property,  with  which  I  shall 
do  as  I  like ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  pieces  of 
information  which  I  carry  under  my  doublet,  and 
which  you  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear.  As  for 
you,  Sir  George  Barkley,  the  secret  I  have  to 
reveal  to  you  is,  that  you  are  a  white-livered 
coward.     This  I  shall  tell  to  nobody  but  your- 
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self — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  because  your  friends  know 
it  already,  and  to  your  enemies  you  will  never 
do  any  harm.  Fenwick,  you  are  just  sufficient  of 
a  fool  to  get  yourself  into  a  scrape,  and  sufficient 
of  a  knave  to  drag  your  friends  in  too,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  out  yourself.  Sir  William 
Parkyns  and  Sir  John  Friend,  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  good  repute,  with  full  purses  and 
with  empty  heads,  you  are  paving  a  golden  road 
to  the  gallows.  Charnock,  you  are  a  butcher  ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  you  were  not  made  to 
slaughter  any  better  beast  than  a  bullock.  The 
rest  of  you,  gentlemen,  good  night.  As  for  you, 
Porter,  I  wish  you  were  out  of  this  business. 
You  are  too  honest  a  man  to  be  in  it ;  but  take 
care  that  you  do  not  make  a  knave  of  yourself, 
in  trying  to  shake  yourself  free  from  a  cloak 
that  you  should  never  have  put  on." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  speech 
was  not  particularly  palatable  to  any  of  the 
parties  present.  But  Sir  George  Barkley  was 
the  only  one  who  answered,  and  he  only  did  it 
by  a  sneer. 

"  Oh  !  we  know  very  well,"  he  said,  '•  my 
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good  Colonel,  that  you  can  turn  your  coat  as 
well  as  any  man.  We  have  heard  of  certain 
visits  to  Kensington,  and  interviews  with  the 
usurper ;  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  soon  see  a  long- 
list  of  our  names  furnished  by  you,  and  stuck 
up  against  Whitehall." 

"  He  who  insinuates  a  falsehood,  sir,"  replied 
Green,  turning  sharply  upon  him,  "is  worse 
than  he  who  tells  a  lie,  for  a  lie  is  a  bolder  sort 
of  cowardice  than  a  covered  falsehood.  I  have 
uever  been  but  once  to  Kensington  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  to  see  Bentinck,  Lord  Portland  — - 
whom  I  did  not  see.  William  of  Nassau  I  have 
never  spoken  to  in  my  life,  and  never  seen,  that 
I  know  of,  except  once  through  a  pocket-glass, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  All  that  you  have 
said,  sir,  you  know  to  be  false;  and  as  to  my 
giving  a  list  of  your  names,  that  you  know  to 
be  false  also.  What  I  may  do  to  prevent  evil 
actions  I  do  not  know,  and  shall  hold  it  over 
your  heads.  But  of  one  thing  you  may  be 
quite  sure,  that  no  man's  name  would  ever  be 
compromised  by  me,  however  much  he  may 
deserve  it." 
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Thus  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
quitted  the  room,  still  holding  the  pistol  in  his 
hand.  After  closing  the  door,  he  paused  for  an 
instant  and  meditated,  then  thrust  the  pistol 
back  into  his  belt,  and  walked  along  one  of  the 
many  passages  of  the  house,  with  the  intricacies 
of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  well  acquainted. 

The  scene  of  dismay  and  confusion,  however 
which  he  left  behind,  is  almost  indescribable. 
Every  person  talked  at  once,  some  addressing  the 
general  number,  not  one  of  whom  was  attending  ; 
some  speaking  vehemently  to  another  individual, 
who  in  turn,  was  speaking  as  vehemently  to  some 
one  else.  The  great  majority  of  those  present, 
however,  seemed  perfectly  convinced  that  their 
late  companion  would  betray  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  take  such  measures  for  frustrating  their 
schemes,  as  to  render  it  perilous  in  the  extreme 
to  proceed  in  them.  Sir  John  Friend  was  for 
giving  it  all  up  at  once,  and  Parkyns  seemed 
much  of  the  same  opinion.  Rookwood,  Fen  wick, 
and  others  hesitated,  but  evidently  leaned  to  the 
safer  course. 

Sir  George  Barkley  and  Charnock  were  the 
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only  persons  who,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  abandoning 
none  of  their  intentions.  To  this,  indeed,  after 
great  efforts,  they  brought  back  the  judgment 
of  the  rest ;  but  it  required  all  their  skill  and 
art  to  accomplish  that  object.  In  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  proceeding,  they  urged,  at 
first,  that  they  might  as  well  go  on,  though 
cautiously,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  com- 
mitted to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  not  be 
more  so,  let  them  do  what  they  would.  They 
were  already  amenable  to  the  law  of  high  trea- 
son, which  was  sure  not  to  be  mitigated  towards 
them,  and  therefore  they  had  nothing  farther 
to  fear  but  discovery.  This  having  been  con- 
ceded, and  fear  beginning  to  wear  away,  after 
a  little  consideration,  it  was  easily  shown  to  some 
of  those  present  who  proposed  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  calling  in  foreign  troops,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  back  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury, with  others,  to  their  party,  that  their  great 
hope  of  security  lay  in  the  actual  presence  of 
those  foreign  troops,  who  would,  at  all  events, 
enable  them  to  effect  their  escape,  even  if  they 
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did  not  insure  them  success  in  their  design. 
The  assassination  was  the  next  thing  touched 
upon  ;  but  here  Sir  George  Barkley  argued,  that 
what  had  occurred  should  only  be  considered 
as  a  motive  for  urging  on  their  proceedings  with 
the  utmost  rapidity. 

"  Let  us  leave  it  to  be  understood,"  he  said, 
"by  the  great  multitude  of  King  James's  loyal 
subjects,  that  the  matter  of  aid  from  France  is  a 
thing  yet  to  be  considered  of  In  regard  to  the 
death  of  the  usurper,  whatever  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  to  others,  none  of  us  here  present 
can  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
success.  The  whole  of  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  man  who  has  just  left  us  is  evi- 
dently gained  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Hubbard  in  the  north,  which  has 
somehow  unfortunately  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In  that  letter,  however,  I  stated  that  the  usurper's 
life  would  come  to  an  end  in  April  next,  as  we 
at  first  proposed.  If  the  man  have  any  design 
of  betraying  us " 

"  No,  no,  he  will  not  betray  us,*'  said  several 
voices  ;   "  he  has  pledged  himself  not  to  disclose 
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our  names,  and  when  his  word  is  once  given  it 
is  sure." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  "  he  straight- 
forwardly said  that  he  would  frustrate  our 
scheme,  and  in  so  doing,  it  is  a  thousand  chances 
to  one,  that  he  causes  the  whole  to  be  dis- 
covered." 

"  Then  the  way,"  exclaimed  Sir  George 
Barkley,  "  the  only  way,  is  to  proceed  in  the 
business  at  once.  This  letter  to  Hubbard  is 
what  he  goes  upon  :  he  has  no  suspicion  of 
our  being  ready  to  accomplish  the  thing  at  once. 
Let  us  then  take  him  by  surprise;  and  while  he  is 
waiting  to  see  what  April  will  produce,  let  us, 
I  say,  within  this  very  week,  execute  boldly 
that  which  we  have  boldly  undertaken.  We 
can  easily  have  sharp  spies  kept  constantly 
watching  this  good  friend  of  ours  in  the  green 
doublet,  who  seems  to  fancy  himself  a  second- 
hand sort  of  Robin  Hood.  Half  of  his  people 
are  mine  already,  and  the  other  half  will  be  so 
soon.  Let  the  thing  be  done  before  the  year 
be  a  week  older ;  and  let  us  to-morrow  night 
meet  at  Mrs.  Mountjoy's  in  St.  James's  Street, 
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and  send  over  to  hurry  the  preparations  in 
France.  Gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  action. 
Here  several  months  have  slipped  by,  and 
nothing  is  done.  It  is  high  time  to  do  some- 
thing, lest  men  should  say  we  promised  much 
and  performed  little." 

Gradually  all  those  who  were  present  came 
round  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Barkley,  and 
every  thing  was  arranged  as  he  had  proposed  it. 
Some  farther  time  was  then  spent  in  desultory 
conversation  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one 
lingered,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  all  to 
go  away  together.  Sir  George  Barkley,  how- 
ever, and  Fenwick,  seemed  somewhat  uneasy, 
and  whispered  together  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 
and  at  length  the  latter  said,  "  It  may  be  better, 
gentlemen,  for  us  to  go  away  by  two  or  three 
at  a  time.  You,  Parkyns,  with  Sir  John 
Friend,  had  better  take  along  the  upper  road  ; 
three  others  can  take  the  low  road  by  the  water- 
side ;  and  Sir  George  with  Charnock  and  my- 
self will  wait  here  till  you  are  safely  on  your 
way." 

This  proposal  was  instantly  agreed  to ;  but 
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still  some  of  the  gentlemen  lingered,  evidently 
to  the  discomposure  of  Sir  George  Barkley,  who 
at  length  gave  them  another  hint  that  it  was 
time  to  depart. 

''  By  Heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  gone,  "  I  thought  they  would 
have  hung  drivelling  on  here  till  the  boat  came 
down.  The  tide  served  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
before  one  they  must  be  off  the  end  of  the 
garden.     How  far  is  it  from  Erith  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  not  four  hours'  sail,"  answered 
Charnock.  *'  But  had  I  not  better  now  write 
the  letter  we  talked  of  to  the  Duke  ?  I  can 
conceal  my  own  hand  well  enough,  and  then 
if  Fenwick  is  asked  any  thing  about  it,  he 
can  swear  most  positively  that  it  is  not  his 
writing." 

"  Oh  !  I  care  nothing  about  it,"  replied 
Fenwick.  *'  The  foolish  old  man  cannot  betray 
me  without  betraying  himself;  and  you  will  see 
he  will  soon  come  round.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  will  go  down  and  talk  to  old  Plessis 
about  the  ship.  I  should  think  it  could  be  got 
ready  two  days  sooner  easily ;  and  as  this  that 
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we  have  in  view  is  a  great  object,  we  must  not 
mind  paying  a  few  pounds  for  speed." 

Thus  saying  he  left  the  room  ;  and  Charnock, 
taking  paper  out  of  a  drawer,  proceeded  to 
write  a  letter  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir 
George  Barkley.  Presently  after,  there  was  a 
sound  of  several  voices  speaking,  which  appa- 
rently proceeded  from  some  persons  approach- 
ing the  front  of  the  house.  Both  Sir  George 
Barkley  and  Charnock  started  up,  the  first 
exclaiming,  "  Hark  !  there  they  are  !  " 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Charnock,  "  there's  a 
woman's  voice,  sure  enough  !  Why  the  devil 
don't  they  stop  her  talking  so  loud  ?  " 

*«You  write  out  the  letter,  Charnock,"  said 
Sir  George.  "  I  must  go  down  and  see  that  all 
is  right." 

Charnock  nodded  his  head,  and  the  other 
left  the  room. 
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CHAP.  III. 

When  Wilton  Brown  reached  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  he  found  that  nobleman,  the 
Duke  of  Gaveston,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  sitting 
toofether  in  the  most  amicable  manner  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  countenance  of  the 
Duke  was  certainly  very  much  distressed  and 
agitated ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  different 
characters  of  the  two  men,  Lord  Byerdale  him- 
self did  not  seem  to  be  less  distressed.  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  too,  was  looking  very  grave,  and 
was  thoughtfully  scribbling  unmeaning  lines  with 
a  pen  and  ink  on  some  quires  of  paper  before 
him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"  My  dear  Wilton,"  said  the  Ear!,  address- 
ing him  by  a  title  which  he  had  never  given 
him  in   his  life  before,    "  we  are  particularly 
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in  need  of  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  know 
not  whether  Sherbrooke,  in  his  note,  told  you 
the  event  that  has  occurred." 

"  He  did  so,  to  my  great  grief  and  surprise, 
my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton.  "  How  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  I  will  do  any  thing  on  earth  that  I  can 
to  aid  my  Lord  Duke  and  your  Lordship." 

"  The  truth  is,"  replied  Lord  Byerdale, 
"  that  I  am  as  greatly  concerned  as  his  Grace : 
it  having  happened,  most  unfortunately,  this  very 
morning  —  I  am  sorry,  through  Sherbrooke's 
own  fault  —  that  Lady  Laura  found  herself 
compelled  to  break  off  the  proposed  alliance 
between  our  two  families,  which  was  one  of  my 
brightest  day-dreams.  The  Duke  knows  wel], 
indeed,  that  however  high  I  may  consider  the 
honour  which  I  had  at  one  time  in  prospect,  I 
am  perfectly  incapable  of  taking  any  unjustifiable 
means,  especially  of  such  a  rash  and  desperate 
nature,  to  secure  even  an  alliance  such  as  his. 
But  other  people  —  the  slanderous  world  at 
large  —  may  insinuate  that  I  have  had  some 
share  in  this  business ;  and  therefore  it  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  me  to  use  every  exertion 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whither  the  young 
lady  has  been  carried.  At  the  same  time,  the 
circumstances  in  whicli  we  are  placed  must,  in 
a  great  degree,  prevent  Sherbrooke  from  taking 
that  active  part  in  the  business  which  I  know 
he  could  vs^ish  to  do,  and  I  therefore  must  cast 
the  burden  upon  you,  of  aiding  the  Duke,  on 
my  part,  with  every  exertion  to  trace  out  the 
whole  of  this  mysterious  business,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  restore  the  young  lady  to  her  father." 

The  Earl  spoke  rapidly  and  eagerly,  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  interrupted,  and  wished,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  give  the  matter  that  turn  which 
seemed  best  to  him. 

*'  I  am  very  anxious,  too,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  to  have  your  assistance  in  this  matter, 
for,  I  am  sure,  you  well  know  I  place  great 
confidence  in  you." 

Wilton  bowed  his  head,  not  exactly  perceiv- 
ing the  cause  of  this  great  confidence  at  the 
moment,  but  still  well  pleased  that  it  should 
be  so. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  said,  in  as  calm  a  voice  as 
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he  cmild  command,  for  his  own  heart  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  subject  to  suffer  him  to 
speak  altogether  tranquilly  —  "  may  I  ask  what 
are  the  particulars  of  this  terrible  affair,  for 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  note  was  very  brief?  He 
merely  told  me  the  Lady  Laura  had  dlsap- 
appeared ;  but  he  told  me  not  where  she  had 
last  been  seen," 

"  She  was  last  seen  walking  on  the  terrace 
in  the  garden,"  said  the  Duke,  "just  as  it  was 
becoming  dusk.  The  afternoon  was  cold,  and 
I  thought  of  sending  for  her  ;  but  she  had  been 
a  good  deal  agitated  and  anxious  during  the 
day,  and  I  did  not  much  like  to  disturb  her 
thoughts." 

"On  which  terrace?"  demanded  Wilton, 
eagerly. 

*'  On  the  low  terrace  near  the  water,"  re- 
plied the  Duke. 

*' Good  God!"  exclaimed  Wilton,  clasping 
his  hands,  "can  she  have  fallen  into  the  river?" 
and  the  horrible  image  presented  to  his  mind 
made  his  cheek  turn  as  pale  as  ashes.  In  a 
moment  after,  however,  it  became  red  again. 
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for  he  marked  the  eye  of  the  Earl  upon  him, 
while  the  slightest  possible  smile  crept  round 
the  corners  of  that  nobleman's  mouth. 

"  My  apprehensions,  at  first,  were  the  same 
as  yours,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  Duke. 
*'  I  was  busy  with  other  things,  when  one  of  the 
servants  came  to  tell  me  that  they  thought  they 
had  heard  a  scream,  and  that  their  young  lady 
was  not  upon  the  terrace,  though  she  had  not 
returned  to  the  house.  We  went  down  instantly 
with  lights,  for  it  was  now  dark ;  and  my  appre- 
hensions of  one  terrible  kind  were  instantly 
changed  into  others,  by  finding  the  large  foot- 
marks of  men  in  the  gravel,  part  of  which  was 
beaten  up,  as  if  there  had  been  a  struggle.  The 
footsteps,  also,  could  be  traced  down  the  stone 
steps  of  the  landing-place,  where  my  own  barge 
lies,  and  there  was  evidently  the  mark  of  a  foot, 
loaded  with  gravel,  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
itself,  showing  that  somebody  had  stepped  upon 
it  to  get  into  another  boat." 

This  intelligence  greatly  relieved  the  mind 
of  Wilton ;  and  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  who  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  looked 
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up,  saying,  "  The  Duke  thinks,  Wilton,  that 
it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  home  with  him, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  this  business  out  from 
the  spot  itself.  One  of  the  messengers  will  be 
sent  to  you  immediately  with  a  warrant,  under 
my  father's  hand*,  to  assist  you  in  apprehending 
any  of  the  participators  in  this  business.  Do 
you  think  any  thing  can  be  done  to-night  ?  " 

Wilton  was  accustomed  to  read  his  friend's 
countenance  with  some  attention,  and,  from  his 
whole  tone  and  manner,  he  gathered  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  somewhat  anxious  to  bring  the 
conference  to  an  end. 

"  Perhaps  something  may  be  done  to-night," 
he  replied,  "  especially  if  no  inquiry  has  yet 
been  made  amongst  the  watermen  upon  the 
river." 

"  None,"  replied  the  Duke,  '•  none  !  To  say 
the  truth,  I  was  so  confounded  and  confused, 
that  I  came  away  here  instantly  —  for  advice 

*  It  may  be  as  -well  to  remark  here,  that  much  of  the 
bttsiness  •which  is  now  entirely  entmsted  to  police  magis- 
trates was  then  carried  on  by  the  secretaries  of  state  and 
high  ofl&cial  persons  ;  and  a  "  secretary's  warrant "  was  an 
instniment  of  very  dangerous  and  extensive  power. 
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and  assistance,"  he  added ;  but  there  was  a  pause 
between  the  words,  which  left  his  real  views 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  rest  of  the  business 
was  speedily  arranged.  The  Duke's  coach  was 
at  the  door,  and  Wilton  proceeded  into  the 
Earl's  library  to  write  a  note  to  his  own  ser- 
vant, containing  various  directions.  He  was 
followed  in  a  minute  or  two  by  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  who  seemed  looking  for  something  in 
haste. 

"  Where  are  the  blank  warrants,  Wilton?" 
he  said  :   "  my  father  will  sign  one  at  once." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  bent  down  his 
head  over  Wilton's  shoulder,  and  then  added, 
"  Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can,  or  you  will  be- 
tray yourself  to  the  keen  eyes  that  are  upon 
you.  Go  with  the  Duke,  rescue  the  girl,  and 
the  game  is  before  you.  I,  too,  will  exert  my- 
self to  fiud  her,  but  with  different  views,  and 
you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

"  Sherbrooke,  Sherbrooke,"  said  Wilton, 
"  what  madness  is  it  that  you  would  put  into 
my  head?" 

"  It  is  in  your  heart  already,  Wilton,"  re- 
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plied  Lord  Sherbrooke.  "  But  after  all  it  is 
no  madness,  Wilton;  for  I  have  this  very  night 
heard  my  father  acknowledge  to  the  Duke  that 
he  knows  who  you  really  are ;  that  the  blood 
in  your  veins  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  your  family  is  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Duke  himself,  only 
that  on  account  of  some  of  the  late  troubles 
and  changes  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to 
keep  you,  for  a  time,  in  the  shade.  Thus,  you 
see,  it  is  no  madness  —  Nay,  nay,  collect  your 
thoughts,  Wilton.  —  Where  are  these  cursed  war- 
rants ?  I  say  the  game  is  before  you.  —  There 
is  my  father's  voice  calling.  He  has  an  intui- 
tive perception  that  I  am  spoiling  his  plans. 
Look  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Wilton  —  look  to 
Sir  John  Fenwick.  I  suspect  him  strongly. 
Hark  how  that  patient  and  dignified  father  of 
mine  is  making  the  bell  of  the  saloon  knock  its 
head  against  the  wall !  By  heavens,  there's 
his  step  !  Fold  up  your  note  quickly  !  Where 
can  these  cursed  warrants  be  ? —  My  Lord,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  his  father,  who  entered  at 
that  moment,  "before  you  sent  me  for  the  war- 
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rants,  you  should  have  given  me  a  warrant  to 
discover  and  take  them  up,  for  I  can  neither  do 
one  nor  the  other." 

The  warrants  were  soon  found,  however; 
the  Earl  signed  one  and  filled  up  the  blanks : 
one  of  the  ordinary  Messengers  of  State  was 
sent  for,  in  order  to  follow  Wilton  and  the  Duke 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  young  gentleman, 
taking  his  place  in  the  carriage,  was  soon  upon 
the  way  to  Beaufort  House,  conversing  over  the 
events  that  had  occurred. 

What  between  agitation,  grief,  and  appre- 
hension, the  Duke  was  all  kindness  and  con- 
descension towards  his  young  companion.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  cast  himself  entirely  upon 
Wilton  for  support  and  assistance;  and  it 
speedily  became  apparent  that  his  suspicions 
also  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  and  the  rash  and  violent  men  with  whom 
he  was  engaged. 

"  I  could  explain  myself  on  this  subject," 
said  the  Duke,  "  to  no  one  but  you,  my  dear 
young  friend,  as  you  are  the  only  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  my  having  been  at  that 
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unfortunate  meeting,  except,  indeed,  the  people 
themselves.  Of  course  I  could  not  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject  to  Lord  Byerdale  or  Lord 
Sherbrooke ;  but  in  you  I  can  confide,  and  on 
your  judgment  and  activity  I  rely  entirely  for 
the  recovery  of  my  poor  girl." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  and  trust  I  shall  be  successful.  Per- 
haps I  may  have  more  cause  for  anticipating 
a  fortunate  result  than  even  your  Grace,  as  I 
have  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  whether 
the  persons  to  whom  you  have  alluded  have 
any  share  in  this  matter  or  not ;  means  which 
I  must  beg  leave  to  keep  secret,  but  which  I 
shall  not  fail  to  employ  at  once." 

"  Oh,  I  was  sure,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  that 
if  there  was  a  man  in  England  could  do  it,  you 
would  be  the  person.  I  know  your  activity  and 
your  courage  too  well,  not  to  have  every  con- 
fidence in  you." 

The  coachman  had  received  orders  to  drive 

quick;  and  the  hour  of  nine  was  just  striking 

on  the  bell  of  an  old  clock  at  Chelsea  w^hen 

the  carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard.     Wilton 
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sprang  out  after  the  Duke;  but  be  did  not  enter 
tbe  bouse. 

"  I  will  but  go  to'make  some  inquiries,"  be 
said,  "and  join  your  Grace  in  balf  an  bour.  I 
may  learn  sometbing  to-nigbt,  and  under  tbese 
circumstances  it  is  rigbt  to  lose  no  time.  I 
sbould  be  well  pleased,  bowever,  to  bave  a 
cloak,  if  one  of  your  Grace's  servants  could 
bring  me  eitber  a  common  riding  cloak  or  a 
roquelaure." 

One  was  immediately  procured  ;  and,  some- 
wbat  to  tbe  surprise  and  admiration  of  tbe 
Duke,  wbo  was,  as  tbe  reader  may  bave  per- 
ceived, one  of  tbose  people  tbat  are  expressively 
denominated  slow  me?if  be  set  off  instantly  to 
pursue  bis  searcb,  animated  by  feelings  wbicb 
bad  now  acquired  even  a  deeper  interest  tban 
ever,  and  by  bopes  of  tbe  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  wbicb  be  was  placed  proving  tbe 
means  of  attaining  an  object  well  wortb  tbe 
exertion  of  every  energy  and  every  tbougbt. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  nigbt,  witb  tbe  stars 
twinkling  over  bead,  but  no  moon,  so  tbat  bis 
way,    amongst   tbe   narrow   lanes   wbicb   sur- 
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rounded  Beaufort  House  at  that  time,  was  not 
very  easily  found.  As  he  walked  on  he  heard 
a  sharp  whistle  before  him,  but  it  produced 
nothing,  though  he  proposed  to  himself  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive,  judging  from  one  or  two 
little  signs  and  symptoms  which  he  had  seen, 
that  the  Green  Dragon  might  protect  under 
the  shadow  of  its  wings  many  persons  of  a  far 
more  fierce  and  dangerous  description  than  it 
had  itself  proved,  either  as  an  adversary  of  St. 
George,  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  marshes 
near  Wantley. 

He  walked  on  fast,  and  a  glimmering  light 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  heard  the 
sound  proceed  at  length  led  him  to  the  hos- 
pitable door  of  the  Green  Dragon.  One  sign 
of  hospitality,  indeed,  it  wanted.  It  stood  not 
open  for  the  entrance  of  every  one  who  sought 
admission ;  and  a  precautionary  minute  or  two 
was  suffered  to  pass  before  Wilton  obtained  one 
glance  of  the  interior. 

At  length,  however,  a  small  iron  bolt,  which 
prevented  any  impertinent    intrusion   into   the 
penetralia   of  the  Green   Dragon,  was    drawn 
E  4 
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back,  and  the  lusty  form  of  the  landlord  made 
its  appearance  in  the  passage.  He  instantly 
recognised  Wilton,  whose  person,  indeed,  was 
not  very  easily  forgotten  ;  and  laying  his  finger 
on  the  side  of  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  much 
sagacity,  he  led  Wilton  into  a  little  room  which 
seemed  to  be  his  own  peculiar  abode. 

"  The  Colonel  is  out,  sir,"  he  said,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  closed;  "and  there  are  things 
going  on  I  do  not  much  like." 

Wilton's  mind,  full  of  the  thought  of  Lady 
Laura,  instantly  connected  the  landlord's  words 
with  the  fact  of  her  disappearance,  but  re- 
frained from  asking  any  direct  question  re- 
garding the  lady.  "  Indeed,  landlord,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  nothing 
particular  ;  but  only  I  wish  the  Colonel  was 
here  —  that  is  all.  I  do  not  like  to  see  tam- 
pering with  a  gentleman's  friends.  You  under- 
stand, sir  —  I  wish  the  Colonel  was  here." 

"  But,  landlord,"  said  Wilton,  "  can  he  not 
be  found?     I  wish  he  were  here,  too,  and  if 
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you  know  where  he  is,  I  might  seek  him.  I 
have  something  important  to  say  to  him." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  he's 
half-way  to  Rochester  by  this  time.  He  went 
well  niijh  two  hours  a^o,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  lose  time  by  the  way.  You'll  not  see  him 
before  to-morrow  night,  and  then,  may  be,  it 
will  be  too  late.  I'd  tell  you,  sir,  upon  my 
life,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  could  find  him,  for 
he  bade  me  always  do  so;  but  you  will  not 
meet  with  him  on  this  side  of  Gravesend  till 
to-morrow  night,  when  he  will  most  likely  be 
at  the  Nag's  Head  in  St.  James's  Street  about 
the  present  blessed  hour.  I've  known  him  a 
long  time  now,  sir,  and  I  will  say  I  never  saw 
such  another  gentleman  on  the  ^vcay,  though 
there  is  Mr.  Byerly  and  many  others  that  are 
all  very  gentlemanlike  —  but  bless  you,  sir,  they 
do  it  nothing  like  the  Colonel,  so  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  wronged." 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Wilton ;  *^  but 
tell  me,  landlord,  had  he  heard  of  this  unfor- 
tunate business  of  the  lady  being  carried  off, 
before  he  went?" 
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"  Lord  bless  you,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  man  — 
"  I  only  heard  of  it  myself  an  hour  ago.  But 
one  of  our  people  was  talking  with  a  waterman 
just  above  there,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a 
covered  barge  —  like  a  gentleman's  barge  — 
came  down  at  a  great  rate,  about  six  o'clock ; 
and  he  vowed  that  he  heard  somebody  moaning 
and  crying  in  it;  but  likely  that  is  not  true, 
for  he  never  said  a  word  till  after  he  heard 
of  the  Duke's  young  lady  having  been  whipped 
up." 

Wilton  obtained  easily  the  name  and  address 
of  the  waterman,  and  finding  that  there  was  no 
chance  whatever  of  gaining  any  further  intel- 
ligence of  Green,  or  any  means  of  communi- 
cating with  him  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
following  night,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  good 
host,  and  rose  to  depart.  The  landlord,  how- 
ever, stopped  him  for  a  moment. 

"  Stay  a  bit.  Master  Brown,"  he  said.  '*  You 
see,  1  rather  think  there  are  one  or  two  gentle- 
men in  the  lane  waiting  just  to  talk  a  word 
with  my  good  Lord  Peterborough,  who  is  likely 
to  pass  by;  and,  as  the  Colonel  told  me  that  you 
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were  not  just  in  that  way  of  business  yourself, 
you  had  better  take  the  boy  with  you." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Wilton  somewhat  bit- 
terly, "  I  am  not  exactly,  as  you  say,  in  that 
way  of  business  myself.  I  am  being  taught  to 
rob  on  a  larger  scale." 

"  Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  not  at 
all  understanding  Wilton's  allusion  to  his  poli- 
tical pursuits,  "  all  these  gentlemen  keep  the 
highway  a  horseback  too.  This  foot-padding 
is  only  done  just  for  a  bit  of  amusement,  and 
because  the  Colonel  is  out  of  the  way.  He 
would  be  very  angi'y  if  he  knew  it.  —  But  I 
did  not  know  you  were  upon  the  road  at  all, 
sir." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Wilton,  smiling,  "  I  was 
only  joking,  my  good  friend.  The  sort  of  rob- 
bery I  meant  was  aiding  kings  and  ministers 
to  rob  and  cheat  each  other." 

'•  Ay,  ay,  sir!"  said  the  landlord,  now  enter- 
ing into  his  meaning,  and  taking  as  a  good  joke 
what  Wilton  had  really  spoken  in  sadness  — 
"you  should  have  called  it  miching,  sir — mich- 
ing  on  a  great  scale.     Well,  that's  worse  than 
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t'other.  Give  me  the  King's  Highway,  I  say! 
only  I'm  too  fat  and  pursy  now." 

This  said,  he  went  and  called  a  little  boy 
well  trained  in  bearing  foaming  pots  from  place 
to  place,  who  soon  conducted  Wilton  back  in 
safety  to  the  house  of  the  Duke,  and  then 
undertook  to  send  up  the  waterman  with  all 
speed.  By  this  time  the  Messenger  from  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale  had  arrived;  but  although 
the  good  gentlemen  called  Messengers,  in  those 
days,  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  a 
Bow- Street  officer,  and  possessed  all  the  keen 
and  cunning  sagacity  of  that  two-legged  race 
of  ferrets,  neither  he  nor  Wilton  could  elicit 
any  farther  information  from  the  waterman 
than  that  which  had  been  already  obtained. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  think,  your  Grace,"  said  the 
messenger,  bowing  low  to  the  statesman's  secre- 
tary, and  still  lower  to  the  Duke,  "  I  think 
that  we  must  give  the  business  up  for  to-night, 
for  we  shall  make  no  more  of  it.  To-morrow 
morning,  as  early  as  you  please,  Mr.  Brown, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  go  down  the  river  with  you, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  have  this  young 
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man's  boat,  as  he  saw  the  barge  which  he  thinks 
took  the  young  lady  away.  Hark  ye,  my  man," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  waterman,  "you've 
seen  fifty  guineas,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  never  in  my  own  hand,  your  honour," 
replied  the  man  with  a  grin. 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  see  them  in  your  hand, 
and  your  own  money  too,  if  by  your  information 
we  find  out  this  young  lady ;  so  go  away  now 
and  try  to  discover  any  one  of  your  comrades 
who  knows  something  of  the  matter,  and  come 
with  a  wherry  to  the  Duke's  stairs  to-morrow 
morning  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight." 

"  Ay,  ay,  we'll  find  her,  sir,  I'll  bet  some- 
thing," said  the  man ;  and  with  this  speech, 
the  only  consolatory  one  which  had  yet  been 
made  by  any  of  the  party,  he  left  them. 

The  messenger  having  now  done  all  that  he 
thought  sufficient,  retired  comfortably  to  repose, 
shaking  from  his  mind  at  once  all  recollection 
of  a  business  in  which  his  heart  took  no  part. 
Nothing  on  earth  marks  more  distinctly  that 
the  Spirit  or  the  Soul,  with  all  its  fine  sensibili- 
ties and  qualities,  both  of  suffering  and  acting, 
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is  of  distinct  being  from  the  mere    Intellect, 
which  is,  in  fact,  but  the  soul's  prime  minister, 
than  the  manner  in  which  two  people  of  equal 
powers  of  mind  will  act  in  circumstances  where 
the  welfare  of  a  third  person,  dear  to  the  one, 
and  not  dear  to   the  other,  is  concerned.     A 
sense  of  what  is  right,  some  accidental  duty,  or 
mere  common  philanthropy,  may  often  cause  the 
one  to  exert  all  his  powers  with  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity to  obtain   the  object  in  view ;  but  the 
moment  that  he  has  done  all  that  seems  possible, 
the  soul  tells  the  mind  to  throw  off  the  burden 
for  the  time :  and,  casting  away  all  thought  of 
the  matter,  he  lays  himself  down  comfortably  to 
sleep  and  forgetful n ess.    The  other,  however,  in 
whose  bosom  some  more  deep  interest  exists, 
pursues  the  object  also  by  every  means  that  can 
be  suggested ;  but  when  all   is  done,  and  the 
mind  is   wearied,  the  soul  does  not  suffer  the 
intellect  to  repose,  but  still  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit,  calls   the    mind    to    labour    with   anxious 
thought,  even  though  that  thought  may  be  em- 
ployed in  vain. 

For   some   hours   after   the    messenger  was 
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sound  asleep,  and  had  forgotten  the  whole 
transaction  in  the  arms  of  slumber,  Wilton  sat 
conversing  with  the  Duke,  and  endeavouring 
to  draw  from  him  even  the  smallest  particulars 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
days,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  some  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  event.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever, though  disposed  to  be  communicative 
towards  Wilton  on  most  subjects,  showed  a 
shiness  of  approaching  any  thing  connected 
with  the  meeting  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  all  his  suspicions 
turned  upon  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  a  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  after 
the  meeting;  but  he  showed  so  evident  an 
inclination  to  avoid  entering  into  the  subject 
farther,  that  Wilton  in  common  delicacy  could 
not  press  him.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  seek  any 
more  information  in  that  quarter,  Wilton  at 
length  retired  to  rest,  but  sleep  came  not  near 
his  eyelids.  He  now  lay  revolving  all  that  had 
occurred,  endeavouring  to  extract  from  the 
little  that  was  really  known  some  light,  however 
faint,  to  lead  to  farther  discovery.     In  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  night,  imagination,  too,  came  in,  and 
pictured  a  thousand  vague  but  horrible  proba- 
bilities regarding  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  girl 
with  whom  he  had  so  lately  walked  in  sweet  com- 
panionship on  the  very  terrace  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  been  violently  taken  away. 
Fancy  had  wide  range  to  roam,  both  in  regard 
to  the  objects  of  those  who  had  carried  her  off, 
to  the  place  whither  they  had  borne  her,  and 
to  the  probability  of  ever  recovering  her  or  not. 
But  fancy  stopped  not  there  —  she  suggested 
doubts  to  Wilton's  mind  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  carried  off  at  all.  The  terrible 
apprehension  that  she  might,  by  some  accident, 
have  fallen  into  the  river  returned  upon  him. 
The  feet-marks  upon  the  gravel,  he  thought, 
might  very  naturally  have  been  produced  by  the 
servants  m  their  first  search;  and  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  some  one  of  them,  thinking  that 
his  young  mistress  had  fallen  into  the  water, 
might  have  placed  his  foot  upon  the  gunwale  of 
the  barge  to  lean  forward  for  a  clearer  view  of 
the  river  under  the  terrace. 

As  he  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  tortured 
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his  heart  with  apprehensions,  the  conviction 
came  upon  the  mind  of  Wilton,  that,  notwith- 
standing every  difference  of  station,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  love  in  his  case,  Laura  had 
become  far,  far  dearer  to  him  than  any  other 
being  upon  earth;  had  produced  in  his  bosom 
sensations  such  as  he  had  never  known  before ; 
sensations  which  were  first  discovered  fully  in 
that  hour  of  pain  and  anxiety,  and  which,  alas  ! 
promised  but  anguish  and  disappointment  for 
the  years  to  come. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  something  fascinating 
in  the  conviction,  which,  once  admitted,  he  would 
not  willingly  have  parted  with ;  and  it  gradually 
led  his  thoughts  to  what  Lord  Sherbrooke  had 
told  him  concerning  his  own  fate  and  family. 
That  information,  indeed,  brought  him  but  little 
hope  in  the  present  case,  though  we  should  speak 
falsely  were  we  to  assert  that  it  brought  him  no 
hope.  The  gleam  was  faint,  and  doubting  that 
it  would  last,  he  tried  voluntarily  to  extinguish  it 
in  his  own  heart.  He  called  to  mind  how  many 
there  were,  whose  families,  engaged  in  the  late 
troubles  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 
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had  never  been  able  to  raise  themselves  again, 
but  had  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  died  in  poverty 
and  exile.  He  recollected  hovv^  many  of  them 
and  of  their  children  had  been  driven  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  lowest,  and  even  the 
most  criminal  courses;  and  he  bethought  him, 
that  if  he  were  the  child  of  any  of  these,  he 
might  think  himself  but  too  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  an  inferior  station  which  gave  him 
competence  at  least.  The  cloud  might  never  be 
cleared  away  from  his  fate ;  and  he  recollected, 
that  even  if  it  were  so,  there  was  but  little  if 
any  chance  of  his  obtaining,  with  every  advan- 
tage, that  which  he  had  learned  to  desire  even 
without  hope. 

He  knew  that  the  Duke  was  a  proud  man, 
proud  of  his  family,  proud  of  his  wealth,  proud 
of  his  daughter,  proud  of  his  rank,  and  that 
he  had  judged  it  even  a  very  great  condescen- 
sion to  consent  to  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
a  nobleman  of  immense  wealth,  vast  influence, 
most  ancient  family,  and  one  who,  from  his 
power  in  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign,  might, 
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in  fact,  be  considered  the  prime  minister  of 
the  day.  He  knew,  I  say,  that  the  Duke 
had  considered  his  consent  as  a  very  great 
condescension ;  and  he  had  remarked  that  very 
night,  that  Laura's  father,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  grief  and  anxiety,  had  made  the  Earl  feel, 
by  his  whole  tone  and  manner,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  there  was  a 
vast  distinction  between  himself  and  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale.  What  chance  was  there  then,  he 
asked  himself,  for  one  without  any  advantages, 
even  were  the  happiest  explanation  to  be  given 
to  the  mystery  of  his  own  early  history  ? 

Thus  passed  the  night,  but  before  daylight 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  up  and  dressed; 
and  accompanied  by  the  messenger  he  went  down 
the  river  with  two  watermen;  both  of  whom 
declared  that  they  had  seen  the  covered  barge 
pass  down  at  the  very  hour  of  Lady  Laura's 
disappearance,  and  had  heard  sounds  as  if  from 
the  voice  of  a  person  in  distress. 

We  shall  not  follow  Wilton  minutely  on  his 
search,  as  not  a  little  of  our  tale  remains  to  be 
told.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  Chelsea  to 
F  2 
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Woolwich  he  made  inquiries  at  every  wharf 
and  stairs,  examined  every  boat  in  the  least  like 
that  which  had  been  seen,  and  spoke  with  every 
waterman  whom  he  judged  likely  to  give  in- 
formation ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  that  time  almost 
every  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  London,  as 
well  as  all  merchants,  who  possessed  any  ready 
means  of  access  to  the  Thames,  had  each  a 
private  stairs  down  to  the  river  with  his  barge, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large 
covered  boat,  somewhat  resembling  a  Venetian 
gondola,  but  much  more  roomy  and  comfortable. 
Thus  the  inquiries  of  Wilton  and  the  mes- 
senger occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  the  day  was  far  spent  when  they  turned 
again  at  Woolwich,  and  began  to  row  up  the 
stream.  Wilton,  on  his  part,  felt  inclined  to  land, 
and  hiring  a  horse  to  proceed  to  the  Duke's 
house  with  greater  rapidity ;  but  the  messenger 
shook  his  head,  saying,  "  No,  no,  sir :  that  wo'n't 
do.  We  must  go  through  the  same  work  all 
over  again  up  the  river.  There's  quite  a  differ- 
ent set  of  people  at  the  water-side  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening.     We  are  much  more 
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likely  to   hear  tidings  this  afternoon  than  we 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  day." 

Wilton  saw  the  justice  of  the  man's  remark, 
and  acquiesced  readily.  But  he  did  so  only  to 
procure  for  himself,  as  it  turned  out,  a  bitter  and 
painful  addition  to  the  apprehensions  which 
already  tormented  him.  In  passing  London ' 
bridge,  one  of  the  heavy  barges  used  in  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  was  seen  moored  at 
a  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fall.  A  great  number  of 
men  were  in  her,  rolling  up  various  ropes  and 
grappling  irons,  while  a  personage  dressed  as 
one  of  the  city  officers  appeared  at  their  head. 
He  was  directing  them  at  the  moment  to  unmoor 
the  bar2;e,  and  brino;  hev  to  one  of  the  wharfs 
again;  but  the  boatmen  of  Wilton's  boat,  without 
any  orders,  immediately  rowed  up  to  the  barge, 
and  the  messenger  inquired  what  the  officer 
and  his  comrades  were  about. 

The  officer,  who  seemed  to  know  him,  replied 
at  once,  "  Why,  Mr.  Arden,  we  are  dragging 
here  to  see  if  we  can  get  hold  of  the  boat,  or 
any  of  the  bodies  that  went  down  last  night." 
F  3 
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"  Ay,  Smith,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  wliat 
boat  was  that  ?   I  hai^'n't  heard  of  it." 

"  Why,  some  stupid  fools,"  replied  the  officer, 
"  dropping  down  the  river  in  a  barge  about 
half-past  eight  last  night,  tried  to  shoot  the  arch 
at  half  tide,  struck  the  pier,  got  broadside  on  at 
the  fall,  and  of  course  capsized  and  went  down. 
If  it  had  been  a  wherry  the  boat  would  have 
floated,  but  being  a  covered  barge,  and  all  the 
windows  shut,  she  went  down  in  a  minute,  and 
there  she  sticks ;  but  we  can't  well  tell  where, 
though  I  saw  the  whole  thing  happen  with  my 
own  eyes." 

"Did  you  see  who  was  in  the  barge?" 
demanded  the  messenger. 

*'  I  saw  there  were  three  men  in  her,"  the 
officer  replied,  "  but  I  couldn't  see  their  faces 
or  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  for  it  was  very 
dark ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  two  great 
lamps  at  the  jeweller's  on  the  bridge,  I  should 
not  have  seen  so  much  as  I  did.  We  are  going 
home  now,  for  we  have  not  light  to  see ;  but  we 
got  up  one  of  the  bodies,  drifted  down  nearly 
half  a  mile  on  the  South wark  side  there." 
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"  Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ? "  demanded 
Wilton  eagerly. 

"  A  man,  sir,"  replied  the  officer.  **  It  tm'ns 
out  to  be  Jones  the  waterman  by  Fulham." 

Wilton  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  the 
messenger  was  struck  and  silent  likewise.  When 
they  recovered  a  little,  however,  they  explained 
to  the  officer  briefly  the  object  of  their  search 
upon  the  river,  and  he  was  easily  induced  to 
continue  dragging  at  the  spot  where  he  thought 
the  boat  had  disappeared.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
however ;  and  after  labouring  for  about  half  an 
hour,  the  total  failure  of  light  compelled  them 
to  desist  without  any  farther  discovery. 

Wilton  then  landed  with  the  messenger ;  and 
with  his  brain  feeling  as  if  on  fire,  and  a  heart 
wrung  with  grief,  he  rode  back,  as  soon  as  horses 
could  be  procured,  to  carry  the  sad  tidings 
which  he  had  obtained  to  Laura's  father. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  SPIRIT — though  rather  of  a  better  kind  than 
that  which  drags  too  many  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen  into  the  abodes  of  wickedness  and 
corruption,  now  called  Gin  Palaces,  so  liberally 
provided  for  them  in  the  metropolis — abodes 
licensed  and  patronised  by  the  government  for 
the  temptation  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace to  commit  and  harden  themselves  in  the 
great  besetting  vice  of  this  country  — a  spirit,  I 
say,  of  a  better  kind  than  this,  drags  me  into  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  called  the  Nag's 
Head,  in  St.  James's  Street. 

The  Nag's  Head,  in  St.  James's  Street !  !  ! 

Now,  though  nobody  would  be  in  the  least 
surprised  to  have  read  or  heard  of  the  Nag's  Head 
in  the  Borough,  yet  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  reader  who  will  see  this  collocation  of  the 
"Nag's  Head"  with  ''St.  James's  Street"  without 
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an  exclamation,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  surprise, 
at  it  being  possible  there  should  ever  have  been 
such  a  thing  in  St.  James's  Street  at  all ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  a  nag's  head,  either  horsically  or 
hobbyhorsically  speaking,  but  tavernistically ; 
for  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  the  Nag's  Head 
here  mentioned  was  an  inn  or  tavern  actually  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  royal  and  fashionable 
street  called  St.  James's.. 

One  might  write  a  whole  chapter  upon  the 
variations  and  mutations  of  the  names  of  inns, 
and  inquire  curiously  whether  their  modification 
in  various  places  and  at  various  times  depends 
merely  upon  fashion,  or  whether  it  is  produced 
by  some  really  existing  but  latent  sympathy 
between  peculiar  names,  as  applied  to  inns,  and 
particular  circumstances,  affecting  localities, 
times,  seasons,  and  national  character. 

Having  already  touched  upon  this  subject, 
however,  though  with  but  a  slight  and  allusive 
sentence  or  two,  in  reference  to  our  friend 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  being  at  this  moment 
pressed  for  time  and  room,  we  shall  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject  here,  but  enter  at  once 
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into  the  Nag's  Head,  and  lead  the  reader  by  the 
hand  to  the  door  of  a  certain  large  apartment, 
which,  at  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
night  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  was  well 
nigh  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 

The  people  which  it  contained  were  of  various 
descriptions,  but  most  of  them  were  gentlemanly 
men  enough  in  their  appearance,  and  these 
were  ranged  round  little  tables  in  parties  of 
five  or  six,  or  sometimes  more.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  that  their  occupations  were  par- 
ticularly edifying.  Dice,  backgammon-boards, 
and  cards  were  spread  on  many  of  the  tables ; 
punch  smoked  around  with  a  very  fragrant 
odour;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  in  general,  the  oaths 
and  expletives,  with  which  it  was  interlarded 
from  time  to  time,  spoke  not  very  well  for  either 
the  morality  or  the  eloquence  of  our  ancestors : 
for  such,  indeed,  T  must  call  these  gentlemen, 
forming  as  they  did  part  of  the  great  ances- 
tral body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ; 
though  I  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  none 
of  my  own  immediate  progenitors  happened  to 
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be  amongst  the  number  there  assembled.  The 
smell  of  punch  and  other  strong  drink  was,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  exactly  what  the 
dissolute  and  swasjfferinfr  air  of  a  ojreat  number 
of  the  persons  assembled  there  was  to  the  na- 
tural expression  of  the  human  countenance. 
The  noise,  too,  was  very  great ;  so  that  the  ear 
of  a  new-comer  required  to  become  accustomed 
to  it  before  he  could  hear  any  thing  that  was 
taking  place. 

Gradually,  however,  as  habit  reconciled  the 
visiter  to  the  din,  the  oaths  and  objurgations, 
together  with  the  words  "  cheat,  liar,  knave," 
&c.  &c.  separated  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  conversation,  and  swam  like  a  sort  of 
scum  upon  the  top  of  the  buzz.  Though  all 
were  met  there  for  enjoyment,  too,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  counte- 
nances around  bore  strong  marks  of  fierce 
and  angry  passions,  disappointment,  hatred,  re- 
venge ;  and  many  a  flushed  cheek  and  flashing 
eye  told  the  often-told  tale,  that  in  the  amuse- 
ments which  man  devises  for  himself  he  is  al- 
most always  sure  to  mingle  a  sufficient  quan- 
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tity  of  vice  to  bring  forth  a  plentiful  return  of 
sorrow. 

While  all  this  was  proceeding  in  full  current, 
the  door,  which  opened  with  a  weight  and  pulley, 
rattled  and  squeaked  as  it  was  cast  back,  and  our 
often-mentioned  friend  Green — or  the  Colonel, 
as  he  was  called  — entered  the  room.  Giving  a 
casual  glance  around  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  end  of  the  saloon,  where  there  was  a  small 
table  vacant,  and  called  in  a  loud  but  slow  voice 
for  a  pint  of  claret.  Whether  this  was  his  habit, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  an  accidental  com- 
pliance with  the  tavern  etiquette  of  taking  some- 
thing in  the  house  which  we  visit,  the  claret  was 
brought  to  him  instantly,  as  if  it  had  been  ready 
prepared,  together  with  a  large  glass  of  the  kind 
now  called  a  tumbler,  and  a  single  biscuit. 

Green  took  no  notice  of  any  one  in  the  room, 
for  some  minutes,  but  ate  the  biscuit  and  drank 
the  claret  in  two  drafts  of  half  a  pint  at  a  time. 
When  this  was  done,  he  gazed  round  him  gravely 
and  thoughtfully;  after  which  he  walked  up  to 
one  of  the  tables  where  some  people  were  play- 
ing at  hazard,  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  across  it 
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man  looked  up  with  a  frank  smile,  and  for  his 
only  reply  nodded  his  head,  saying,  "  In  five 
minutes.  Colonel." 

Green  then  went  on  to  the  next  table,  and 
spoke  in  the  same  low  voice  to  a  person  on  the 
left-hand  side,  but  the  man  looked  down  dog- 
gedly, shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  I 
can't  leave  my  game  now.  Colonel.  If  you  had 
told  me  half  an  hour  ago,  it  might  have  been 
different." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  very  busy  in  your  game,  are 
you  ?  "  said  Green.  ^'  And  so  I  suppose  are 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  another  who  was 
sitting  at  the  same  table. 

That  man  answered  also  in  the  same  tone  ; 
and  Green,  muttering  to  himself  "  Very  well  ! " 
went  on  to  two  more  tables  at  little  distances 
from  each  other,  from  one  of  which  only,  he 
received  a  nod  in  answer  to  what  he  said,  with 
the  words,  "  Directly,  Colonel,  directly." 

He  was  just  going  on  to  another,  when  the 
door  again  opened,  and  a 'tall,  graceful  young 
man,  apparently  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  years 
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of  age,  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  towards 
the  table  which  Green  had  left  vacant.  His 
whole  manner  and  appearance  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  room 
had  been  previously  tenanted,  and  a  number  of 
inquiring  eyes  were  naturally  turned  towards 
him.  Green  looked  him  full  in  the  face  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  ;  nor  did  the  stranger 
show  any  sign  of  remarking  him,  except  by 
brushing  against  him  as  he  passed,  and  then 
turning  round  and  begging  his  pardon,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  laid  the  finger  of  his  right 
hand  upon  a  diamond  ring  which  he  wore  upon 
the  little  finger  of  the  left.  He  then  advanced 
straight  to  the  vacant  table,  as  we  have  said,  and 
sat  down,  looking  towards  a  drawer  who  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  saying,  — 

"  Bring  me  some  claret." 

At  the  same  moment  Green  advanced  to  the 
table,  and  bowing  his  head  with  the  air  and 
grace  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  said, — 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  saying  that  this 
is  my  table;  but  there  is  perfectly  room  at  it 
for  us  both,    and  if  you  will  permit  me  the 
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honour,  I  will  join  you  in  your  wine.  Shall 
we  say  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy,  which  will 
be  better  than  cold  claret  on  this  chilly  night  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Wilton  Brown, 
for  we  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  it  was 
he  who  had  last  entered  the  room  at  the  Nag's 
Head ;  and  Green,  turning  to  the  drawer,  said, 
'^  This  gentleman  and  I  will  take  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy.  Let  it  be  that  which  the  landlord 
knows  of." 

"  I  understand,  sir,  I  understand,"  replied  the 
drawer,  "  last  Monday  night's ; "  and  Wilton  and 
his  companion  were  soon  busily  discussing  their 
wine,  and  talking  together,  upon  various  indif- 
ferent things,  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard 
at  the  neighbouring  tables.  Green  spoke  with 
ease  and  grace,  and  had  altogether  so  much 
the  tone  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world, 
that  he  might  have  passed  for  such  in  the 
highest  society  in  the  realm.  Wilton  found  the 
task  a  more  difficult  one,  for  his  mind  was 
eagerly  bent  upon  other  subjects.  He  laboured 
to  play  his  part  to  the  best,  however;  and 
Green,  laughing,  showed  him  how,  to  drink  his 
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wine  out  of  goblets,  as  he  called  it;  so  that  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  sooner  than 
he  had  ventured  to  hope. 

As  the  bottle  drew  to  its  close,  Green  took 
an  opportunity  of  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Come 
with  me  when  I  go  out." 

Wilton  answered  in  the  same  tone,  "  Must 
you  not  make  some  excuse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you  one,  I  will  show  you 
one  ! "  exclaimed  Green  aloud  —  "  if  you  have 
never  seen  one,  I  will  show  you  one  within  five 
minutes  from  this  time.  I  have  but  to  speak  a 
word  to  some  of  my  friends  at  these  different 
tables,  and  then  you  shall  come  with  me." 

This  was  heard  all  through  the  room ;  and 
Wilton  seeing  that  the  excuse  was  already 
made,  said  no  more,  but  "Very  well,  I  am 
ready  when  you  like." 

Green  then  rose  and  went  round  those  to 
whom  he  had  before  spoken,  addressing  each  of 
them  again  in  the  same  order. 

"  I  will  meet  you,  Harry,"  he  said  to  the 
first,  who  had  so  readily  made  an  affirm- 
ative answer,   "  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
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Don't  be  longer,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  can 
help  it.  Master  Williamson,"  he  added,  when 
he  came  np  to  the  other,  speaking  in  as  low 
a  tone  as  possible,  "  I  think  you  would  have 
given  up  your  game  at  cards,  if  you  had  known 
what  I  had  to  tell  you  and  Davis  there,  oppo- 
site." 

There  was  something  dark  and  meaning  in 
Green's  look  as  he  spoke,  a  knitting  of  the 
brows,  a  drawing  together  of  the  eyelids,  and  a 
tight  shutting  of  the  mouth  between  every  three 
or  four  words,  which  made  the  man  turn  a  little 
white. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Colonel  ? "  he 
said,  in  a  much  civiler  tone  than  before.  "  Can- 
not you  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Green  in  the  same  low 
tone,  "  I  can  tell  you  now,  if  you  like.  It  is  no 
great  matter :  only  that  there  are  warrants  out 
against  you  and  Davis;  and  against  Ingram 
there  at  the  other  table,  for  robbing  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  last  night  in  the  Green  Lane, 
behind  Beaufort  House.  They  have  got  hold 
of  Jimmy  Law,  poor  fellow,  already,  and  he  wili 
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be  hanged  to  a  certainty.  It  was  discovered 
who  you  all  were  by  Harry  Brown,  who  was 
one  of  your  party  when  you  went,  without  my 
knowledge,  to  do  business  between  Gravesend 
and  Rochester.  He's  one  of  my  Lord  Peter- 
borough's led  captains  now,  and  was  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  though  you  didn't  see  him 
to  know  him.  He  gave  all  your  names,  and 
they  have  sent  down  to  the  Green  Dragon  after 
you,  and  have  also  people  on  the  Rochester 
road.  Tell  Davis,  and  I  will  tell  Ingram ;  for 
it  is  better  you  should  all  get  out  of  the  way  for 
a  while." 

This  was  said  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  none  of 
those  around  could  hear  distinctly;  but  the 
worthy  gentleman  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed did  not  seem  near  so  cautious  as  the 
Colonel ;  for,  after  having  suffered  his  eyes  and 
his  mouth  to  expand  gradually  with  a  look  of 
increasing  horror  at  every  word,  he  started  up 
from  the  table  as  Green  concluded,  exclaiming, 

"  By ! "  and  dashed  the  cards  down  upon 

the  board  before  him,  scattering  one  half  of 
them  over  the  floor. 
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Green  gave  him  one  momentary  look  of  sove- 
reign contempt,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
opposite  table,  where  he  told  the  same  story  to 
the  personage  named  Ingram,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  by  the  vehement  excitement  of 
his  comrade.  The  effect  now  produced  seemed 
fully  as  deep,  though  not  quite  so  demonstrative ; 
for  Master  Ingram  sat  in  profound  silence  at 
the  table  for  at  least  five  minutes,  with  his  face 
assuming  various  hues  of  purple  and  green,  as 
he  revolved  the  matter  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  probable,  that  very  seldom  any  three 
men,  except  three  sailors,  have  ever  thought  so 
much  of  a  rope  at  the  same  moment ;  and  before 
Green  could  finish  his  tour  round  the  room  and 
rejoin  Wilton,  those  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
were  all  hastening  up  St.  James's  Street  as  fast 
as  they  could  go.  Green  returned  to  the  table 
where  he  had  been  seated,  called  the  drawer 
to  receive  the  money  for  the  Burgundy,  and 
then  bowing  his  head  to  Wilton  with  somewhat 
of  a  stiff  air,  he  said,  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 
I  am  ready  to  show  you  the  way;   and  as  I 

have  not  much  time " 
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"  I  am  quite  ready/'  replied  Wilton;  and 
turning  to  the  door,  he  and  Green  left  the  house 
together,  while  those  who  remained  behind,  im- 
mediately  they  were  gone,  gathered  into  two  or 
three  little  knots,  discussing  the  scene  which 
had  just  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time  Green  led  Wilton  into  St. 
James's  Square,  the  centre  of  which  was  not  at 
that  time  enclosed,  as  now,  by  iron  railings ; 
and  walking  to  and  fro  there,  he  demanded 
eagerly  what  was  the  matter,  and  heard  with 
surprise  all  that  his  young  companion  had  to 
tell  him  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
Duke's  daughter,  of  which  he  had  previously 
received  no  intelligence. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  whole  of  Wilton's 
account  to  the  reader;  but  will  only  add,  to 
that  which  is  already  known,  one  fact  of  some 
importance  with  which  the  young  gentleman 
concluded  the  detail  of  his  inquiries  during  that 
very  day, 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Beaufort  House,"  he 
said,  "  fully  and  painfully  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  this  poor  young  lady  was  drowned. 
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I  was  met  by  the  Duke  at  the  very  door  of  his 
library  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  of  joy,  for  the  news  of  a  boat 
having  been  lost  had,  by  this  time,  reached 
him ;  and  the  letter,  which  was  dated  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  informed  him  of  his 
daughter's  safety,  in  these  words : — '  Lady  Laura 
Gaveston  will  be  restored  to  Beaufort  House  as 
soon  as  her  father  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
behave  with  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  follow 
out  the  only  plans  which  can  save  his  country. 
This  must  be  done  by  actions,  not  by  words; 
but  a  positive  engagement  under  his  hand  will 
be  considered  sufficient.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
remains  a  hostage  for  his  good  faith.'  At  the 
bottom  was  written,  in  a  hand  which  he  says  is 
that  of  Lady  Laura  herself,  —  *  My  dear  father,  I 
am  well,  but  this  is  all  they  will  let  me  write.'" 

"  Whence  was  it  dated?"  demanded  Green 
sharply. 

"  Newbury,"  replied  Wilton;  "  and  the  letter 
was  brought  by  a  person  who  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent." 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  Green :  "  I  should 
G  3 
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think  it  was  some  of  that  troop  of —  I  know 
not  well  whether  to  call  them  villains  or  mad- 
men. I  should  think  some  of  them  had  done 
this,  were  it  not  that  I  had  seen  them  all — I  may 
say  all  the  principal  ones  —  last  night,  and  they 
certainly  had  not  a  woman  with  them  then." 

"  The  Duke's  suspicions  turn  principally 
upon  Sir  John  Fen  wick,"  said  Wilton. 

"  It  could  not  well  be  him,"  replied  Green : 
"  he  was  there,  and  none  but  men  with  him. 
It  is  very  strange  !  I  wish  I  could  see  that 
letter.     Perhaps  I  might  recognise  the  hand." 

"  That  is  evidently  feigned,"  answered  Wil- 
ton ;  "  but  I  should  think  the  date  of  Newbury 
must  be  false  too." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Green  — 
"  the  exact  reverse  most  likely.  They  must 
have  taken  her  towards  the  sea,  not  inland  — 
Newbury  !  —  More  likely  towards  Rochester  or 
Sheerness ;  yet  I  can't  think  there  was  any 
woman  there.  Yet  stay  a  minute,  Wilton," 
he  continued,  "  stay  a  minute.  I  expect  tidings 
to-night  from  the  very  house  at  which  I  met 
them  last  night.      There  is  a  chance,  a  bare 
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chance,  of  there  being  something  on  this  matter 
in  the  letters ;  it  is  worth  while  to  see,  how- 
ever. Where  can  I  find  you  in  ten  minutes 
from  this  time  ?  —  I  saw  the  boy  waiting  near 
the  palace  when  we  came  out." 

"  I  will  go  into  the  Earl  of  Sunbury's,  on 
that  side  of  the  square,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  where  you  see  the  two  lights.  There  is 
nobody  in  it  but  the  old  housekeeper,  but  she 
knows  me  and  will  admit  me." 

"  She  knows  me,  too,"  replied  Green  drily ; 
"  and  I  will  join  you  there  in  ten  minutes  with 
any  intelligence  I  may  gain." 

Green  left  him  at  once,  with  that  peculiar 
sharpness  and  rapidity  of  movement  which 
Wilton  had  always  remarked  in  him  from  their 
first  meeting.  The  young  gentleman,  on  his 
part,  went  over  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunbury,  and  telling  the  old  housekeeper,  and 
the  girl  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  that  a 
gentleman  would  soon  be  there  to  speak  with 
him  on  business,  he  went  up  to  the  saloon,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  raised  the  light  that 
was  left  with  him,  to  gaze  upon  the  picture 
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which  we  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  and 
to  compare  it  by  the  aid  of  memory  with  the 
lady  whom  he  had  seen  but  a  few  days  before. 
The  hkeness  was  very  strong,  the  height  was 
the  same,  the  features,  examined  strictly  one  by 
one,  presented  exactly  the  same  lines.  The 
complexion,  indeed,  in  the  picture  was  more 
brilliant;  and  it  was  that,  perhaps,  as  well  as  a 
certain  roundness,  which  marked  a  difference 
of  age ;  but  then  the  expression  was  precisely  the 
same  —  a  depth,  a  tenderness  even  approach- 
ing to  melancholy  —  in  the  picture,  as  in  her 
whom  he  had  seen ;  and  though  he  gazed,  and 
wondered,  and  wearied  imagination  for  pro- 
babilities, he  found  none,  but  could  only  end 
by  believing  that  in  the  facts  connected  with 
that  picture  lay  the  mystery  of  his  fate,  and 
of  the  link  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
bury. 

He  was  still  gazing,  when  Green  was  ushered 
into  the  room,  and  setting  down  the  light, 
Wilton  turned  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  dark 
and  heavy  frown  upon  the  countenance  of  him 
whom  we  have  so  often  heard  called  the  Colonel, 
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as  he  entered :  an  expression  of  bitterness  min- 
gled with  sadness;  but,  nevertheless,  he  took 
up  the  light,  and  walking  up  to  the  picture, 
gazed  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  Wilton 
had  done. 

"  It  is  wonderfully  like,"  he  said,  after 
pausing  for  a  moment  or  two  — ''  how  beautiful 
she  was  !  However,  I  have  no  time  to  think  of 
such  things  now.  I  have  here  tidings  for  you, 
Wilton.  I  know  not  yet  rightly  what  they  are, 
for  I  caught  but  a  glance  of  them;  and  had 
other  things  to  think  of  bitter  enough,  and  re- 
quiring instant  attention.  Here,  let  us  look 
what  this  epistle  says." 

Setting  down  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  he 
opened  the  letter  and  held  it  to  the  light,  reading 
it  attentively,  while  Wilton,  who  stood  beside 
him,  did  the  same.  It  was  written  in  a  fine 
small  hand,  and  in  French;  but  the  page  at 
which  Green  had  opened  the  sheet,  after  a  few 
words  connected  with  a  sentence  that  had  gone 
before,  went  on  as  follows :  —  "I  should  not 
have  sent  this  till  we  were  safe  across,  but  that 
ircumstances  have  induced  us    to   delay  our 
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departure ;  and  you  would  scarcely  think  that 
it  is  I  who  have  urged  Caroline  to  remain  for 
yet  a  little  while :  I,  who  some  days  ago  was  so 
fearful  of  remaining,  so  anxious  to  depart.  Nor 
is  it  solely  an  inclination  to  linger  near  that 
dear  boy,  although  I  own  the  sight  of  him  has 
been  to  me  like  the  foretaste  of  a  new  existence. 
Bless  him  for  me,  my  friend,  bless  him  for  me  ! 
But  I  found  that  the  dear  wild  girl  who  is  with 
me  had  neither  ceased  to  love,  nor  ceased  entirely 
to  hope.  In  the  last  letter  she  received,  mingled 
with  reproaches  for  coming  hither,  there  was 
every  now  and  then  a  burst  of  tenderness  and 
affection  which  made  her  trust,  and  me  almost 
believe,  that  all  good  and  honourable  feeling  is 
not  extinct.  She  thinks  that  if  she  could  see 
him,  the  better  angel  might  gain  the  dominion, 
and  I  have  not  only  counselled  her  to  remain 
yet  a  little  while,  but  also  even  to  go  to  London 
should  it  be  required.  While  we  were  talking 
over  all  these  things,"  the  letter  proceeded, 
"just  after  you  were  gone,  we  heard  a  fresh 
arrival  at  this  house,  and,  as  I  thought,  a 
woman's  voice  speaking  in  tones  of  remonstrance 
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and  complaint.  I  have  this  morning  learned 
who  it  is,  and  now  write  in  great  haste  to  ask 
you  if  these  things  are  right  in  any  cause,  or  if 
you  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  will 
not  believe  it,  Lennard,  I  will  not  believe  it. 
Rash  as  you  have  been  in  choosing  your  own 
fate  —  hasty  as  you  have  been  in  all  things 
connected  with  yourself —  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  countenance  a  thing  that  is  cruel  as  well 
as  criminal." 

Green  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  am  forced,"  he 
said,  "  to  bear  much  that  I  would  not  counte- 
nance. But  look  here — she  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke.  '  Young,  and 
beautiful,  and  gentle,'  she  says  —  that  matches 
well,  does  it  not,  Wilton,  ha? — '  Who  has  been 
torn  from  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  in 
this  daring  and  shameful  manner,  and  brought 
hither  by  water  with  the  intention,  as  I  believe, 
of  sending  her  over  to  France  in  the  ship  that 
we  have  hired.  I  have  seen  her  twice,  and 
spoken  with  her  for  some  time,  and  I  beseech 
you,  if  it  be  possible,  find  means  of  setting  her 
free.' — Ay,  but  how  may  that  be?"  continued 
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Green.  "  If  they  have  got  her,  and  risk  their 
necks  to  have  her,  they  will  take  care  to  keep  her 
sure.  They  have  men  enough  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  have  taken  care  to  render  me  nearly 
powerless." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Wilton, 
whose  joy  at  the  discovery  of  where  Laura 
really  was  had  instantly  blown  up  the  flame  of 
hope  so  brightly,  that  objects  distant  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  reached  seemed  by  that  light  to  be 
close  at  hand  —  "I  should  have  thought,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  suspect,  that  you 
could  have  commanded  a  sufficient  force  at  any 
moment  to  set  all  opposition  at  defiance,  espe- 
cially when  you  were  engaged  in  a  lawful  and 
generous  cause." 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,  too,"  replied 
Green,  "  two  days  ago.  But  times  have  changed, 
Wilton,  times  have  changed,  and,  like  the  wind 
of  a  tropical  climate,  turned  round  in  a  single 
moment.  On  my  soul,"  he  continued  vehe- 
mently, **  one  would  think  that  men  were  ab- 
solutely insane.  Here  a  set  of  people,  whose 
lives  are  all  in  my  own  hand,  dare  to  tamper 
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with  my  friends  and  comrades,  to  bribe  them, 
to  hire  them  away  from  me,  ay,  and  to  do  it 
so  openly  that  I  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  know  that  I 
hate  and  abhor  their  proceedings,  and  when 
they  have  just  reason  to  suppose  that  I  will 
take  means  to  frustrate  their  base  and  cow- 
ardly designs,  and  only  waver  between  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  so,  and  the  wish  not  to  give 
them  over  to  the  death  they  well  deserve." 

"  If  they  have  so  acted,"  replied  Wilton  —  "  if 
they  have  shown  such  base  ingratitude  towards 
you,  as  well  as  designs  dangerous  to  the  country 
—  for  I  will  not  affect  to  doubt  or  misunder- 
stand you  —  why  not  boldly,  and  at  once,  give 
them  up  to  justice?  Understand  me,  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  more  of  these  men.  I  wish  to 
be  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  whole  proceed- 
ings. I  wish  to  have  no  information  whatso- 
ever, except  my  own  suspicions,  for  if  I  had,  I 
should  feel  myself  bound  immediately  to  cause 
their  arrest.  But  from  what  you  have  said  in 
regard  to  Sir  John  Fen  wick;  from  what  the  Duke 
has  said  on  various  occasions;  and  from  what 
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I  myself  have  remarked,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  are  matters  going  on  which 
can  but  end  in  ruin  to  those  engaged  in  them, 
if  not  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war." 

"  That  I  should  not  mind,  that  I  should  not 
mind,"  cried  Green  —  "  let  us  have  a  civil  war ; 
let  every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and 
betake  him  to  his  standard.  That  is  the  true, 
the  right,  the  only  right  way  to  get  rid  of  an 
usurper.  It  has  been  with  the  very  view  of 
that  civil  war  you  talk  of  that  I  have  banished 
myself  from  the  station  in  which  I  was  born, 
that  I  have  walked  by  night  instead  of  by  day, 
and  that  I  have  kept  in  constant  preparation, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England, 
the  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  a  future  army.  And 
now  what  have  they  done  ?  Not  only  trusted 
the  command  of  all  things  to  others,  but  given 
that  command  to  men  who  would  do,  by  the 
basest  and  most  dastardly  means,  that  which  I 
would  do  by  open  force  and  bold  exertion :  men 
who  have  mixed  up  crimes  of  the  blackest  die 
with  the  noblest  aspirations  that  ever  led  on 
men  of  honour   to   the   greatest   deeds;   who 
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have  soiled  and  sullied,  disgraced  and  degraded, 
the  cause  for  which  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
ruined  my  fortune,  and  seen  all  the  fair  things 
of  life  pass  away  like  a  dream.  By  heavens, 
I  could  cry  as  if  I  were  a  girl  or  a  baby,"  and 
he  dashed  away  a  tear  from  his  eye  which  he 
could  not  restrain  ;  "  and  now,"  he  continued, 
"  and  now  if  I  do  not  prevent  them  they  will 
put  a  damning  sea]  to  all  their  follies  and 
crimes,  which  will  render  that  holy  and  noble 
cause  horrible  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  which 
will  brand  it  for  ever  with  infamy  and  shame, 
and  leave  it  blighted  and  loathsome,  so  that 
men  will  shrink  from  the  very  thought  there- 
of." 

"  But  why  not  prevent  them?"  cried  Wilton 
—  "  why  not  give  up  such  traitors  and  villains 
to  justice  at  once?" 

""Why not?"  replied  Green;  "because  there 
are  men  amongst  them  who  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  me  in  the  day  of  battle ;  because 
there  are  some  foolish  where  others  are  wicked: 
because  that  there  are  many  who  abhor  their 
acts  as  much  as  I  do,  but  who  would  be  impli- 
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cated  in  the  consequences  of  their  crimes. 
These  are  all  strong  reasons,  Wilton,  powerful, 
mighty  reasons,  and  I  find  now,  alas  !  —  I  find 
now,  most  bitterly  —  that  he  who  seeks  even  the 
best  ends,  in  dark  and  tortuous  ways,  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  involve  himself  in  circum- 
stances where  he  can  neither  act  nor  refuse  to 
act,  neither  speak  nor  be  silent,  without  a  crime, 
a  danger,  and  a  punishment.  In  that  situation 
I  have  placed  myself;  and  I  tell  you  that  even 
now,  since  I  have  entered  this  room,  I  have 
determined  to  call  upon  my  own  head  those 
dangers,  if  not  that  fate,  which  the  mistake  I 
have  committed  well  deserves.  I  will  frustrate 
these  men's  designs.  They  shall  not  commit 
the  act  they  purpose.  But  yet  I  will  betray  no 
man ;  I  will  give  no  man  up  to  death.  They 
shall  not  wring  it  from  me ;  but  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  warned.  Now,  however,  let  us  leave 
all  this,  and  only  inquire  how  this  girl  can  be 
saved  from  their  hands.  You,  Wilton,  must 
be  the  person  to  rescue  her,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
your  fate  and  hers  are  bound  up  together.  I 
feel  sure,  too,"  he  added  with  a  faint  smile, 
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"  that  she  would  rather  it  was  your  hand  saved 
her  than  that  of  any  one  else.  I  have  seen  you 
together  more  than  once,  remember.  But  how 
it  is  to  be  done  is  the  question.  My  time  must 
be  given  to  other  things,  for  from  tidings  I 
have  received  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  They 
have  taken  such  means,  that  I  find  there  are 
only  two  whom  I  can  trust  out  of  very  many 
who  were  with  me  near  London.  I  have  no 
time  to  send  either  into  Dorsetshire  or  Sussex, 
and  the  people  there  may  have  been  tampered 
with  also.  Besides,  as  we  cannot  call  in  the 
powder  of  the  law  upon  our  side,  it  would  need 
a  number  to  effect  our  purpose." 

"  But  I  will  call  in  the  power  of  the  law^," 
replied  Wilton.  "  I  have  a  messenger  with 
the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  at  my  com- 
mand ;  and  wherever  this  place  may  be,  I  can 
in  a  moment  raise  such  a  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  will  enable  me  to  rescue  her,  and 
capture  those  who  have  committed  so  daring  an 
outrage." 

"  Ay,  but  that  is  what  must  not  be,  Wilton,' 
replied  Green.     "  There  is  not  one  of  those 

VOL.  II.  H 
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men  whom  you  would  capture  whose  head 
would  be  worth  ten  days'  purchase,  were  he 
within  the  walls  of  Xewo^ate  or  the  Tower. 
No,  no  !  to  that  I  cannot  consent.  Her  freedom 
must  be  effected  somehow,  but  their  liberty  not 
lost.  I  must  think  over  it  this  night.  Where 
can  I  find  you  to-morrow  morning  early?" 

"  At  my  own  lodgings,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  not  four  streets  off " 

"  No,  no  !  "  answered  Green ;  "  I  never  enter 
London  in  the  day.  I  might  risk  much  by 
doing  so,  and  must  not  do  it  except  in  case  of 
great  need." 

"  Then  let  it  be  at  Beaufort  House,"  replied 
Wilton  :  "I  sleep  there  to-night.  But  why  should 
we  not  settle  and  determine  the  whole  at  once  ? 
Tell  me  but  where  is  tliis  place  to  which  they 
have  taken  Lady  Laura,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  rescue  her." 

"  You  alone,  Wilton  ?  "  said  Green. 

"  Aided  by  none  but  the  messenger,"  re- 
plied Wilton  :  '•'  armed  with  the  force  of  the  law, 
I  fear  not  whom  I  encounter." 

"  Armed  with  the  force  of  love  ! "  answered 
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Green,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
eyes  in  which  affection  and  admiration  were 
equally  evident.  "  You  want  not  the  spirit  of 
yom'  race ;  and  it  will  carry  you  through.  If 
you  will  promise  me  to  take  none  but  the  mes- 
senger with  you,  you  shall  have  some  one  to 
guide  you  to  the  house,  and  to  aid  you  on  my 
part.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do. 
Demand  the  young  lady's  liberty  simply  and 
straightforwardly;  say  to  all  those  who  oppose 
yon,  that  the  task  of  investigating  what  have 
been  the  causes,  and  who  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  committed,  must  fall  upon  the 
Duke ;  that  you  have  no  authority  to  meddle 
with  that  part  of  the  business.  Say  this,  I  re- 
peat, and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  be  fully 
successful.  They  dare  not  —  I  am  sure  they 
dare  not  — resist  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt  to 
arrest  any  of  their  own  number.'* 

''  I  promise  you  most  faithfully,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  to  act  as  you  have  said.  I  will  go  with 
the  messenger  and  the  person  you  send  only. 
But  where  am  I  to  meet  this  person  ?  When, 
and  how,  and  where,  am  I  to  find  the  house  ?  " 
H  2 
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"  You  would  find  it  with  difficulty,"  replied 
Green ;  "for  it  lies  far  off  from  the  high  road, 
not  many  miles  from  Rochester ;  and  the  lanes 
and  woods  about  it  are  not  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  easily  discovered.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  find  your  way 
alone.  However,  set  out  early  to-morrow  with 
strong  fresh  horses,  and  ride  on  till  you  come 
to  the  village  of  High  Halstow.  Should  you 
reach  that  place  before  nightfall,  remain  there 
till  it  turns  dnsk.  As  it  begins  to  become  grey, 
ride  out  again,  taking  the  way  towards  Cowley 
Castle.  As  you  go  along  that  road,  you  will 
find  some  one  to  show  you  the  way.  He  will 
ask  you  what  colour  you  are  of.  Answer  him 
'  Brown,'  but  that  «  Green  '  will  do  as  well.  I 
would  be  there  myself  if  I  could ;  but  that,  I 
fear,  cannot  be.  Let  me  hear  of  you  and  of 
your  success,  however — though  I  will  not  doubt 
your  success ;  and  now,  are  you  going  back  to 
Beaufort  House  ?  If  so,  I  will  bear  you  com- 
pany on  the  way." 

Wilton  replied  in  the  aflPrmative,  and  they 
accordingly  left  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
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bury.  Wilton,  however,  had  to  procure  his 
horse ;  and  Green  also  was  delayed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  same  piece  of  business.  When 
all  was  prepared,  he  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
pause  before  he  mounted  ;  and  while  he  yet 
remained  speaking,  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
a  boy  ran  up  saying,  "  I  have  just  been  down, 
sir,  and  seen  him  go  in." 

Green  gave  him  a  note  which  he  had  held  in 
his  hand  during  the  whole  conversation  at 
Lord  Sunbury's,  saying,  "Take  him  that  note  ! 
Tell  the  servant  to  deliver  it  immediately.  If 
Lord  Sherbrooke  asks  who  sent  it,  tell  him  it 
was  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it,  and  who  hopes 
to  meet  him  at  the  appointed  place."  The  boy 
ran  off  with  the  note  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and 
W^ilton  and  his  companion  turned  their  horses* 
heads  towards  Chelsea. 

What  he  had  heard  certainly  did  surprise 
Wilton  a  good  deal ;  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  say,  "  You  seem  acquainted  with  every  one, 
I  think,  and  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  whom  I  did  not  know  you  had  the  slightest 
knowledge." 

H  3 
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"  It  is  so,"  answered  Green,  in  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  tone,  **  and  yet  nothing  wonderful. 
It  is  with  a  man  like  me  as  with  nature,"  he 
added  with  a  smile,  "  we  both  work  secretly. 
Things  seem  extraordinary,  strange,  almost 
miraculous,  when  beheld  only  in  their  results, 
but  when  looked  at  near,  they  are  found  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  simplest  of  all  possible 
means.  You,  having  lived  but  little  in  the 
world,  and  not  being  one  half  my  age,  yet 
know  thousands  of  people  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  life  that  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have 
mingled  with  that  rank  ten  times  as  much  as 
you  have  done :  and  I  know  many  whom  you 
would  think  the  last  to  hold  acquaintance  with 
me,  in  these  changed  times.  You  could  go  into 
any  thronged  assembly,  a  theatre,  a  ball-room, 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  point  me  out,  by 
hundreds,  people  with  whose  persons  I  am  ut- 
terly unacquainted,  and  these  would  be  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day.  But  I  could  lay  my 
finger  upon  this  wi]y  statesman,  or  that  great 
warrior,  or  the  other  stern  philosopher,  and 
could  tell  you  secrets  of  those  men's  bosoms 
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^vllich  would  astonish  you  to  hear,  and  make 
them  shrink  into  the  ground  ;  —  and  yet  there 
would  be  no  magic  in  all  this." 

Wilton  did  not  answer  him  in  the  same 
moralising  strain,  but  strove  to  obtain  some 
farther  information  in  regard  to  his  proceedings 
proposed  for  the  following  day.  But  neither 
upon  that,  nor  upon  the  subject  of  the  note  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  would  Green  speak  another 
v.'ord,  till,  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Beaufort 
House  he  said,  — 

"  Remember  High  Halstow." 


H  4 
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CHAP.  V. 

It  was  night,  and  the  large  assembly  of  persons 
who  had  thronged  the  palace  at  Kensington 
during  the  day  had  taken  their  departure. 
Silence  had  returned  after  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  sunshine  had  subsided ;  scarcely  a  sound 
was  heard  throughout  the  whole  building,  ex- 
cept the  porter  snoring  in  the  hall.  The  King 
himself  had  taken  his  frugal  supper,  and  was 
sitting  alone  in  his  cabinet  with  merely  a  page 
at  the  door;  his  courtiers  were  scattered  in 
their  different  apartments ;  and  his  immediate 
attendants  were  waiting  in  the  distant  chambers 
where  he  slept,  for  the  hour  of  his  retiring  to 
rest. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  for  some 
little  time,  when  the  great  bell  rang,  and  the 
porter  started  up  to  open  the  door.  A  gentle- 
man  on  horseback    appeared  without,   accom- 
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panied  by  two  others,  apparently  servants  ; 
and  the  principal  personage  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  "  Is  the  Earl  of  Portland  in 
the  palace  ?  " 

The  porter,  though  not  well  pleased  to  be 
roused,  replied,  with  every  sort  of  deference 
to  the  air  and  manner  of  the  visiter,  saying 
that  the  Earl  was  in  the  palace,  but  he  believed 
was  unwell. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  disturb  him,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  My  business  is  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  his  Lordship  to  wait  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  porter  then  gave  the  speaker  another 
look  :  the  dress,  the  demeanour,  the  horses,  the 
attendants,  were  all  such  as  commanded  respect, 
although  he  did  not  recollect  the  stranger's 
face.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  come 
in,  1  will  have  his  Lordship  informed." 

The  stranger  nodded  his  head,  and  turning 
to  his  followers,  bade  them  take  away  the 
horses.  "  I  will  walk  back,"  he  said,  and  then 
following  the  porter,  entered  the  palace. 

The  janitor  led  him   onward  through  some 
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larffe  folding  doors  to  a  room  where  two  or 
three  servants  were  sitting,  into  whose  hands 
he  delivered  him,  bidding  one  of  them  conduct 
him  to  the  page  in  waiting.  This  was  speedily 
done ;  and  the  page,  on  being  informed  of  the 
stranger's  desire,  again  examined  him  somewhat 
curiously,  and  asked  his  name. 

"  That  matters  not,"  replied  the  stranger. 
''  Tell  him  merely  that  it  is  a  gentleman  to 
whom  he  rendered  great  service  many  years 
ago,  and  who  has  now  important  intelligence 
to  give  him." 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  page,  "  that  my 
Lord  Portland  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
without  some  clearer  information  than  that." 

"  Do  as  you  are  ordered,  sir,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  stern  authority,  which 
seemed  not  a  little  to  surprise  his  hearer. 
"  Tell  Lord  Portland  that  it  is  a  gentleman 
whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne." 

The  page  retired  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  fain  have  been  sullen  if  he  had  dared  ;  and 
the  stranger  remained  standing  with  his  hand 
upon  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
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doors  closed  round  him  on  all  sides,  and  no  one 
apparently  near. 

His  first  thought  was  one  not  often  indulged 
in  that  place,  though  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
one.  It  was  a  thought,  for  merely  expressing 
which,  not  less  than  twelve  people  were  once 
committed  to  a  severe  and  lengthened  im- 
prisonment by  a  king  of  France.  "  How  easy 
would  it  now  be,"  the  stranger  said  mentally, 
*'  to  kill  a  king,  were  one  so  minded.  Now 
God  forbid,"  he  added,  "  that  even  the  at- 
tempt of  such  an  act  should  ever  stain  our 
loyalty  to  our  legitimate  sovereign  !  Those 
Romans,  those  splendid  but  most  barbarous  of 
barbarians,  were  certainly  the  greatest  cheats  of 
their  own  understandings  that  ever  lived.  There 
was  scarcely  a  crime,  a  vice,  or  a  folly  upon 
earth,  that  they  did  not  hug  to  their  hearts, 
when  they  had  once  gilded  it  with  a  glorious 
name." 

As  he  thus  paused,  moralising,  he  laid  down 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  brushing  back  the 
grey  hair  from  his  brow,  pressed  his  hand  upon 
his  forehead  as  if  his  head  ached,   and   then 
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dropping  it  again,  mused  for  several  minutes 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor.  He  was 
only  roused  from  this  deep  fit  of  thought  by 
the  door  opening  suddenly.  A  gentleman 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  strong 
marked  features,  and  a  keen  but  steadfast  eye, 
entered  the  room  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground  as  he 
came  in,  and  he  walked  with  a  firm  but  some- 
what heavy  step,  as  if  his  limbs  did  not  move 
very  easily,  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  man 
far  advanced  in  life. 

The  stranger  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  inquiry,  and  then  advanced  immediately 
towards  him,  bowing  with  a  stately  air,  and 
saying,  "  My  Lord  of  Portland,  since  I  last  saw 
you,  you  are  somewhat  changed,  but  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  I  am,  and  therefore  I  may  have  to 
recall  myself  to  your  remembrance ;  especially 
as  those  who  confer  a  benefit  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  tumult,  are  more  likely  to  forget  the 
person  they  obliged,  than  that  person  to  forget 
his  benefactor." 

He   spoke   in  French,  as    it  was  generally 
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known  that  Lord  Portland  was  unwilling  to 
speak  English,  though  he  understood  it. 

The  other  heard  him  out  in  perfect  silence, 
and  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance ; 
but  looked  him  in  the  face  attentively,  as  if  en- 
deavourhig  to  recollect  his  features. 

"  I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  but  where,  I  really  do  not 
know.  It  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago. 
Pray  what  do  you  want?" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
visiter,  "  and  the  place  w^here  we  met  is  far 
distant.  It  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
just  when  the  battle  was  over." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  remember  now,"  replied  the 
other :  "  did  I  not  come  up  just  as  one  of  our 
people  had  got  his  knee  upon  your  throat,  and 
was  going  to  fire  his  pistol  into  your  head,  be- 
cause you  would  ask  no  quarter,  while  another 
was  wrenching  your  broken  sword  out  of  your 
hand?" 

"  You  did,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  you 
did :  you  saved  my  life ;  and  when  I  jumped 
up  and  got  to  a  horse,  you  would  not  let  them 
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fire  after  me.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  my 
Lord ;  but " 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  the  page  re-entered  the  room,  speak- 
ing in  a  somewhat  harsh  and  authoritative  tone 
as  he  came  in,  so  as  to  cut  across  what  the 
stranger  was  about  to  say,  with  *'  My  Lord  of 

Portland ;"  but  the  gentleman  who  had 

entered  just  before  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
in  a  stern  voice,  "  Leave  the  room  !  and  wait 
without." 

The  man  obeyed  immediately,  and  the  other 
turning  to  the  visiter,  added,  "  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment not  very  well,  and  extremely  busy  —  even 
pressed  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  must  leave  you 
just  now.  If  you  will  sit  down  and  write  what 
you  wish,  it  shall  have  favourable  attention,  or 
if  you  would  rather  say  it,  and  explain  it  more 
fully  by  word  of  mouth,  I  will  send  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  to  you  to  whom  you  can  tell 
what  you  think  proper.  I  will  hear  what  it  is, 
and  give  every  attention  to  it;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain.  These 
papers  in  my  hand  require  instant  reply,  and  I 
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was  seeking  for  some  one  to  answer  them  when 
I  came  here." 

"  What  I  have  to  say,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  requires  also  instant  attention ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  must  be  told  to  your  Lordship  before  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  will  therefore,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  remain  here  till  you  are  ready 
to  hear.  When  once  told  to  you,  the  burden  of 
it  will  be  off  my  shoulders." 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  have  gone  to  bed," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  without 
any  farther  burden  upon  mine.  But  if  it  so 
please  you  to  wait,  do  it ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  be 
long." 

The  visiter,  however,  signified  his  acquies- 
cence by  bowing  his  head ;  and  the  other  left 
him  without  saying  any  thing  more. 

"  Somewhat  of  the  insolence  of  office  ! "  he 
said  to  himself,  as  his  acquaintance  quitted  the 
room  :  "  however,  I  must  not  forget  the  obli- 
gation ; "  and  seating  himself,  he  fell  into  deep 
thought,  which  seemed  of  a  painful  kind ;  for 
the  muscles  of  his  face  moved  with  the  emotions 
of  his  mind,  and  one  or  tvro  half-uttered  words 
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escaped  him.  At  length  he  seemed  weary  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  turning  round  as  if  to 
look  for  some  occupation  for  his  thoughts,  he 
said,  "  It  matters  not ! " 

There  were  no  books  in  the  room,  nor  any 
pictures ;  there  was  nothing  that  could  attract 
the  eye  or  amuse  the  mind,  except  the  beautiful 
forms  of  some  of  the  gilded  panel-frames,  and 
the  spots  of  the  carpet  beneath  his  feet.  The 
visiter  began  to  grow  weary,  and  to  think  that 
Lord  Portland  was  very  long  in  returning. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour,  a  somewhat  younger  man 
entered,  splendidly  dressed  according  to  the 
costume  of  the  day,  and  advancing  directly 
towards  the  stranger,  he  said  in  very  good 
English,  — 

"  My  name  is  Keppel,  sir,  and  I  am  directed 
to  say  that  Lord  Portland  will  really  be  hardly 
able  to  see  you  to-night,  as  he  is  any  thing 
but  well ;  but  as  it  would  appear  that  what 
you^have  to  say  is  important,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  is  important  to  the  King  or  to  the 
Earlj  himself.     If  to  the  latter,  the  Earl  will 
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see  you  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow;  if  to  the 
King,  I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  would 
communicate  it  to  me,  by  whom  it  shall  be 
most  faithfully  reported,  both  to  Lord  Portland 
and  to  the  King  himself." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  motive  of 
my  coming  is  on  no  private  business.  It  is  on 
business  of  importance  to  the  state  generally  — 
of  the  very  utmost  importance.  I  had  wished 
to  communicate  it  to  Lord  Portland,  because 
that  gentleman  once  performed  an  act  of  great 
kindness  and  generosity  towards  me,  and  I 
washed  to  give  him  the  means  of  rendering  a 
great  service  to  his  master." 

"  The  King  and  Lord  Portland  are  both  in- 
debted to  you,  sii',"  replied  Keppel,  better  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  with  a  grave  smile ; 
"  but  in  those  circumstances,  as  the  greatest 
favour  to  all  parties,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
communicate  any  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me. 
From  your  whole  tone  and  demeanour,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  what  you  have  to  say  is  none 
of  the  unimportant  things  with  which  we  are 
too  often  troubled  here ;  and   I  may  therefore 

VOL.  II.  I 
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confidently  add,  that,  after  you  have  given  me 
a  knowledge  of  the  business,  either  the  King  or 
Lord  Portland,  as  you  may  think  fit,  will  see 
you  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  visiter,  "  I  have  no 
right  to  stand  on  ceremony,  especially  at  such 
a  moment  as  this.  What  I  have  to  say  would 
have  been  much  more  easily  said  to  Lord  Port- 
land himself,  as  he  knows  under  what  circum- 
stances we  met,  knows  probably  who  I  am,  and 
would  make  allowances  for  my  peculiar  views. 
You  may  think  it  next  to  high  treason  for  me 
to  call  that  Personage,  who  was  not  long  ago 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  any  other  name 
than  Kinff  of  England " 

"  Oh  no  !  oh  no  ! "  said  Keppel  with  a  smile 
—  "  names  are  but  names,  my  good  sir;  and  in 
this  boisterous  land  of  England  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  things  stripped  of  all  ornaments. 
The  difficulty  you  mention  is  easily  obviated, 
by  calling  him  of  whom  you  just  have  spoken, 
•  The  High  Personage.' " 

"  Names,  indeed,  are  nothing,"  said  the  other 
with  a  smile.    "  What  I  have  got  to  say,  sir,  is 
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this,  that  I  have  undoubted  reason  to  know  that 
the  life  of  the  High  Personage  we  refer  to  is  in 
hourly  danger ;  that  there  are  persons  in  this 
realm  who  have  not  only  designed  to  kill  him, 
but  have  laid  with  skill  and  accuracy  their 
schemes  for  effecting  that  purpose.  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  very  apt  —  for  I"  have  never 
seen  the  royal  hunt  —  to  go  out  to  the  chase 
nearly  alone,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  very 
slightly  attended ;  and  I  came  to  tell  Lord 
Portland  that  if  this  were  continued,  that  High 
Personage's  life  could  not  be  counted  upon 
from  day  to  day.  Let  him  be  well  guarded ; 
let  there  be  always  some  one  near  him  as  he 
rides;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let  some  of  his 
guards  be  ready  to  escort  him  home  on  his 
return." 

"  Your  information,"  said  Keppel,  ''  is  cer- 
tainly very  important,  and  the  precaution  you 
recommend  wise  and  judicious ;  but  yet  I  fear 
you  must  give  us  some  more  information  to 
render  it  at  all  efficient  —  I  say  this  not  at  all 
from  doubting  you,  but  because  we  have  had, 
especially  of  late,  so  many  false  reports  of  plots 
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wliich  never  existed,  that  the  King  has  become 
careless  and  somewhat  rash.  Nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  either  Lord  Portland  or  myself  to 
persuade  him  to  take  any  precautions  unless  we 
had  some  more  definite  information.  If  you 
know  that  such  a  plot  really  exists,  you  must 
also  know  the  names  of  those  who  laid  it." 

"  But  those  names  I  will  never  give  up," 
replied  the  other :  "  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me, 
sir,  to  satisfy  my  own  heart  and  my  own  con- 
science, that  I  have  given  a  full  and  timely 
warning  of  what  is  likely  to  ensue.  It  matters 
not  to  me  whether  that  warning  be  taken  or 
not;  I  have  done  what  is  right;  I  will  tell  no 
more.  Lord  Portland  knows  that  I  am  neither 
a  coward  nor  a  low-born  man.  I  expect  not  — 
I  ask  not  for  favour,  immunity,  reward,  or  even 
thanks.  All  I  do  ask  is,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
*  that  Caesar  would  be  a  friend  to  Caesar.' " 

"  But  you  are  doubtless  aware,"  answered 
Keppel,  after  a  pause,  "  that  by  concealing  the 
names,  and  in  any  degree  the  purposes  of  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason,  you  bring  yourself  under 
the  same  condemnation." 
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"  I  both  know  the  fact,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
"and  I  knew  before  I  came  that  it  miofht  be  urojed 
against  me  here ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  Lord 
Portland  would  urge  it.  However  that  may 
be,  I  came  fully  prepared  to  do  what  I  think 
right ;  and  as  nothing,  not  even  the  cause  to 
which  I  am  most  attached,  would  induce  me  to 
become  an  assassin  or  to  wink  at  cold-blooded 
murder,  so,  sir,  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  me 
to  betray  others  to  the  death  which  I  do  not  fear 
myself.  At  all  events,  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
told  may  be  positively  relied  upon  ;  and  that  I 
ask  no  reward  or  recompense  of  any  kind,  may 
well  be  received  to  show  that  the  warning  I 
have  given  is  not  vain." 

Keppel  again  mused  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  said,  **  Well,  sir,  I  must  not  urge 
you  by  any  harsh  menace,  nor  was  such  my 
intention  in  what  I  said.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  should  induce  you  to  tell 
me  more  than  you  have  told.  One  is,  the 
safety  of  the  Great  Personage  we  have  men- 
tioned himself  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  guard  against  the  evil  you  apprehend  in  the 
1  3 
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manner  you  propose.  He  is  by  far  too  fearless 
a  man,  as  you  well  know,  to  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or  even  to  conceal 
himself  in  his  carriage.  If  he  rides  out,  he 
cannot  always  be  surrounded  by  guards,  nor 
can  he  have  a  troop  galloping  after  him  through 
the  hunting  field." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to  you  and  to 
his  other  friends  and  attendants  I  must  leave 
the  guardianship  of  his  person  —  I  neither  know 
him  nor  his  habits.  I  have  done  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  my  duty ;  I  have  done  it  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  what  I  judge  right ;  and  neither 
fear  nor  favour  will  make  me  go  one  step 
farther." 

^'  These  scruples  are  very  extraordinary," 
replied  Keppel — "  indeed  I  cannot  understand 
them ;  but  at  all  events  I  must  beg  you  to 
remain  a  little,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  Lord 
Portland  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps,  if  the 
King  himself  were  to  hear  you,  you  might  say 
more." 

"  I  should  say  no  more  to  the  Personage  you 
mention,"  replied  the  other,  "  than  I  should  to 
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Lord  Portland  —  for  to  the  one  I  am  obliged,  to 
the  other  not." 

"  Well,  wait  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Keppel, 
and  quitted  the  room. 

The  other  remained  standing  where  the 
courtier  had  left  him,  thouo^h  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  "  My  errand  is  now  done. 
Why  should  I  remain  any  longer  ?  I  should  risk 
less  by  going  now  than  by  lingering." 

But  still  he  stayed ;  and  in  two  minutes,  or 
perhaps  less,  the  door  again  opened  giving 
admission  not  to  Keppel,  but  to  the  elder  per- 
sonage with  whom  he  had  spoken  before.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  leaned 
upon  the  table,  near  which  the  other  was  stand- 
ing, and  said,  — 

'*  Monsieur  Keppel  has  told  me  all  that 
you  have  said,  and,  moreover,  what  you  have 
refused  to  say.  First,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence 
you  have  brought;  and  next,  let  me  exhort 
you  to  make  it  more  full  and  complete  to 
render  it  effectual." 

I  4 
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"  I  have  made  it  as  complete,  my  Lord/ 
replied  his  visiter,  "  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  do  without  betraying  men  who  were  once 
my  friends,  and  who  have  only  lost  my  friend- 
ship by  such  schemes  as  these.  I  must  not 
say  any  more  even  at  your  request ;  for  I  must 
not  take  from  you  the  power  of  saying,  that 
you  saved  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour.  You 
must  contrive  means  to  secure  the  Great  Per- 
sonage we  speak  of,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will 
be  able  to  do  so.  I  had  but  one  object  in 
coming  here,  my  Lord,  and  that  object  was 
not  a  personal  one :  it  was  to  tell  you  of  the 
danger,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  guard 
against  it;  it  was  to  tell  you,  that  a  body  of  rash 
and  criminal  men  have  conspired  together,  to 
assassinate  a  Personage  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  their  schemes.'* 

"Are  there  many  of  them?"  demanded  his 
companion. 

"  A  great  many,"  he  replied  —  "  enough  to 
render  their  object  perfectly  secure,  if  means 
be  not  taken  to  frustrate  it." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  "  the  men  must  be 
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mad,  for  many  of  them  must  be  taken  and 
executed  very  soon." 

"  True,"  answered  his  visiter,  "  if  we  were 
to  suppose  the  country  would  I'emain  quiet  all 
the  while.  But  assassination  might  only  be  the 
prelude  to  insurrection  and  to  civil  war,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  our  old  monarchs  to  the 
throne." 

"  Such  was  the  purpose,  was  it  ?  "  replied 
his  companion.  "Assassination  is  a  pitiful  help, 
and  has  never  j-et  been  called  in  to  aid  a  great 
or  good  cause." 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,"  replied  his  informant ; 
"  but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  base  adjunct 
affixed  to  the  general  scheme  of  insurrection 
by  a  few  bloody-minded  men,  without  the 
knowledge  of  thousands  who  would  have  joined 
the  rising,  and  without  the  knowledge,  1  am 
sure,  of  King  James  himself." 

"  I  really  do  not  see,"  said  the  other,  "  what 
should  have  caused  such  hatred  against  the 
person  they  aim  at  —  the  post  of  King  of  Eng- 
land is  no  bed  of  roses ;  and  a  thousand,  a 
thousand  fold  happier  was  he,   as   Stadtholder 
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of  Holland,  governing  a  willing  people  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  than  monarch  of  this  great  kingdom,  left 
without  a  moment's  peace,  by  divisions  and 
factions  in  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  called 
him  to  the  throne,  and  seeing  union  no 
where  but  in  that  small  minority  of  the  people 
who  oppose  his  authority,  and  even  attempt  his 
life.     His  is  no  happy  fate." 

"  Sir,  there  are  some  men,"  replied  the  other, 
"  in  whom  certain  humours  and  desires  are  so 
strong,  that  the  gratification  thereof  is  worth 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  a  life's  happiness,  and 
gratified  ambition  may  be  sufficient  in  this  case 
to  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  peace.  I 
mean  not  to  speak  one  word  against  the  master 
that  you  serve.  He  has,  as  you  say,  fought 
the  battles  of  liberty  for  many  years :  he  is  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier,  too,  as  ever  lived : 
I  doubt  not  he  is  a  kind  friend  and  a  good 
master " 


"•  Stay,  stay,"  replied  the  other,  holding  up 
his  hand  —  "  before  you  go  farther,  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  are  under  a  mistake.     I  am  the 
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personage  of  whom  you  speak.  I  am  the  King. 
When  I  prevented  the  soldiers  from  kiUing 
you,  Bentinck  was  near  me.  He  is  taller  than 
I  am  :  the  Dutch  guards  saw  him  before  me, 
and  shouted  his  name,  which  led  to  your 
error." 

The  effect  of  these  words  upon  the  other 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  turned  pale  — 
he  turned  red;  but  he  yielded  to  the  first 
impulse  both  of  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
without  taking  time  to  think  or  hesitate,  he 
bent  his  knee  and  kissed  the  King's  hand." 

"  Rise,  rise!"  said  William  —  "I  ask  nothing 
of  you,  sir,  but  to  speak  to  me  as  you  would 
have  done  if  I  had  really  been  Lord  Portland. 
I  could  not  let  you  go  on  without  explanation, 
for  you  had  said  all  that  could  be  pleasant  to  a 
king's  ears  to  hear ;  and  you  seemed  about  to 
say  those  things  which  you  might  not  have  been 
well  pleased  to  remember,  when  you  discovered 
my  real  situation." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  deeply,"  replied  the 
other,  "  for  that  act  of  kindness  as  well  as  for 
that  which  went  before.     I  have  hitherto,  as  I 
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need  scarcely  say,  been  a  strenuous  and  eager 
supporter  of  King  James.  1  have  served  him 
with  all  my  ability,  and  had  he  at  any  time 
returned  to  this  country  would  have  served 
him  with  my  sword.  That  sword,  sir,  how- 
ever, can  never  now  be  drawn  against  the  man 
who  has  saved  my  life ;  and,  indeed,  though  I 
have  known  many  changes  and  chances,  yet 
I  remember  no  one  moment  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction greater  than  this,  when  I  think  that, 
spontaneously,  I  have  refused  to  take  a  share  in 
criminal  designs  against  my  benefactor,  though 
I  knew  him  not  to  be  so,  and  have  revealed  the 
schemes  against  his  life,  who  generously  spared 
my  own." 

"  I  intended,"  said  the  King,  "  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Portland,  to  press  you  to  farther  explan- 
ations ;  but  now  that  you  know  who  I  am,  I  may 
feel  a  greater  difficulty  in  so  doing.  I  must 
leave  it  to  yourself  then  to  tell  me  all  that  you 
may  think  necessary. for  my  safety." 

The  other  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  seemed  embarrassed  and  pained. 
"  The    discovery,    sir,"    he    said    at    length. 
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"  alters  my  situation  also  ;  and  yet  I  pray 
and  beseech  you,  do  not  press  me  to  perform 
an  act  that  is  base  and  dishonourable ;  grant 
me  but  one  or  two  conditions,  and  I  will  go  to 
the  very  verge  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  towards 
you." 

"  I  will  press  you  to  nothing,  sir,"  replied 
William  :  "  what  are  the  conditions  ?  " 

**  First,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  I  may  not 
be  asked  to  name  any  names ;  secondly,  that  I 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  give  any  evidence 
upon  this  subject  in  a  court  of  justice." 

"  The  names,  of  course,  are  important,"  said 
William,  "  as  by  having  them  we  are  placed 
most  upon  our  guard.  However,  you  have  come 
voluntarily  to  render  me  a  service,  and  I  will 
not  press  hard  upon  you.  The  conditions  you 
ask  shall  be  granted.  The  names  shall  not  be 
required  of  you,  and  you  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence.  Call  in  Keppel !  Arnold !" 
he  added,  raising  his  voice;  and  immediately  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Keppel  entered,  bowing 
low  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  have  promised  this  gentleman  two  things. 
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Keppel,"  said  the  King.  "  First,  that  he  shall 
not  be  pressed  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  against  them." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  very  gracious,"  replied 
Keppel :  "  without  the  names  of  the  persons  I 
scarcely  think " 

William  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  saying, 
**  That  is  decided.  Now,  sir,  what  riiore  have 
you  to  add  ?  " 

"  Merely  this,  sir — "  replied  the  other:  "it  is 
not  much,  indeed,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  take 
greater  measures  for  your  safety.  The  design  to 
assassinate  you  has  existed  some  time,  but  the 
period  for  putting  it  in  execution  was  formerly- 
fixed  for  the  month  of  April.  My  opposition  to 
the  bloody  design,  and  to  the  purpose  of  bringing 
French  troops  into  Great  Britain,  has  deranged 
all  the  plans  of  these  base  men.  I  had  fancied 
that  such  opposition,  and  the  falling  away  of 
many  others  on  whom  the  assassins  counted, 
would  have  induced  them  to  abandon  the  whole 
design.  Last  night,  however,  I  received  intelli- 
gence that,  instead  of  so  doing,  their  purpose  was 
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but  strengthened,  and  their  design  only  hastened ; 
that  instead  of  April  the  assassination  was  to 
take  place  whenever  it  could  be  accomplished  ; 
that  even  to-morrow,  when  it  is  believed  you 
dine  with  the  Lord  Romney,  if  it  were  found 
possible  absolutely  to  surround  the  house  so  as 
to  prevent  escape,  the  deed  was  to  be  attempt- 
ed there;  or  as  you  went  ;  or  as  you  came 
back.  If  none  of  these  occasions  suited,  you 
were  to  be  assailed  the  first  time  that  you 
went  out  to  hunt;  and  dresses  such  as  those 
worn  by  many  of  your  attendants  in  the  chase 
are  already  ordered  for  the  pui-pose  of  facilitating 
the  execution  of  the  murder,  and  the  escape  of 
the  assassins.  It  has  been  calculated,  I  find, 
that  on  the  night  of  next  Saturday  you  are 
likely  to  pass  across  Turnham  Green  towards 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  is  one  of  the  occasions 
which  is  to  be  made  use  of,  if  others  fail." 

William  looked  at  Lord  Albemarle,  and  Al- 
bemarle at  the  King;  but  the  latter  remained 
silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  to  give  his  in- 
formant time  to  go  on.  The  other,  however, 
added  nothing  more  ;   and  the  King,  after  this 
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long  pause  said,  "  I  must  not  conceal  from  you, 
sir,  that  we  have  heard  something  of  this  matter, 
and  may  probably  soon  have  farther  tidings." 

"  It  is  high  time,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  that 
you  should  have  farther  tidings,  for  the  first 
attempt  will  certainly  be  to-morrow  night." 

"  Perhaps  we  have  acted  somewhat  rashly," 
said  Keppel ;  "  but  to  say  truth,  there  have  been 
so  many  reports  of  plots,  that  we  thought  it  but 
right  to  discourage  the  matter;  his  Majesty 
justly  observing,  that  if  he  were  to  give  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  of  the  kind,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  into  the  truth  of 
stories  composed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
rewards.  We  therefore  gave  this  matter  not  so 
much  attention  as  it  would  seem  to  require." 

"  It  requires  every  attention,  sir,"  replied 
their  visiter,  "  and  from  whomsoever  you  may 
have  obtained  the  information,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain more  from  him  immediately.  If  he  tell 
you  what  I  have  told,  he  tells  you  truth ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  probable  that  any  farther  information 
he  may  give  will  be  true  likewise.  Did  I  know 
his  name,  perhaps,  I  could  say  more." 
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"  Suppose  his  name  were  Johnstone  ?  "  said 
the  King. 

"  I  know  of  none  such,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  who  could  give  you  much  information.  There 
are  many  persons,  whom  men  call  Jacobites,  of 
that  name,  and  many  very  gallant  gentlemen 
who  would  sooner  die  than  become  assassins. 
But  none  that  I  know  of,  in  this  business." 

**  What  would  you  say,  then,"  the  King  con- 
tinued, "  to  the  name  of  Williamson,  or  Carter, 
or  Porter?" 

"  Porter  ! ''  replied  the  other,  gazing  in  the 
King's  face,  "  Porter ! — I  believe,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  you  are  too  generous  to  attempt  to  wring 
from  me  the  names  of  persons  connected  with 
this  business  in  any  underhand  manner;  and 
therefore  I  reply  to  you  straightforwardly,  that 
if  Captain  Porter  should  give  you  any  inform- 
ation upon  this  matter  consistent  with  the  tidings 
that  I  have  given,  or  in  explanation  thereof,  you 
may  believe  him.  He  is  not  a  gentleman  I  either 
very  much  respect  or  esteem ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  one  who  would  willingly  take  a 
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part  in  assassination,  or  who  would  falsify  the 
truth  knowingly." 

"  Sir,  you  confirm  my  good  opinion  of  you," 
replied  the  King :  "  we  have  intimation  of  some 
of  these  proceedings  from  Porter,  and  have  had 
intimation  from  other  quarters  also,  but  none 
such  as  could  be  relied  upon  till  the  information 
that  you  have  given  us  to-night.  Porter's,  in- 
deed, might  have  proved  more  satisfactory ;  but 
he  does  not  bear  a  good  reputation,  and.  it  v/as 
judged  better  to  discourage  the  thing  altogether. 
He  shall  now  be  heard,  and  very  likely  the 
whole  will  be  explained.  On  the  complete  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  I  need  hardly  say  that  any 
reward  within  reason  which  you  may  require 
shall  be  given  you." 

The  stranger  waved  his  hand  somewhat  in- 
dignantly. "  There  was  a  man  found,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  to  sell  the  blood  of  Christ  himself  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;  and  therefore  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  insulting  to  any  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  suppose  that  they  would 
follow  that  example.  I,  however,  do  not  trade 
in  such  things,  and  I  require  no  reward  what- 
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soever  for  that  which  I  have  done.  I  trust anl 
see  now  that  it  will  prove  effectual,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied.  If  these  men  fall  into  your 
hands  by  other  means  than  mine,  and  incur  the 
punishment  they  have  justly  deserved,  1  have 
not  a  word  to  say  for  them,  but  I  have  only  to 
beseech  you,  sir,  to  separate  the  innocent  from 
the  guilty ;  to  be  careful — oh  !  most  careful,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  and  just  indignation  — 
not  to  confound  the  two,  and  to  make  a  just 
distinction  between  fair  and  open  enemies  of 
your  government,  and  base  and  treacherous 
assassins." 

"  I  shall  strive  to  do  so,  sir,"  answered  the 
King,  "  and  would  always  rather  lean  towards 
mercy  than  cruelty.  And  now  as  it  grows  late 
I  would  fain  know  your  name,  and  would  gladly 
see  you  again." 

"  My  name,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  must 
either  be  kept  secret  or  revealed  to  your  Majesty 
alone.  I  have  long  been  a  nameless  man, 
having  lost  all,  and  spent  all,  in  behalf  of  that 
family  opposed  to  your  dynasty." 
K  2 
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"  Who  have,  doubtless,  shown  you  no  grati- 
tude," said  William. 

"  They  have  had  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the 
Jacobite,  "  and  I  have  made  no  demand  upon 
them." 

"  It  is  but  right,  however,"  said  the  King, 
changing  the  subject,  "  that  I  should  know 
your  name.  When  I  inquired  who  you  were 
when  we  last  met  —  the  only  time,  indeed,  we 
have  met,  till  now — they  gave  me  a  name  which 
I  now  see  must  have  been  a  mistaken  one.  "  Do 
you  object  to  give  it  before  this  gentleman?" 

"  To  give  my  real  name,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  do.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  give 
it  to  you  yourself  in  private." 

"  Leave  us,  Arnold,"  said  the  King;  and 
Lord  Albemarle  immediately  quitted  the  pre- 
sence. 
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CHAP.  YI. 

The  day  which  we  have  just  seen  terminate 
at  Kensington  we  must  now  conduct  to  a  close 
in  another  quarter,  where  events  very  nearly  as 
much  affecting  the  peace  and  safety  of  this 
realm,  and  far  more  affecting  the  peace  of 
various  personages  mentioned  in  this  history 
than  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  palace, 
were  goino^  on  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  bright 
clear  frosty  day,  with  every  thing  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  the  last  dry  leaves  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  still  lingering  in  many  places  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  clothing  the 
form  of  nature  in  the  russet  livery  of  decay. 

Wilton  Brown  was  up  long  before  daylight, 
and  ready  to  set  out  by  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
in  the  east.  Not  having  seen  the  Duke  on  tlie 
preceding  night — as  that  nobleman,  worn  with 
anxiety  and  grief,  had  fallen  ill  and  retired  to 
K  3 
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seek  repose — he  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note, 
while  waiting  for  the  messenger,  informing  him 
that  he  had  obtained  information  concerning 
Lady  Laura's  situation,  and  doubted  not  to  be 
enabled  to  set  her  free  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day.  The  Messenger  was  somewhat 
later  up  than  himself,  and  Wilton  sent  twice 
to  hasten  his  movements.  When  he  did  appear, 
he  had  to  be  informed  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's purposes,  and  of  the  information  he  had 
obtained  the  night  before ;  and  this  infoi-mation 
Wilton  could  of  course  communicate  only  in 
part.  When  told  in  this  mysterious  manner, 
however,  and  warned  that  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  the  enterprise  which  they  were  about 
to  undertake,  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  did 
not  at  all  approve  of  the  affair.  As  soon  as 
Wilton  remarked  this,  he  said  in  a  stern  tone, 
"  Now,  Mr.  Arden,  are  you  or  are  you  not 
willing  to  go  through  this  business  with  me? 
If  you  are  not,  let  me  know  at  once,  that  I  may 
send  for  another  messenger  who  has  more  de^ 
termination  and  spirit." 

"  That  you  wo'n't  easily  find,"  replied  the 
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messenger,  a  good  deal  hurt.  "  It  was  not  at 
any  danger  that  I  hesitated  at  all,  for  I  never 
have  in  my  life,  and  I  wo'n't  begin  now,  when  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  half  so  much  danger  as  in 
things  that  I  do  every  day.  —  Did  not  I  appre- 
hend Tom  Lambton,  who  fired  two  pistols  at 
my  head  ?  No,  no,  it  is  not  danger ;  but  what 
I  thought  was,  that  the  Earl  very  likely  might 
not  like  any  of  these  bargains  about  not  taking 
up  the  folks  that  we  find  there,  and  all  that. 
However,  as  he  told  me  to  obey  your  orders  in 
every  thing,  I  suppose  that  must  be  sufficient." 

"  It  must,  indeed,"  answered  Wilton;  "for  I 
have  no  time  to  stop  for  explanations  or  any 
thing  else ;  and  if  you  hesitate,  I  must  instantly 
send  for  another  messenger." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  hesitate,  sir,"  replied  the 
messenger ;  "  but  you  must  take  all  the  burden 
of  the  business  on  yourself.  I  shall  do  exactly 
as  you  order  me,  neither  more  nor  less ;  so  that 
if  there  comes  blame  any  where  it  must  rest  at 
your  door." 

"  Come,  come,  Arden,"  said  Wilton,  seeing 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  a  lukewarm  com- 
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panion  where  a  very  ardent  and  energetic  one 
was  much  wanted,  "  you  must  exert  yourself 
now  as  usual,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  so. 
Let  us  get  to  our  horses  as  fast  as  possible." 

Wilton  tried  to  soothe  the  Messenger  out  of 
his  ill-humour  as  they  rode  along,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  any  great  degree.  The  man  re- 
mained sullen  ;  being  one  of  those  who  like, 
when  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority,  to  rule 
all  around  them  rather  than  be  directed  by  any. 
So  long  as  he  had  conducted  the  search  himself, 
it  had  been  pleasant  enough  to  him  to  have  one 
of  the  minister's  secretaries  with  him,  following 
his  suggestions,  listening  to  his  advice,  and 
showing  deference  to  his  experience ;  but  wlien 
the  young  gentleman  took  the  business  into  his 
own  hands,  conducted  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  did  not  make  him  acquainted  even  with  all 
the  particulars,  his  vanity  was  mortified,  and  he 
resolved  to  assist  as  little  as  possible,  though  he 
could  not  refuse  to  act  according  to  the  direc- 
tions which  he  received.  This  determination 
was  so  evident,  that,  before  they  had  reached 
Gravesend,    Wilton   felt  cause   to  regret   that 
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he  had  not  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and 
sent  for  another  messenger.  His  companion's 
horse  must  needs  be  spared,  though  he  was 
strong,  quick,  and  needed  nothing  but  the 
spur ;  he  must  be  fed  here,  he  must  be  watered 
there ;  and  the  young  gentleman  began  to  fear 
that  delays  which  were  evidently  made  on  pur- 
pose, might  cause  them  to  be  late  ere  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  He 
had  remarked,  however,  that  the  messenger 
was  somewhat  proud  of  the  beast  that  carried 
him,  and  he  thought  it  in  no  degree  wrong  to 
make  use  of  a  stratagem  in  order  to  hurry  his 
follower's  pace. 

After  looking  at  the  horse  for  some  time 
with  a  marking  and  critical  eye,  he  said,  "  That 
is  a  fine  powerful  horse  of  yours,  Mr.  Arden. 
It  is  a  pity  he's  so  heavy  in  the  shoulder." 

"  Heavy  in  the  shoulder,  Mr.  Brown  ! "  said 
Arden  —  "I  don't  think  he  can  be  called  that, 
sir,  any  how ;  for  a  really  strong  serviceable 
horse,  he's  as  free  in  the  shoulder  as  any  horse 
in  England." 

"  I   did  not  exactly  mean,"  replied   Wilton, 
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"  to  say  that  he  was  heavy;  I  only  meant  that 
he  could  not  be  a  speedy  horse  with  that 
shoulder." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,  I  can't  say  that," 
replied  the  messenger,  evidently  much  piqued : 
"  you  reckon  your  horse  a  swift  horse,  I  should 
think,  Mr.  Brown,  and  yet  I'll  bet  you  money, 
that  at  any  pace  you  like,  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
mine  wo'n't  be  a  yard  behind." 

"  Oh,  trotting  will  do,  trgtting  will  do,"  re- 
plied Wilton  —  "  there's  no  such  made  horse  as 
mine  in  England.  Let  him  once  get  to  his  full 
pace,  and  he  will  out- trot  any  horse  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  "  let  us 
put  to  our  spurs  and  see." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Wilton,  and 
away  they  accordingly  Avent,  trotting  as  hard  as 
they  could  go  for  the  next  four  or  five  miles. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  scheme  was  so  far 
successful,  Wilton  and  the  messenger  did  not 
reach  the  village  of  High  Halstow  above  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  horses  were  by  this 
time  tired,  and   the  riders   somewhat  hungry. 
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Provisions  were  procured  in  haste  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  travellers,  and  the  horses,  too, 
were  fed.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  tired  animals  would  take  their  food,  and 
Wilton  and  his  companion  at  length  determined 
to  proceed  on  foot.  Before  they  did  so,  as  both 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  way,  application 
was  made  to  the  host  for  directions,  and  the 
reply,  '*'  Why  there  are  three  roads  you  can 
take!"  somewhat  puzzled  the  inquirers,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  followed  by  a  demand  of 
where  they  were  going  exactly. 

"  When  I  know  that,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  which  is  the  best  road." 

"  Why,  I  asked  the  way  to  Cowley  Castle," 
said  Wilton,  both  embarrassed  and  annoyed ; 
for  the  messenger  stood  coolly  by,  without  any 
attempt  to  aid  him,  and,  in  truth,  enjoying  a 
little  difficulty. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  Cowley  Castle  at 
this  time  of  night,"  said  the  man  :  "  why  the 
only  house  there  is  the  great  house,  and  that  is 
empty." 

"  My  good  friend,"    said   Wilton,    "  I  sup- 
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pose  the  next  question  you  will  ask  me  is, 
what  is  my  business  there  ?  I  ask  you  the  way 
to  Cowley  Castle,  and  pray,  if  you  can,  give 
me  a  straightforward  answer." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  determined  air  —  "I  have  given  you 
a  straightforward  answer.  There  are  three 
roads,  all  of  them  very  good  ones,  and  there  is, 
besides,  a  footpath," 

As  he  spoke,  he  stared  into  Wilton's  face 
with  a  look  half  dogged,  half  jocular ;  but  in 
the  end,  he  added,  — 

"  Come,  come,  sir  —  you  might  as  well  tell 
me  the  matter  at  once.  If  you  are  going  to 
Master  Plessis's  —  the  mountseer,  as  we  call 
him  here  —  I'll  put  you  upon  your  road  in  a 
minute :  I  mean  the  gentleman  that,  folks  think, 
has  some  dealings  with  France." 

It  struck  Wilton  instantly,  that  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  supposed  to  have  dealings  with 
France,  must  have  something  to  do  with  the 
detention  of  Laura,  and  he  therefore  replied, 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  you  suppose,  my  good 
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friend.  At  all  events,  put  me  upon  the  prin- 
cipal horse  road  towards  Cowley  Castle." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  the  host,  "  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  the  right 
when  you  go  out  of  the  door,  and  then  you  will 
find  a  road  to  the  left ;  then  take  the  first  road 
to  the  right  which  will  lead  you  straight  down 
to  Cowley  church.  Now,  if  you're  going  to 
Master  Plessis's,  you  had  better  not  go  farther 
than  that." 

«  That  way  will  not  be  difficult  to  find," 
replied  Wilton ;  and  followed  by  the  messenger 
he  quitted  the  little  inn,  or  rather  public- 
house,  for  it  was  no  better,  and  traced  accurately 
the  road  the  landlord  had  pointed  out. 

"  He  had  better  go  no  farther  than  Cowley 
church,  indeed,"  said  a  man  who  was  sitting  in 
the  bar,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone;  "  for  if  he  be 
going  to  Master  Plessis's,  he'll  be  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  turning  by  that  time." 

"  Jenkin,  Jenkin  ! "  cried  the  landlord,  not 
minding  what  his  guest  said,  but  addressing  a 
boy  who  was  cleaning  some  pewter  stoups  in  a 
kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  passage —  "  come  here. 
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niy  man.  Run  down  by  the  lanes  as  fast  as 
you  can  go,  and  tell  Master  Plessis  that  there 
are  two  gentlemen  coming  to  his  house,  whose 
looks  I  don't  like  at  all.  One  is  a  state  mes- 
senger, if  I'm  not  much  mistaken.  I've  seen 
his  face  before,  I'm  sure  enough,  and  I  think  it 
was  when  Evans  the  coiner  was  taken  up  at 
Stroud.  You  can  get  there  half  an  hour  before 
them,  if  you  run  away  straight  by  the  lanes." 

The  boy  lost  not  a  moment^  very  sure  that 
any  one  who  brought  Monsieur  Plessis  intelli- 
gence of  importance  would  get  something  at 
least  for  his  pains. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilton  and  his  companion 
walked  on.  The  sky  was  clear  above,  but  it 
had  already  become  very  dark,  and  a  doubt 
occurred,  both  at  the  first  and  second  turning, 
as  to  whether  they  were  right.  Wilton  and 
the  messenger  had  furnished  themselves  with 
pistols,  besides  their  swords;  and  the  young- 
gen  tleman  paused  for  a  moment  to  ascertain 
that  the  priming  had  not  fallen  out;  but  no- 
thing would  induce  the  messenger  to  do  so  like- 
wise ;  for  his  sullen  mood  had  seized  upon  him 
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again  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  he  merely 
replied  that  his  pistols  would  do  very  well,  and 
that  it  would  be  lucky  if  Mr.  Brown  were  as 
sure  of  his  way  as  he  was  of  his  pistols. 

"  1  should  like  you  to  give  me  my  orders, 
Mr.  Brown,"  he  added  in  the  same  dogged  tone  ; 
"  for  I  am  always  glad  to  know  before  hand 
what  it  is  I  am  to  do,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
do  it." 

"  I  shall  of  course  give  orders,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, somewhat  sharply,  "  when  they  are  re- 
quired, Mr.  Arden.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  I  expect 
every  minute  to  meet  a  person  who  will  lead  us 
to  the  house  where  Lady  Laura  is  detained. 
At  that  house,  we  shall  have  to  encounter,  I 
understand,  a  number  of  persons  whose  interest 
and  design  is  to  carry  her  off,  probably  to  the 
coast  of  France.  I  intend  to  demand  her  in  a 
peaceable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  in  ease 
they  refuse  to  give  her  up,  must  act  according 
to  circumstances.  I  expect  your  support  on  all 
the  legal  points  of  the  case,  such  as  the  due 
notice  of  our  authority,  et  ccetera;  and,  in  case 
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it  should  become  necessary  or  prudent  either 
to  menace  or  to  use  force,  I  will  tell  you  at  the 
time.'* 

The  messenger  made  no  reply,  but  sunk 
again  into  sullen  silence ;  and  Wilton  clearly 
saw  that  little  help,  and  indeed  little  advantage, 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  his  self- 
suffic-ient  attendant,  except  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  person  in  his  company  was 
likely  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  those  to 
whom  he  might  be  opposed.  Messengers  of  state 
were  in  those  days  very  awful  people,  and  em- 
ployed in  general  in  the  arrest  of  such  criminals 
as  were  very  unlikely  to  escape  the  axe  if  taken. 
Yet  it  seldom  if  ever  happened  that  any  resist- 
ance was  offered  to  them  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  at  the  appearance  of  a  single  individual  of 
this  redoubted  species,  it  often  happened  three 
or  four  traitors,  murderers,  spies,  or  pirates, 
whose  fate  if  taken  was  perfectly  certain,  would 
seem  to  give  up  all  hope,  and  surrendering 
without  resistance,  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  led  quietly  to  the  shambles. 

Thus  if  Arden  did  but  his  mere  duty,  Wilton 
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knew  that  the  effect  of  his  presence  would  be 
great ;  but  as  he  walked  on,  he  began  to  enter- 
tain new  apprehensions.  For  nearly  two  miles 
no  one  appeared  to  guide  them  to  the  place 
of  their  destination;  and  at  length  a  church,  with 
some  cottages  gathered  round  it,  announced  that 
they  had  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Cowley, 
where,  as  several  roads  and  paths  branched  off 
in  different  directions,  he  found  it  advisable  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  the  landlord,  and  not  go 
any  farther. 

He  consequently  turned  back  again  ;  but  a 
thin  white  fog  was  now  beginning  to  come  on 
— ^a  visitation  to  which  that  part  of  the  country 
near  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
way  is  very  often  subject.  The  cloud  rolled 
forward,  and  Wilton  and  the  messenger  ad- 
vanced directly  into  it ;  so  that  at  length  the 
hedge  could  only  be  distinguished  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  beyond  it,  on  either  side, 
nothino;  could  be  seen  farther  than  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  yards. 

The  messenger  lingered  somewhat  behind, 
muttering,    "  This  is  pleasant;"  but  ere   long, 
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as  they  were  approaching  the  top  of  a  narrow 
lane  Vshich  Wilton  had  before  remarked,  as 
they  passed,  he  thought  he  heard  people  speak- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  stopped  to  listen.  The 
tones  were  those  of  a  male  and  a  female  voice, 
conversing  evidently  with  eagerness,  though 
with  slow  and  measured  words  and  long  pauses. 
Wilton  thought  that  the  sound  of  one  voice  was 
familiar  to  him,  though  the  speaker  was  at  such 
a  distance  that  he  could  not  catch  any  of  the 
words. 

Not  doubting  at  all,  however,  that  one  of  the 
interlocutors  was  the  person  who  was  to  guide 
him  on  his  way,  Wilton  paused,  determined  to 
wait  till  they  came  up. 

A  loud  "  So  be  it  then  ! "  was  at  length 
uttered ;  and  the  next  moment  steps  were 
heard  advancing  rapidly  towards  him,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  made  its  appearance  through 
the  mist,  first  like  one  of  the  fabled  shades 
upon  the  dim  shores  of  the  gloomy  river,  but 
growing  into  solidity  as  it  came  near. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

For  the  rio-lit  understanding^  of  all  that  is  to 
follow  —  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
we  are  only  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  story 
—  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  house 
of  Monsieur   Plessis,  and  to  trace   the  events 
of  the   past   day,   till   we   have   brought  them 
exactly  down  to  that  precise  time  when  Wilton 
was  walking,  as  we  have  described,  with  a  mist 
around  him  both  moral  and  physical,  upon  the 
road  between  High  Halstow  and  Cowley.     We 
must  even  go  beyond  that,  and  introduce  the 
reader  into  a  lady's  bedchamber,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  as  she  was  dressing  herself  after 
the  night's  repose ;  though,  indeed,    repose  it 
could  scarcely  be  called,  for  those  bright  eyes 
had  closed  but  for  a  short  period  during  the 
darkness,  and  anxiety  and  grief  had  been  the 
companions  of  her  pillow.     Yet  it  is  not  Lady 
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Laura  of  whom  we  speak,  but  of  that  gentle- 
looking  and  beautiful  lady,  whom  we  have 
described  as  sitting  in  the  saloon  of  Plessis's 
house,  shortly  before  the  conspirators  assembled 
there. 

Without  any  of  the  aids  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment, she  was  certainly  a  very  beautiful  being, 
and  as,  sitting  before  the  glass,  she  drew  out 
with  her  taper  fingers  the  glossy  curls  of  her 
rich  dark  hair,  nothing  could  be  more  graceful 
than  the  attitudes  into  which  the  whole  form 
was  cast.  Often  as  she  did  so  she  would 
pause  and  meditate,  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand  for  a  moment  or  two.  Sometimes 
she  would  raise  her  eyes  imploringly  towards 
Heaven,  and  once  those  eyes  became  full  of 
tears.  She  wiped  them  away  hastily,  however, 
as  if  angry  with  herself  for  giving  way,  and 
then  proceeded  eagerly  with  the  task  of  the 
toilet. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  she  unlocked,  and 
the  next  instant,  another  lady,  to  whom  the 
reader  has  been  already  introduced,  entered  the 
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chamber.  It  was  the  same  person  whom  we  have 
called  the  Lady  Helen,  in  her  interview  with 
Wilton  Brown ;  and  there  was  still  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  that  same  look  of 
tender  melancholy  which  is  generally  left  upon 
the  face  by  long  grief  acting  upon  an  amiable 
heart.  It  was,  indeed,  less  the  expression  of  a 
settled  gloom  on  her  own  part,  than  of  sympathy 
with  the  sorrows  of  others,  rendered  more  active 
by  sorrows  endured  herself.  On  the  present 
occasion  she  had  a  note  in  her  hand,  which  she 
held  out  towards  the  fair  girl  whom  she  had 
interrupted  at  her  toilet,  saying,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  There,  Caroline — I  hope  it  may  bring 
you  good  news,  dear  girl."  The  other  took  it 
eagerly  and  broke  the  seal,  with  hands  that 
trembled  so  much,  that  they  almost  let  the  paper 
drop. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Helen,"  cried  the  younger  lady, 
while  the  colour  came  and  went  in  her  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  then  again  nearly 
overflowed,  "  we  must,  indeed,  we  must  stay 
over  to-day.  He  says  he  \Ndll  come  down  to  see 
me  this  afternoon.  Indeed  we  must  stay;  for 
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it  is  my  last  chance,  Helen  dear,  my  last 
chance  of  happiness  in  life." 

"  We  will  stay,  of  course,  Caroline,'*  replied 
the  other;  "  but  I  trust,  my  poor  girl,  that  if 
you  see  him,  you  will  act  both  wisely  and  firmly. 
Let  him  not  move  you  to  yield  any  farther 
than  you  have  done,  let  him  not  move  you, 
my  sweet  Caroline,  to  remain  in  a  degrading 
and  painful  state  of  doubt.  Act  firmly,  and 
as  you  proposed  but  yesterday,  in  order,  at 
least,  if  you  do  no  more,  not  to  be,  as  it  were, 
an  accomplice  in  his  ill-treatment  of  yourself." 

"  Oh  no  ! "  replied  the  other,  *'  oh  no  !  Fear 
not,  dear  lady,  that  I  will  deal  with  him  other- 
wise than  firmly.  But  yet  you  know  he  is  my 
husband,  Helen,  and  I  cannot  refuse  to  obey 
his  will,  except  where  he  requires  of  me  a  breach 
of  higher  duties." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Lady  Helen.  "  When  he 
claims  you  openly  as  his  wife,  Caroline,  then 
he  has  a  right  to  command,  and  no  one  can 
blame  you  for  obeying ;  but  he  must  not  take 
the  whole  advantage  of  his  situation  as  your 
husband,    without   giving   you   the  name   and 
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station,  or  suffering  you  to  assume  the  character 
of  his  wife.  Let  him  now  do  you  justice  in 
these  respects,  or  else,  dear  CaroHne,  leave  him  ! 
fly  from  him !  strive  to  forget  him  !  Look  upon 
yourself  as  widowed,  and  try  to  bear  your 
sorrow  as  an  infliction  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
for  having  committed  this  action  without  your 
father's  knowledge  and  consent." 

"  Oh,  Helen  ! "  replied  the  other,  mournfully, 
"  you  know  my  father  was  upon  the  bed  of 
death;  you  know  that  Henry  was  obliged  to 
depart  in  three  weeks ;  you  know  that  I  loved 
him,  and  that  if  I  had  parted  with  him  then, 
without  giving  him  the  hand  I  had  promised, 
it  might  have  been  years  before  I  saw  him 
again  ;  for  then  I  should  have  had  no  title  to 
seek  him  as  his  wife,  and  the  ports  of  France 
were  not  likely  to  be  opened  to  him  again. 
Would  you  have  had  me  agitate  my  father 
at  that  moment?  Could  I  refuse  to  be  his 
under  such  circumstances,  when  I  believed 
every  word  that  he  said,  when  I  thought  that  if 
he  departed  without  being  my  husband,  I  might 
not  behold  him  for  many  years  to  come?" 
L  4 
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"  Forgive  ine  for  glancing  at  the  past,  poor 
child,"  replied  her  friend —  "  I  meant  not  to  im- 
ply a  reproach,  Caroline;  but  all  I  wish  is  to 
counsel  you  to  firmness.  Let  not  love  get  the 
better  of  your  judgment.  But  tell  him  your 
determination  at  once,  and  abide  by  it  when  it 
is  told.  If  you  would  ever  obtain  justice  for 
yourself,  Caroline,  now  is  the  moment.  He 
himself  will  love  and  respect  you  more  for  it 
hereafter.  He  assigns  no  reason  for  farther 
delay ;  and  his  letters,  hitherto,  have  certainly 
suggested  no  motives  which  could  lead  either 
your  judgment  or  your  affection  to  consent  to 
that  which  is  degrading  to  yourself  I  have 
seen  enough  of  these  things,  Caroline,  and  I 
know  that  they  always  end  in  misery." 

*'  Misery  !"  replied  the  younger  lady,  "alas  ! 
Helen,  what  have  I  to  expect  but  misery  ?  Oh, 
Helen,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not  openly  ac- 
knowledge our  marriage,  and  forbids  me  to 
proclaim  it  —  it  is  not  that  which  makes  me 
unhappy.  Heaven  knows,  were  that  all,  I 
could  willingly  go  on  without  the  acknowledge- 
ment.    I  could  shut  myself  from  the  day,  devote 
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myself  to  him  alone,  forswear  rank,  and  station, 
and  the  pleasures  of  affluence,  for  nothing  but  his 
love;  so  long  that,  knowing  I  myself  was  vir- 
tuous, I  also  knew  that  he  continued  to  love  me 
well.  It  is  not  that,  Helen,  it  is  not  that ;  but 
all  which  I  have  heard  assures  me,  that  notwith- 
standing every  vow  of  amendment,  of  changed 
life,  of  constant  affection  towards  me,  he  is  faith- 
less to  me  in  a  thousand  instances;  that  his 
wish  of  longer  concealment  proceeds,  not  from 
necessity,  but  from  a  libertine  spirit;  in  short, 
Helen,  that  I  have  been  for  a  week  the  creature 
of  his  pleasure,  but  that  he  never  really  loved 
me  ;  that  his  heart  rested  with  me  for  an  hour, 
and  has  now  gone  on  to  others." 

As  she  spoke,  she  sank  again  into  her  chair, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together  as  they  rested 
on  her  knee,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground 
during  a  moment  or  two  of  bitter  thought. 

The  other  lady  advanced  toward  her,  and 
after  gazing  at  her  for  a  minute,  she  kissed  her 
beautiful  brow  affectionately,  saying,  "  Never- 
theless, Caroline,  he  does  love  you.  He  is  a 
libertine  by  habit,  Caroline,  I  trust  not  a  liber- 
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tine  in  heart;  and  I  see  in  every  line  that  he 
writes  to  you  that  he  loves  you  still,  and  always 
will  love  you.  It  is  my  belief,  dear  Caroline, 
that  if  you  behave  well  to  him  now,  firmly, 
though  kindly,  gently,  though  decidedly;  if 
you  yield  nothing  either  to  love,  or  importunity, 
or  remonstrance,  but  tell  him  that  you  now^  bid 
him  farewell  for  ever  if  he  so  chooses  it,  and 
that  you  will  never  either  see  him  or  hear  from 
him,  or  write  to  him,  till  he  comes  openly  as 
your  husband,  and  gives  you  the  same  vows, 
and  assurance  of  future  affection,  and  good 
conduct,  that  he  did  at  first  —  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, I  say,  that  the  love  for  you  which  I  see 
is  still  strong  within  him,  the  only  good  thing 
perhaps  in  his  heart,  will  bring  him  back  to 
you  at  last.  Passion  may  lead  him  astray, 
folly  may  get  the  better  of  reason,  evil  habits 
may  rule  him  for  a  time;  but  the  memory  of 
your  sweetness,  and  your  beauty,  and  your 
firmness,  and  your  gentleness,  will  come  back 
upon  his  mind,  even  in  the  society  of  the  gay, 
the  light,  and  the  profligate,  and  will  seem  like 
a  diamond  beside  false  stones." 
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"  Hush,  hush,  hush  ! "  said  the  younger 
Jady,  blushing  deeply — "  I  must  not  hear  such 
praises,  Helen :  praises  that  I  do  not  deserve." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  child,  I  speak  but  what  I 
mean,"  replied  the  Lady  Helen  —  ''I  say  that 
the  recollection  of  you  and  your  young  fresh 
beauty,  and  your  generous  mind,  will  re- 
turn to  his  remembrance,  my  Caroline,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  even  the  most 
opposite;  in  the  midst  of  various  enjoyments, 
in  the  heated  revel,  and  in  the  idle  pageant; 
when  lonely  in  his  chamber,  when  suffering 
distress,  or  pain,  or  illness ;  amidst  the  reverses 
and  the  strife,  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  and 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  will  remember  you 
and  love  you  still.  That  memory  will  be,  to 
him,  as  a  sweet  tune  that  we  have  loved  in  our 
youth,  the  recollection  of  which  brings  with  it 
always  visions  of  the  only  joys  that  we  have 
known  without  alloy.  But  still,  remember, 
Caroline,  that  the  condition  on  which  this  is  to 
be  obtained,  the  condition  on  which  his  recol- 
lection of  you  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  precious 
antidote  to  the  evils  of  his  heart,  is,  that  you 
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now  act  towards  him  with  firmness  and  with 
dignity." 

"  But  suppose,  dear  lady,"  said  the  other, 
"  that  he  were  to  ask  me  to  remain  with  him, 
still  concealing  our  marriage.  Nay,  look  not 
terrified  —  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I  have 
told  you  how  I  am  going  to  act,  and,  on  my 
honour,  I  will  keep  to  my  determination.  I 
only  ask  you  what  you  think  would  then  be  the 
consequences?" 

"  Destruction  both  to  you  and  to  him,"  re- 
plied the  Lady  Helen  :  "  he  would  never  look 
upon  you  entirely  as  his  wife,  he  would  never 
treat  you  entirely  as  such.  You  would  dwell 
with  him  almost  as  a  concubine.  —  Forgive 
me,  but  it  must  be  spoken.  —  He  would  grow 
tired  of  your  beauty,  weary  of  your  society; 
your  virtues  would  be  lost  upon  him,  because  he 
w^ould  see  that  firmness  was  not  amongst  them, 
and  he  would  not  respect  you  because  you  had 
not  respected  yourself.  There  is  something, 
Caroline,  in  the  state  and  dignity,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  which  surrounds  a  virtuous  married  wo- 
man, that  has  a  great  effect  upon  her  husband, 
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ay,  and  a  great  effect  upon  herself.  There  is 
not  one  man,  CaroHne,  out  of  a  million,  who 
has  genuine  nobility  of  heart  enough  to  stand 
the  test  of  a  long  concealed  private  marriage. 
I  never  saw  but  one,  Caroline,  and  I  have 
mingled  with  almost  every  scene  of  human  life, 
and  seen  the  world  with  almost  all  its  faces. 
However,  here,  there  can  be  no  cause  which 
should  justly  induce  you  to  consent  to  live  whh 
him  under  such  circumstances,  and  there  are  a 
thousand  causes  to  prevent  you  from  so  doing. 
If  you  were  to  do  it,  you  would  lose  your  re- 
spect for  yourself,  and  how  then  could  you  ex- 
pect that  he  would  retain  any  for  you?" 

The  conversation  was  some  time  protracted 
in  the  same  tone,  and  nearly  a  whole  hour  was 
thus  passed  ere  the  younger  lady  was  dressed 
and  ready  to  accompany  her  friend  to  break- 
fast. 

Monsieur  Plessis  was  there  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  table,  treating  his  fair  guests  not  exactly 
as  his  equals,  but  yet  behaving  not  at  all  as 
an  Englishman,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
have  demeaned  himself.     He  was  polite,  atten- 
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live,   deferential;    but   he  was  still    Monsieur 
Plessis  in  his  own  house.     There  can  be  no 
doubt   that   all   he   furnished    them   with   was 
amply  paid  for ;  but  yet  he  had  an  air  of  con- 
ferring a  favour,  and  indeed  felt  that  he  did 
so  when  he  received  them  into  his  dwelling  at 
all.    There  w^as  thus  an  air  of  gallantry  mingled 
with  his  respectfulness,  a  sweet  smile  that  bent 
his  lips   when   he   pressed  either  of  them    to 
their  food,  a  courteous  and  affable  look  when 
he  greeted  them  for  the  first  time  that  day, 
all  of  which  spoke  that  Monsieur  Plessis   felt 
that  he  was  laying  them  under  an  obligation, 
and    wished    to    do    it    in    the    most   graceful 
manner    possible.     The    breakfast    table   was 
beautifully  laid  out,  with  damask  linen  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  more  silver  than  was  usually 
displayed  at  that  day  even  in  families  of  dis- 
tinction. Both  the  ladies  seated  themselves;  and 
Plessis  was  proceeding  to  recommend  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  chocolate  which  had  ever  been 
brouoht  from  Portugal — at  least  so  he  assured 
them — when    the    elder   lady    interrupted    its 
praises  by  saying,    "  Had  we  not  better  wait 
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a  little,  Monsieur  Plessis,  for  the  young  lady 
■vvhom  we  saw  yesterday?" 

Plessis,  however,  put  his  finger  on  his  large 
nose,  saying,  "  Her  breakfast  will  be  taken  to 
her  in  her  chamber,  Miladi.     There  are  mys- 
teries in  all  things,  as  you  well  know.     Now 
here  you  are ;  and  there  are  nine  or  ten  gentle- 
men meet  at  my  house  every  night,  from  whom 
I    am    obliged    to   hide    that   you   are    in    the 
place  at  all.     Here  is  this  young  lady,  who,  it 
seems,  I  should  have  concealed  from  you  in  the 
same  way  :  only  I  could  not  refuse  to  let  you  see 
her  and  speak  to  her  yesterday,  in  order  that 
you  might  be  kind  to  her  on  board  the  ship  ; 
for  she  is  to  go  in  the  ship  with  you,  you  know, 
and  she  seems  quite  helpless,  and  not  accustomed 
to   all   these  things.      When   the    worthy  gen- 
tlemen   found   that    the    ship   was   not   to   sail 
last  night,  they  were  in  a  great  embarrassment, 
and  charged  me  strictly  not  to  let  her  see  any 
one  till  the  ship  sailed ;  and  I  find  they  have  put 
a  man  to  watch  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  so 
that  no  one  can  go  out  or  come  in  without  being 
seen.    They  told  me  nothing  about  it;  and  that 
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was  uncivil;  but,  however,  I  must  keep  her 
to  her  own  room ;  for  the  man  that  they  left 
in  the  house  with  my  consent  to  keep  guard 
over  her  watches  sharply  also." 

The  elder  lady  said  nothing,  but  the  colour 
of  the  younger  heightened  a  good  deal  at  this 
detail,  and  she  started  up  indignantly  as  soon 
as  Plessis  had  finished,  exclaiming,  "  Non- 
sense, sir.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  — 
You  a  man  of  honour  and  gallantry,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  gay  smile,  such  as  had  once 
been  common  to  her  countenance,  passing  over 
it  for  a  moment  —  "  you  a  man  of  honour  and 
gallantry,  Monsieur  Plessis,  consenting  to  see  a 
lady  discourteously  used  and  maltreated  in  your 
house,  and  a  stranger  put  as  a  spy  upon  you  in 
your  own  dwelling.  Fie  !  For  shame  !  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  !  I  shall  go  immediately 
to  her  with  your  compliments,  and  ask  her  to 
come  to  breakfast.  And  let  me  see  if  this  spy 
upon  you  will  dare  to  stop  me." 

"  Oh  no,  Miladi,"  replied  Plessis,  «  he  is 
not  a  spy  upon  me ;  but  I  said  myself  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  young  lady  being 
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detained;  that  it  was  no  part  of  my  business, 
and  should  not  be  done  by  my  people;  that 
they  might  have  the  rooms  at  the  west  corner 
of  the  house  if  they  liked,  but  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  beseech  you,  dear  lady," 
he  continued,  seeing  Caroline  moving  towards 
the  door —  "  I  beseech  you,  do  not  meddle;  for 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  anil  bad  business,  and 
I  fear  it  will  end  ill.  — Nay,  nay  !  "  and  spring- 
ing towards  the  door  he  placed  himself  between 
it  and  the  lady,  bowing  lowly,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  .nd  exclaiming,  ^'  Humbly  on 
my  knees  I  kiss  your  beautiful  feet,  and  beseech 
you  not  to  meddle  with  this  bad  business." 

"  A  very  bad  business,  indeed,"  said  Caro- 
line, "  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  am 
going  to  meddle.  Monsieur  Plessis.  Do  me 
the  favour  of  getting  out  of  my  way.  I  thought 
you  were  a  man  of  gallantry  and  spirit,  Mon- 
sieur Plessis.  —  I  am  determined ;  so  there  is 
no  use  in  opposing  me." 

Plessis  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  bowed  his 
head  low,  and  with  a  look  which  said  as  plainly 
as  ariy  look  could  say,  '•'  I  see  there  is  never  anv 
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use  of  opposing  a  woman,"  he  suffered  the  fair 
lady  to  pass  out,  while  her  friend  remained  sit- 
ting thoughtfully  at  the  table. 

The  lady  whom  we  have  called  Caroline 
walked  quietly  along  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
house  till  she  came  to  a  spot  where  a  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor  was  sitting  on  a  large  chest, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  two  knees,  and  his  chin 
on  his  two  hands,  looking  very  much  wearied 
with  his  watch,  and  swinging  one  of  his  feet 
backwards  and  forwards  disconsolately.  There 
was  a  door  farther  on,  and  towards  it  the  lady 
walked;  but  found  that  it  was  locked,  though  the 
key  was  on  the  outside.  The  sailor  personage 
had  started  up  as  she  passed,  and  then  gazed 
at  her  proceedings  with  no  small  surprise ;  but 
as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock,  he  came 
forward  saying,  "  Ma'am,  what  do  you  v/ant 
there?" 

"  T  want,"  replied  the  lady,  turning  round 
and  looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  merely 
to  call  this  young  lady  to  breakfast.  Be  so 
good  as  to  open  the  door :  the  lock  is  rather 
stiff." 
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She  spoke  so  completely  with  the  tone  of 
calm  authority,  that  the  man  did  not  even  hesi- 
tate, but  opened  the  door  wide,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  she  had  some  right  to  enter.  The 
lady  was  about  to  go  in ;  but  suddenly  a  feeling 
of  apprehension  seized  her,  lest  the  man  should 
shut  the  door  and  lock  it  upon  her  also ;  and 
pausing  in  the  doorway  she  addressed  Lady 
Laura,  who  we  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader 
was  within,  '^  I  have  come  to  ask  you,"  she 
said,  *'if  you  will  go  with  me  to  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  gladly,  gladly  ! "  cried  the  poor  girl, 
darting  forward  and  holding  out  her  hands  to 
her ;  and  Caroline,  drawing  one  fair  arm  through 
her  own,  led  her  onward  to  the  room  where 
she  had  left  the  Lady  Helen. 

The  man  paused  and  hesitated,  and  then  fol  - 
lowed  the  two  ladies  along  the  passage ;  but 
before  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  was 
said,  Caroline  had  whispered  to  her  companion, 
"  It  is  already  done :  I  have  had  an  answer  to 
my  note  v/hich  went  in  the  same  packet,  so  that 
the  place  of  your  detention  is  now  certainly 
known  to  those  who  will  not  fail  to  send  you  aid." 
M  2 
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The  bright  joy  that  came  up  in  the  eyes  of 
Laura  might  ver}^  well  have  betrayed  to  the 
man  who  guarded  her,  had  he  seen  her  face, 
that  she  had  received  more  intelligence  than 
his  employers  could  have  "wished.  He  fol- 
lowed, however,  at  some  distance,  without  tak- 
ing any  notice ;  and  seeming  to  think  it  enough 
to  watch  her  movements,  and  prevent  her  egress 
from  the  house,  he  seated  himself  again  near 
the  door  of  the  chamber  where  breakfast  had 
been  prepared,  while  Laura  and  her  fair  com- 
panion entered  the  room. 

They  found  the  Lady  Helen  and  Monsieur 
Plessis  in  eager  conversation,  the  lady  having 
just  announced  to  him  her  intention  of  de- 
laying their  departure  till  another  day ;  and  he, 
who  was,  in  fact,  part  proprietor  of  the  vessel 
which  was  to  bear  them  to  France,  and  was 
actuated  by  very  different  views,  urging  her 
eagerly  to  follow  her  first  intention  of  sailing 
that  night.  He  made  representations  of  all 
sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  were  to 
arise  from  the  delay ;  the  two  ladies  were  likely 
to  be  arrested ;  he  was  likely  to  be  ruined ;  the 
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master  of  the  ship  would  sail  without  them  ; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  was  represented  as 
about  to  happen  which  could  induce  them  to 
take  their  departure  with  all  speed. 

The  Lady  Helen,  however,  was  resolute. 
She  replied  that  from  what  she  had  heard 
in  London,  she  was  convinced  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  whatsoever  of  their  even  being 
inquired  after,  and  much  less  of  their  being 
arrested  ;  that  his  ruin  was  only  likely  to  be  a 
consequence  of  the  arrest,  and  therefore  that 
was  disposed  of  Then  again,  in  regard  to 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  sailing  without  them, 
she  said  that  was  improbable,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  thereby  lose  the  large  sum  he  was  to 
receive,  both  for  bringing  them  thither  and 
taking  them  back. 

Now  though  Monsieur  Plessis  was,  in  his  way, 
a  very  courageous  and  determined  person,  who 
in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  could  take  his 
own  part  very  vigorously,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  successfully,  yet  he  was  much  feebler  ia 
the  presence  of  a  lady,  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  three  to  one,  they  certainly  made 
M   3 
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bim  do  any  thing  they  liked.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Laura  was  permitted  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  that  day  with  the  two  accidental 
tenants  of  Monsieur  Plessis's  house  ;  and  not  a 
little  comfort,  mdeed,  was  that  permission  to 
her. 

It  was  a  moment  when  any  society  would 
have  been  a  great  consolation  and  relief.  But 
there  was  in  the  two  ladies  with  whom  she 
was  now  associated  for  the  time  much  more  to 
interest  and  to  please.  The  manners  of  each 
were  of  the  highest  tone ;  the  person  of  each  was 
highly  pleasing ;  and  when  Laura  turned  to  the 
Lady  Helen,  and  marked  the  gentle  pensive- 
ness  of  her  beautiful  countenance,  listened  to 
the  high,  pure,  noble  words  that  hung  upon  her 
lips,  and  marked  the  deep  feelings  which  existed 
beneath  an  exterior  that  people  sometimes 
thought  cold,  the  remembrance  of  her  own 
mother  rose  up  before  her,  and  she  felt  a  sort 
of  clinging  yearning  towards  a  being  who  re- 
sembled her  in  so  many  respects. 

With  the  younger  lady,  too,  she  had  many  a 
thought  and  many  a  feeling  in  common.    Caro- 
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line  was  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  and 
evidently  more  acquainted  with  the  world;  but 
there  were  deep  strong  feelings  apparent  in 
every  word  she  uttered  —  a  thoughtfulness  (if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves)  which  blended 
with  an  air  of  carelessness  —  a  depth,  to  be  seen 
even  through  occasional  lightness,  which  was 
only  like  a  profound  river  rippled  by  a  rapid 
breeze.  Each  had  subjects  for  thought ;  each 
had  more  or  less  matter  for  grief  or  apprehen- 
sion; but  each  found  relief  in  the  society  of  the 
other ;  and  the  day  passed  over  more  happily 
than  Laura  could  have  imagined  it  Vvould  have 
done  in  such  circumstances. 

Towards  evening,  indeed,  she  became  anxious 
and  apprehensive,  for  no  attempt  to  deliver  her 
had,  apparently,  been  made,  and  she  had  been 
warned  that  she  was  to  embark  for  France  that 
night.  From  this  apprehension,  however,  the 
Lady  Helen  speedily  relieved  her,  by  assuring 
her  that  there  was  no  other  ship  to  convey  her 
but  that  which  was  hired  to  take  herself  and 
her  young  friend  to  France,  and  that  they  had 
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determined  upon  putting  off  their  departure  till 
the  succeeding  night. 

About  the  same  hour,  however,  Caroline 
became  uneasy  and  agitated.  She  rose  often  ; 
she  looked  often  at  her  watch ;  she  gazed 
out  from  the  window ;  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  sky ;  and  in  the  end  she  retired  for  a 
time  to  her  own  chamber,  and  returned  shortly 
after,  dressed  for  going  out,  with  a  short  black 
cloak  richly  trimmed  cast  over  her  shoulders, 
and  a  silk  hood,  stiffened  with  whalebone  and 
deeply  fringed  with  lace,  covering  her  head  and 
the  greatest  part  of  her  face. 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  take  with  you,  my 
dear  child,  to  show  you  the  way?"  said  the 
Lady  Helen. 

"  No  one,  sweet  lady,"  replied  the  other. 
"  While  you  were  away  from  me  in  London  I 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  explore  every 
path  round  this  house,  and  the  place  is  so  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  neither  he  nor  I  can  mis- 
take it." 

Lady  Helen  looked  in  her  face  for  a  moment 
with  an   expression   somewhat   sad  as  well  as 
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inquiring;  and  her  beautiful  companion,  as  if 
comprehending  at  once  what  she  meant,  ad- 
vanced quietly  towards  her,  knelt  on  the  foot- 
stool at  her  feet,  and  putting  her  two  hands  in 
hers,  she  said,  "  I  promise  you  most  solemnly, 
dearest  lady  —  most  solemnly  and  firmly  do  I 
promise,  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  sliaken  in 
any  one  of  the  resolutions  which  I  have  taken 
with  your  advice." 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,  thank  you,"  cried 
the  elder  lady  — ''  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
prospect,  Caroline,  of  seeing  you  ultimately 
happy.  But  oh,  do  not  be  late,  my  sweet  child. 
Return  to  us  soon.  The  country  is  in  a  dis- 
tracted state  —  the  hour  is  very  late.  You  see 
it  is  already  growing  dusk." 

"  I  will  return  as  soon  as  I  can,"  replied 
Caroline,  and  left  the  room. 

The  man  who  was  still  on  watch  in  the  pas- 
sage looked  at  her  attentively  but  said  nothing ; 
and  Plessis,  who  was  at  the  door  speaking  to 
two  ship  boys,  said  merely,  "  It  is  very  cold 
and  very  late,  Madame.  I  wonder  you  don't 
get  cold  with  such  late  walks." 
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She  made  no  reply,  but  went  on ;  and  tak- 
ing one  or  two  turns  through  the  tortuous 
lanes  in  the  neighbourhood,  arrived  at  a  spot 
where  a  small  obelisk  of  no  very  graceful  form 
or  great  dimensions,  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  marked  the  boundary  of  four  distinct 
parishes.  She  paused  there  for  a  moment,  and 
leaned  upon  the  landmark  as  if  from  fatigue, 
weakness,  or  agitation.  The  light  was  now 
dim,  but  it  was  not  yet  dark ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  she  saw  a  figure  appear  suddenly 
in  the  lane  before  her. 

It  advanced  rapidly  towards  her,  and  she 
pressed  lier  hand  tight  upon  her  heart.  One 
might  have  heard  it  throbbingc  The  gentleman 
came  on  with  a  pace  like  lightning,  and  held 
out  his  hand  towards  her.  She  gave  him  her 
hand  but  turned  away  her  head;  and  after 
gazing  on  her  for  a  moment,  he  drew  her  gently 
to  his  bosom,  saying,  "  One  kiss  at  least,  my 
Caroline." 

She  did  not  refuse  it,  and  he  pressed  her 
warmly  to  his  heart.     There  was  a  moment^s 
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silence,  and  then  his  arms  relaxed  their  hold, 
and  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  Heaven  !" 

He  then  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  walked 
on  with  her. 

"  Oh,  Caroline,"  he  said  at  length,  "  would 
that  you  did  know  how  I  love  you  ! " 

"  If  I  did  know,  Sherbrooke,"  she  replied, 
"  that  you  really  did  love  me,  it  would  make 
me  far,  far  happier  than  I  am.v  But  how  can 
I  believe  it,  Sherbrooke  ?  how  can  I  believe 
it?" 

"  Is  it,"  he  demanded,  "  is  it  because  I  have 
asked  you  to  conceal  our  marriage  a  little 
longer?  is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  doubt 
my  love  ?  Is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  have 
come  over  to  England,  risking  all  and  every 
thing,  affecting  my  fate  in  ways  that  you  have 
no  idea  of?     Is  it  for  this,  Caroline?" 

There  was  a  pause  for  several  minutes,  and 
at  length  she  answered,  — 

"  Not  entirely.  There  may  have  been  many 
reasons,  Sherbrooke,  joined  therewith.  There 
were  many  that  I  stated  in  my  letters  to 
you.     There  were  others  that  you  might  have 
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imagined.  Was  it  unnatural  that  I  should  wish 
to  see  my  husband  ?  was  it  unnatural  I  should 
believe  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  ?  As 
I  told  you,  the  circumstances  were  changed ; 
my  father  was  dead ;  I  had  none  to  protect  me 
in  France;  the  Lady  Helen  was  coming  to 
England.  When  she  was  gone,  I  was  left  quite 
alone.  But  oh,  Sherbrooke,  tell  me,  tell  me, 
what  cause  have  I  had  to  believe  that  you  love 
me?     Have  you  not  neglected  me ?     Have  you 

not  forgotten  me  ?     Have  you  not " 

"  Never,  never,  Caroline  ! "  he  cried  vehe- 
mently —  "  in  my  wildest  follies,  in  my  rashest 
acts,  I  have  thought  of  you  and  loved  you.  I 
have  remembered  you  with  affection,  and  with 
grief,  and  with  tenderness.  Memory,  sad  me- 
mory, has  come  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
maddest  efforts  for  gaiety,  and  cast  me  into  a 
fit  of  deep,  anxious,  sorrowful,  repentant,  re- 
morseful thought,  which  I  could  not  shake  off:  it 
seemed  as  if  some  vengeful  spirit  seized  upon  me 
for  its  prey,  and  dinned  in  my  ears  the  name  of 
love  and  Caroline,  till  my  heart  was  nearly 
broken." 
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"  And  the  moment  after,"  she  said,  "  what 
was  it,  Sherbrooke,  that  you  did?  Did  yon  sit 
down  and  write  to  Caroline,  to  her  who  was 
giving  every  thought  to  you  ?  or  did  you  fly  to 
the  side  of  some  gay  coquette  to  dissipate  such 
painful  thoughts  in  her  society  ?  or  did  you  fly 
to  worse,  Sherbrooke  ?  " 

He  was  silent.  "  Sherbrooke,"  she  added 
after  a  time,  "  I  wish  not  to  reproach  you. 
All  I  wish  is  to  justify  myself,  and  the  firm 
unchangeable  resolution  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take.  I  have  always  tried  to  close 
my  ears  against  every  thing  that  might  make 
me  think  less  highly  of  him  I  love.  But  tales 
would  reach  me  —  tales  most  painful  to  hear ; 
and  at  length  I  was  told  that  you  were  abso- 
lutely on  the  eve  of  wedding  another." 

"  They  told  you  false  !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  wildly  and  vehemently —  "who- 
ever said  so  lied.  I  have  been  culpable,  and  am 
culpable,  Caroline;  but  not  to  that  extent.  I 
never  dreamed  of  wedding  her.  Did  I  not  know 
it  could  not  be?  But  you  speak  of  your  reso- 
lutions.    Let  me  know  what  they  are  at  once  ! 
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To  declare  all,  I  suppose  !  Publicly  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs  of  our  marriage  !  To  an- 
nounce to  my  father,  already  exasperated 
against  me,  that  in  this,  too,  I  have  offended 
him  !  To  call  down  even  upon  your  own  head 
the  revenge  of  a  man  who  has  never  yet,  in  life, 
gone  without  it !  To  tell  all  —  all,  in  short?" 
"  No,  no,  no,  Sherbrooke  ! "  she  said  —  "I 
am  going  to  do  none  of  all  these  things. 
Angry  and  thwarted,  you  do  not  do  that  jus- 
tice to  your  wife  which  you  ought.  You  speak, 
Sherbrooke,  as  if  you  did  not  know  me.  I 
will  do  none  of  these  things.  You  do  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  wife.  You 
are  angry  at  my  having  come  to  England.  I 
will  not  announce  our  marriage  till  the  last 
moment.  I  will  not  publish  it  till  my  dying- 
hour,  unless  I  be  driven  to  it  by  some  terrible 
circumstance.  I  will  return  to  France.  I  will 
live  as  the  widow  of  a  man  that  I  have  loved. 
But  I  will  never  see  you  more,  Sherbrooke, 
I  will  never  hear  from  you  more,  I  will  never 
write  to  you  more,  till  you  come  openly  and 
straightforwardly  to  claim  me  as  your  wife  in 
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the  face  of  all  the  world.  Whenever  you  de- 
clare me  to  be  your  wife,  I  will  do  all  the  duties 
of  a  wife :  I  will  be  obedient  to  your  will,  not 
alone  from  duty  but  from  love  ;  but  till  you 
do  acknowledge  me  as  your  wife,  you  can  plead 
no  title  to  such  submission." 

"  Ah,  Caroline,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
"  you  speak  well  and  wisely,  but  coldly  too. 
You  can  easily  resign  the  man  that  you  once 
loved.  It  costs  you  but  little  to  give  him  over 
to  his  own  course ;  to  afford  him  no  solace,  no 
consolation,  no  advice ;  to  deprive  him  of  that 
communication,  which,  distant  as  it  was,  might 
have  saved  him  from  many  an  error.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  pronounce  such  words  as  you 
have  spoken,  and  to  sever  our  fate  for  ever." 

"  It  is  you  that  sever  it,"  she  replied,  in  a 
sad  and  reproachful  tone.  "  Sherbrooke,  Sher- 
brooke, you  do  me  wrong — you  know  you  do  me 
wrong —  Oh,  how  great  wrong  !  Do  you  think 
I  have  shed  no  tears  ?  Do  you  think  my  heart 
has  not  been  wrung  ?  Do  you  think  my  hours 
have  not  passed  in  anguish,  my  days  in  sadness, 
and  my  nights  in  weeping  ?     Oh,   Sherbrooke, 
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since  you  left  me,  what  has  been  my  fate?  To 
watcli  for  some  weeks  the  death-bed  of  a 
father,  from  whose  mind  the  light  had  already 
departed ;  to  sorrow  over  his  tomb  ;  to  watch 
the  long  days  for  the  coming  of  my  husband  — 
of  the  husband  whom  all  had  doubted,  all  had 
condemned  but  my  own  weak  heart,  whose 
vows  of  amendment  I  had  believed,  to  whose 
entreaties  I  had  yielded,  even  to  that  rashest 
of  all  acts,  a  secret  marriage;  to  find  him 
delay  his  coming  from  day  to  day,  and  to  see 
the  sun  that  rose  upon  me  in  solitary  sadness 
go  down  in  grief;  to  lose  the  hope  that  cheered 
me ;  to  look  for  his  letters  as  the  next  boon ; 
to  read  them  and  to  weep  over  them;  to  re- 
main in  exile  not  only  from  my  native  land, 
but  also  from  him  to  whom  I  had  given  every 
feeling  of  my  heart,  to  whom  I  had  yielded  all 
that  a  virtuous  woman  can  yield;  to  remain  in 
a  strange  court  to  which  I  had  no  longer  any 
tie,  in  which  I  had  no  longer  any  protector ; 
and  every  time  I  heard  his  name  mentioned,  to 
hear  it  connected  with  some  tale  of  scandal,  or 
stigmatised    for   some   new    act    of  vice ;    and 
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worse,  worse  than  all,  Sherbrooke,  to  be  sought, 
idly  sought,  by  men  that  I  despised,  or  hated,  or 
was  indifferent  to,  and  forbad  to  say  the  words 
which  would  have  ended  their  pursuit  at  once, 
'  I  am  already  a  wife.'  Sherbrooke,  you  have 
given  me  months  and  months  of  misery  already. 
I  weep  not  now,  even  with  the  thought  of 
parting  from  you  for  ever ;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  fountain  of  my  tears  is  dried  up  and 
exhausted.  Oh,  Sherbrooke,  when  first  I  knew 
you,  who  was  so  blithe  and  joyous  as  myself? 
and  now  what  have  you  made  me  ?  " 

He  was  much  moved,  and  was  about  to 
speak;  but  she  held  up  her  hand  beseechingly 
and  said,  "  Let  me  go  on,  let  me  go  on.  You 
said  it  costs  me  little  to  act  as  I  proposed  to  act. 
Think,  Sherbrooke,  think  what  it  does  really 
cost  me.  Even  were  I  all  selfishness,  how  bitter 
is  the  part  that  I  have  assigned  myself  to  play  ! 
To  pass  my  time  in  solitude,  without  the 
pleasures  of  youth  and  gaiety;  debarring  my- 
self from  all  the  advantages  of  an  unmarried 
woman,  yet  without  the  name,  the  blessings, 
the  station,  the  dignity  of  a  wife ;  voluntarily 
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depriving  myself  of  every  sort  of  consolation, 
relinquishing  even  hope.  But  if  I  am  not  al- 
together selfish,  Slierbrooke  —  and  you  have  no 
cause  to  say  I  am  so  —  if,  as  you  know  too  well, 
tliere  is  deep  and  permanent,  and  pure  and  true 
affection  for  3^ou  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
judge  what  the  after-hours  of  life  will  be,  judge 
what  a  long  dreary  lapse  lies  before  me,  between 
the  present  instant  and  the  grave." 

Sherbrooke  was  moved,  and  again  and  again 
he  assured  her  that  he  loved  her  more  than 
any  other  being  upon  earth  ;  and  the  converse 
ation  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer. 
He  begged  her  to  stay  with  him  in  England, 
still  concealing  their  marriage;  he  pressed  her 
in  every  way  to  break  her  resolution  ;  he  urged 
her,  if  it  were  but  for  one  week,  to  remain  with 
him,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  could  not 
make  arrangements  to  render  their  marriage 
public.  But  she  remembered  her  resohition, 
and  held  to  it  firmly,  and  even  rejected  that 
last  proposal,  fearing  consequences  equally  dan- 
gerous to  herself  and  to  him.  Opposition  began 
to   make  him  angry ;  he  entered  not  into  her 
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reasons;  he  saw  not  the  strength  of  her  motives; 
lie  spoke  some  harsh  and  unkind  words  which 
caused  her  to  v.eep.  and  then  again  he  wa5 
grieved  at  having  pained  her,  and  kissed  the 
tears  away,  and  urged  and  argued  again.  Still 
she  remained  firm,  hov.ever,  and  again  he  be- 
came irritated. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  both  Caroline  and 
her  husband  heard  the  sound  of  feet  approach- 
in<r  them  on  both  sides ;  and  thouorh  it  seemed 
that  the  people  who  were  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Plessis's  house,  v>'alked  lightly  and 
with  caution,  yet  there  were  evidently  many  of 
them,  and  Caroline  became  alarmed  for  her 
husband. 

'•  The  people  are  coming  from  the  house, 
Sherbrooke,"  she  cried —  "they  must  not,  oh, 
they  must  not  find  you  here  ! " 

"  Why  not?"  he  demanded  sharply. 

"  Oh,  because  they  are  a  dangerous  and  a 
desperate  set,"  she  said  —  '•'  bent,  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  upon  bloody  and  terrible 
schemes.  Me  they  will  let  pass,  but  I  fear  for 
you  ■ —  the  very  name  of  your  father  would  be 
N  2 
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sufficient  to  destroy  you  with  them.  We  must 
part,  indeed  we  must  part  ! " 

"  And  can  you,  Caroline,"  he  demanded,  still 
lingering  but  speaking  in  a  bitter  and  irritated 
tone,  angry  alike  with  himself,  and  her,  and 
with  the  interruption  —  "  can  you  hold  to  your 
cold  and  cruel  resolution,  now  ?  " 

"  I  can,  I  must,  Sherbrooke,"  she  replied  — 
"  nothing  shall  shake  me." 

"  Well  then  be  it  so  ! "  he  answered  sharply, 
and  turning  away  walked  rapidly  up  the  lane. 

Caroline  stood,  for  a  single  instant,  on  the 
spot  where  he  left  her ;  but  then  all  the  feel- 
ings, with  which  she  had  struggled  during  the 
whole  of  that  painful  conversation  with  her 
husband,  seemed  to  break  loose  upon  her  at 
once  and  overpower  her.  Her  head  grew  giddy, 
a  weary  faintness  seemed  to  come  over  her  heart, 
and  she  sank,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  six  or  seven  men  came 
quickly  up. 

"  Here's  a  woman  murdered,"  cried  one, 
**  and  the  fellow  that  did  it  is  off  up  the  lane." 

A  few  hasty  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
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pity  followed,  and  then  another  man  exclaimed 
in  a  hasty  and  impatient  tone,  "  Take  her  up 
in  your  arms,  Jim,  and  bring  her  along.  Per- 
haps we  may  find  this  Messenger  the  boy  talked 
of,  and  the  murderer  together ;  but  let  us  make 
haste,  or  we  shall  lose  both." 

''  Mind,"  said  another,  speaking  almost  at 
the  same  time,  "don't  knock  the  messenger's 
brains  out.  We  will  just  take  and  plant  him 
in  the  marsh,  tie  his  arms,  and  put  him  up  to 
the  arm-pits.  The  boys  will  find  him  there, 
when  they  come  to  drive  back  the  cattle.  — 
The  lady  don't  seem  quite  dead,  I  think." 

"  Bring  her  along,  bring  her  along,"  cried 
another  voice  — "  we  shall  miss  all  if  you  are  so 
slow;"  and  thus  speaking,  the  leader  of  the  party 
quickened  his  pace,  while  the  others,  having 
raised  the  lady  from  the  ground,  bore  her  on- 
ward towards  the  end  of  the  lane. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

We  have  said  that  Wihon  Brown  paused  and 
gazed  through  the  mist  at  the  figure  of  a  man 
advancing  towards  him,  and  to  the  reader  it 
need  not  be  told  who  the  person  was  that  thus 
came  forward.  To  Wilton,  however,  the  con- 
viction was  brought  more  slowly;  for  though 
he  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice,  yet 
it  seemed  so  improbable  that  voice  should  be 
the  voice  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  that  the  idea 
never  struck  him,  till  the  figure  became  so  dis- 
tinct as  not  to  leave  a  doubt. 

"  Good  God,  Sherbrooke  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
advancing  towards  him  at  length  —  "  can  it  be 

you?" 

"  And  I  may  well  ask,  Wilton,  if  it  be  you," 
said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  a  tone  so  sharp  and 
angry,  so  unlike  his  usual  voice  and  manner  of 
speaking,   that   Wilton  drew   back   astonished. 
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imaoiniiiiij  that  he  liad  oiven  his  friend  some  iin- 
known  oifence.  But  Lord  Sherbrooke  grasped 
his  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Hark  !  There  they  are  ! 
They  are  close  upon  us,  Wilton  !  I  have 
fallen  in  with  a  nest  of  Jacobites,  1  fancy,  ready 
for  an  outbreak,  and  they  are  after  me.  Have 
you  any  arms  ?  " 

'•  Here  are  plenty  of  pistols,  my  Lord,"  said 
the  messenger,  who  knew  him. 

"  Ah,  Arden,  is  that  you  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Give  me  a  pistol,"  and  he  took  one  from  the 
messenger's  hand.  "  Here  are  three  of  us  now, 
Wilton,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  laugh,  "and  one 
of  us  a  Messenger:  enough  surely  for  any  dozen 
Jacobites  in  England." 

There  was  something  wild,  hasty,  and  strange 
in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  manner,  which  startled 
and  alarmed  Wilton  a  good  deal. 

'•'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sherbrooke,"  he  said, 
*^  do  nothing  rashly.  Let  us  see  who  they  are 
before  you  act." 

"  Oh,  I  will  do  nothing  rash,"  replied  Sher- 
brooke. "  But  here  they  come  !  just  like  Jaco- 
bites, gabbling  at  every  step.  Who  goes  there, 
N  4 
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rny  masters  ? "  he  exclaimed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. "  Don't  advance,  don't  advance  !  We 
are  armed !  The  first  man  that  advances,  I 
shoot  upon  the  spot !  " 

"  Those  are  the  men,  those  are  the  men  ! " 
cried  a  loud  voice  from  the  other  party,  who 
were  now  seen  coming  up  in  a  mass.  "  Rush 
upon  them  !  Rush  upon  them,  and  tie  the 
messenger  ! " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Arden.  "  They  have  found 
me  out,  have  they  !  Stand  by  me,  my  Lord  ! 
Stand  by  me,  Mr.  Brown  !  They  are  rushing 
on!" 

"  Then  here's  for  the  midst  of  them  !  "  cried 
Lord  Sherbrooke;  and  instantly  levelling  his 
pistol  he  fired,  though  Wilton  was  in  the  very 
act  of  holding  forth  his  hand  to  stop  him. 

The  moment  the  fatal  flash  had  taken  place, 
there  was  a  reel  back  amongst  the  advancing 
party,  though  they  were  at  several  yards'  dis- 
tance when  the  pistol  was  fired.  A  confusion, 
a  gathering  together,  a  murmur  succeeded ; 
and  while  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  in  the  very 
act  of  exclaiming,    "  Give   me   another   pistol. 
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Arden  ! "  there  was  heard,  from  amongst  the 
party  who  had  been  approaching,  a  loud  voice 

exclaiming,    "  By he  has  shot  the  lady  ! 

—  and  she  was  only  fainting  after  all.  See 
how  the  blood  flows  !  " 

The  words  were  perfectly  distinct.  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  hand,  which  had  just  seized  the 
other  pistol  that  the  messenger  had  held  out  to 
him,  suddenly  let  it  drop  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  not  possible  to  see  the  expression  of  his 
face  fully,  for  his  head  was  turned  away ;  but 
Wilton  felt  him  grasp  his  arm  as  if  for  support, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Good  God  !  What  have  you  done,  Sher- 
brooke  ?  "  exclaimed  his  friend. 

"  I  have  killed  her,  I  have  killed  her  !"  cried 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  gasping  for  breath  —  "  I  have 
killed  the  dear  unfortunate  girl :  "  and  letting 
go  Wilton's  arm,  he  rushed  forward  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  other  party,  exclaiming, 
''  Stand  back  !  Let  me  forward  !  She  is  my 
wife  !  Stand  out  of  my  way  !  How  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  did  she " 

He  left  off  without  concluding;  and  nobody 
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answered.  But  the  tone  of  bitter  grief  and 
agony  in  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  spoke  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  :  there  was  in  it  the  over- 
powering energy  of  passionate  grief;  and  every 
body  made  way  for  him.  In  a  moment  he  had 
snatched  the  form  of  the  unhappy  lady  from  the 
man  who  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  supporting 
her  himself,  partly  on  his  knee  partly  on  his 
bosom,  he  kissed  her  again  and  again  vehe- 
mently, eagerly,  we  may  almost  say  frantically, 
exclaiming,  "  And  I  have  killed  thee,  my 
Caroline!  I  have  killed  thee,  my  beloved,  my 
wife,  my  own  dear  wife !  I  have  killed  thee, 
noble,  and  true,  and  kind !  Oh,  open  your 
e^^es,  dear  one,  open  your  eyes  and  gaze  upon 
me  for  a  minute  !  —  She  is  living,  she  is  living  ! " 
he  added  wildly  —  "  she  does  open  her  eyes  !  — 
Quick,  some  one  call  a  surgeon  ! — A  hundred 
guineas  to  the  first  who  brings  me  a  surgeon  ! 
—  God  of  Heaven  !  how  has  this  happened  ?  — 
Oh  yes,  she  is  living,  she  is  reviving  !  —  Wilton, 
for  pity's  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  help  me  ! " 

Wilton    Brown    had    followed   Lord    Sher- 
brooke rapidly  ;  for  a  sudden  apprehension  had 
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crossed  his  mind  immediately  the  words  were 
pronounced,  "  He  has  shot  the  lady,"  lest  by 
some  accident  Lady  Laura  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  were  approaching,  and 
that  she  it  was  who  had  been  wounded  or  killed 
by  the  rash  act  of  his  friend. 

The  moment  he  came  up,  however,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  lady's  face  v.as  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  saw  also  that  the  men  who  stood  round, 
deprived  of  all  power  and  activity  by  a  horrible 
event,  which  they  only  vaguely  comprehended, 
were  any  thing  but  the  persons  he  had  expected 
to  see.  They  seemed  to  be  almost  all  common 
sailors ;  and,  though  they  were  in  general  evi- 
dently Englishmen,  they  were  habited  more  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Dutch  seamen  of  that  day. 
They  were  well  armed,  it  is  true,  but  still  they 
bore  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being 
connected  with  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached ;  and  the  hor- 
ror and  consternation  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  them  all,  at  the  injury  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  lady,  showed 
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that  they  were  any  thing  but  feelingless  or 
hardened. 

One  rapid  glance  over  the  scene  before  his 
eyes  had  shown  Wilton  this ;  and  he  now  stood 
beside  Lord  Sherbrooke,  gazing  with  painful 
interest  on  a  picture,  the  full  horror  of  which 
he  divined  better  than  the  others  who  sur- 
rounded them. 

Almost  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  spoke,  however, 
and  before  Wilton  could  reply,  the  lady  made 
a  slight  movement  of  her  hand,  and  raised  her 
head.  Her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  turned  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  gazing  on  his  face  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  be  certain  who  it  was. 

"  Oh,  Sherbrooke,"  she  said  at  length  in  a 
faint  voice,  "  fly,  fly  !  —  I  was  very  foolish  to 
faint.  —  I  am  better  now.  The  men  will  be 
upon  you  in  a  minute  —  Oh  Heaven,  they  are 
all  round  us  !  Oh  how  weak  it  was  to  faint 
and  keep  you  here  till  they  have  taken  you.  — 
I  am  better  now,"  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
whispered  inquiry  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  as  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  "  But  I  must  have 
hurt  my  shoulder  in  falling,  for   it  pains   me 
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very  much."  And  putting  her  hand  towards 
it,  she  drew  it  suddenly  away^  exclaiming, 
"  Good  Heaven,  it  is  blood  !  " 

"Yes,  dearest  —  yes,  beloved,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke —  "  it  is  blood — blood  shed  by  your 
husband's  hand ;  but  oh,  inadvertently,  dear 
girl.  I  rashly  fired  amongst  the  men  that  were 
pursuing  me,  and  have  killed  the  only  woman 
that  I  ever  loved  ! ''  And  he  struck  his  hand 
vehemently  against  his  forehead,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Come  come,  young  gentleman,"  said  a  man 
who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  bluff  sailors 
around  him,  "  don't  take  on  so.  Some  one 
has  gone  for  a  suroreon.  There's  a  clever  one  at 
Halstow,  I  know,  and,  mayhap,  the  young  lady 
is  not  so  much  hurt.  At  all  events,  you  did 
not  do  it  to  hurt  her,  that's  clear  enough;  and  I 
rather  fancy  we've  all  been  in  a  mistake  to- 
gether. For  if  you  were  flying  from  people  look- 
ing out  to  take  you,  you  were  not  the  goods  we 
were  after  —  for  we  were  looking  for  people  that 
were  coming  to  take  us.  They  came  down  and 
said  that  a  gentleman  had  come  down  with  a 
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messenger  to  look  after  our  little  traffic,  and  have 
some  of  us  up  for  it.  Now  we  intended  to 
plant  the  messenger  in  the  bog  till  we  had  got 
all  things  ready  and  the  ship  off,  and  it  was 
him  and  his  people  we  were  after.  But  come 
along  —  bring  down  the  lady  to  Master  Plessis's. 
She  will  be  taken  good  care  of  there,  I  warrant 
you.  Here,  Jack  Vanoorst !  —  you're  a  bit  of  a 
surgeon  yourself,  for  you  doctored  my  head 
when  the  Frenchman  broke  my  crown  one  day. 
See  if  you  can't  stop  the  blood,  at  least  till  we 
get  the  lady  to  old  Plessis's,  and  the  surgeon 
comes." 

A  broad  built  elderly  man  advanced;  and 
with  whatever  materials  could  be  obtained  upon 
tiie  spot,  made  a  sort  of  bandage  and  compress 
by  the  dim  light,  and  applied  it  dexterously 
enough,  v/hile  Caroline  lay  with  her  head  upon 
her  husband's  bosom,  and  her  hand  clasped  in 
his. 

Sherbrooke  looked  down  in  her  face  while 
this  was  done  with  agony  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  nor  was  that  agony  rendered  the  less 
by  seeing  a  faint  look  of  happiness  come  over 
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lier  face  as  she  thus  rested,  and  by  feeling  her 
liand  press  gently  upon  his.  It  all  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  could  willingly  die  thus." 

When  the  bandage  had  been  applied.  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  though  he  shook  in  every  limb 
with  agitation  and  anxiety,  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  raised  her,  saying  to  the  men,  "  Now  show 
me  the  way." 

But  that  way  was  long.  The  young  noble- 
man put  forth  his  strength  too  much  at  first 
in  the  effort  to  carry  her  quickly,  and  after 
bearing  her  on  for  about  a  mile,  he  paused  and 
faltered. 

"  Let  one  of  our  people  carry  her,"  said  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  which  v»as  lying  in  the 
river  at  no  great  distance  from  Plessis's  house  — 
"  there  is  near  a  mile  to  go  yet." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  and  looked  round. 
Wilton  was  close  by  his  side. 

"  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  Wilton,  you  take  her. 
With  the  exception  of  herself,  you  are  my  best 
friend.  Gently,  oh  gently  !  She  is  my  wife, 
Wilton,  and  I  know  you  will  not  mind  the 
burden." 
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"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  said  Wilton,  as  he  took 
her  gently  out  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  arms,  and 
she  raised  her  head  with  a  faint  look  of  inquiry, 
'"'  It  is  your  husband's  sincere  friend,  and  I  will 
bear  you  as  carefully  as  if  I  were  your  brother." 

She  made  no  opposition ;  but  no  answer,  only 
stretching  forth  her  left  arm,  which  was  the 
unwounded  one,  to  Lord  Sherbrooke :  she  let 
her  hand  rest  in  his,  as  if  she  wished  him  to 
retain  it;  and  Wilton  remarked,  but  not  dis- 
pleased, that  she  suffered  not  her  head  to  rest 
upon  his  bosom,  as  it  had  done  upon  that  of 
his  friend. 

Considerably  taller,  and  altogether  of  a  more 
powerful  frame  than  Lord  Sherbrooke,  he  bore 
her  with  greater  ease ;  but  still  anxiety  made  it 
seem  an  age  till  a  glimmering  light  was  seen 
through  the  trees  at  no  great  distance. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  then  in  the  act  of  pro- 
posing to  carry  her  again;  but  the  good  sailor 
who  had  spoken  before  interfered,  saying,  "  No, 
no,  let  him  carry  her.  It  will  only  hurt  her 
to  change  so.  There's  the  house  close  by,  and 
he's  stronger  than  you  are ;  and  not  knocked 
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down  with  fright,  you  see,  eitlier,  as  you  arc, 
naturally  enough.  —  Run  on,  boy,  run  on,"  he 
continued  somewhat  sharply  to  a  lad  who  v.as 
witli  them  —  "  run  on,  and  tell  old  Plessis  to 
get  down  a  mattress  to  carry  the  lady  up  in." 

The  boy  sped  away  to  execute  this  kind  and 
prudent  order ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  the 
whole  party  stood  upon  tlie  little  stone  esplanade 
before  the  dwelling  of  Monsieur  Plessis.  That 
worthy  personage  himself  was  down,  and  already 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  tribulation,  being- 
one  of  those  who  have  an  excessive  dislike  to 
any  thing  which  may  bring  upon  tliem  too 
much  notice  of  any  kind. 

The  mattress,  too,  liad  been  brought  down  ; 
but  when  Wilton  gazed  through  the  door,  he 
turned  quickly  to  his  friend,  saying,  "  I  had 
better  carry  her  up  at  once,  Sherbrooke.  I 
can  do  it  easily,  and  it  will  save  her  the  pain  of 
changing  her  position  more  than  once." 

Without  waiting  for  any  one's  consent,  he 
accordingly  began  to  mount  the  staircase,  and 
had  just  reached  the  balustrade  of  the  little 
sort  of  square  vestibule  at  top,  when  the  door 
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of  an  opposite  room  opened,  and  the  Lady 
Helen  stood  before  him. 

To  Wilton,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  the 
secrets  of  Plessis's  house,  which  the  reader  is 
already  informed  of,  the  sight  was  like  that  of 
an  apparition ;  and  to  the  Lady  Helen  herself, 
the  sight  of  Wilton  bearing  Caroline  in  his 
arms,  while  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  Plessis 
carried  before  them  shone  upon  the  pale  but 
still  beautiful  countenance  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
showed  her  dress  and  that  of  W^ilton  both  thickly 
stained  and  spotted  with  blood,  was  not  less 
astounding. 

"  Oh,  Wilton,  Wilton,"  she  cried —  "  what  is 
this? — Caroline,  my  sweet  Caroline,  for  Heaven's 
sake  speak!  — ^for  Heaven's  sake  look  at  me  !  " 

The  next  moment,  however,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Lord  Sherbrooke.  His  countenance  also 
as  pale  as  death,  his  coat,  and  collar,  and  face, 
also  bloody. 

"  Oh  young  man,  young  man,"  she  cried, 
"  is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  " 

"Yes,  Lady  Helen,"  he  answered  rather 
bitterly  —  "  yes,    after  nearly  killing   her,  in 
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another  way,  it  is  I  who  have  shed  her  blood. 
But  the  first  was  the  criminal  act,  not  the  last. 
The  shot  was  unintentional :  the  wounds  given 
by  my  words  were  the  guilty  ones." 

"  No,  no,  Sherbrooke  I "  said  Caroline,  raising 
her  head  faintly,  and  again  stretching  out  her 
hand  towards  him  — "  No,  no,  dear  Henry. 
You  love  me,  that  is  enough  ! " 

She  could  speak  no  more;  and  Plessis,  whose 
senses  were  in  a  state  of  greater  precision  than 
those  of  any  other  person,  exclaimed  eagerly, 
^'  Don't  stand  here  talking  about  it,  but  carry 
the  lady  to  her  bedchamber.  —  This  way,  young 
gentleman ;  this  way,  this  way  !  " 

And  passing  by,  he  led  onward  to  the  room 
in  which  the  unfortunate  lady  had  received  her 
husband's  note  that  very  morning,  \yilton  laid 
her  gently  on  the  bed;  and  closing  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  she  gave  a  slight  shudder,  either 
with  chilliness  or  pain.  But  a  movement  in 
the  apartment  caused  her  to  look  round  again, 
and  she  said  eagerly,  "  Do  not  leave  me, 
Sherbrooke  I  Do  not  leave  me,  my  husband. 
You  must  stay  with  me,  now'' 
o  g 
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"  Leave  you,  my  Caroline  !  "  he  said,  "  Oh 
no  !  I  will  never  leave  you  more  !  I  must 
atone  for  what  I  have  done.  Only  promise  me, 
promise  me,  Caroline,  to  live,  to  forgive,  and  to 
bless  me." 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  I  do  bless  you,  Sher- 
brooke,"  she  answered. 

Before  he  could  reply,  a  gentleman  habited 
in  a  riding  dress,  and  a  large  red  roquelaure, 
entered  the  room  hastily,  threw  off  his  hat  and 
cloak,  and  advanced  at  once  with  a  somewhat 
rough  air  to  the  bedside. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  said  quickly,  but  not  in 
an  ungentle  tone.  "  Where  is  the  lady  hurt?  — 
Bring  me  linen  and  water.  — You  may  give  her 
a  little  wine  too.  —  She  is  faint  from  loss  of 
blood;"  and  advancing  to  the  bedside,  he  took 
Caroline's  hand  kindly  in  his  own,  saying,  "  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  my  dear.  These  things  happen 
every  day  in  battle ;  and  women  get  well  better 
than  soldiers,  for  they  are  more  patient  and 
resigned.  I  see  where  the  wound  is.  Do  not 
be  afraid ; "  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  runnin    it  round  on  both  sides.    The 
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moment  he  had  done  so,  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  bright  and  beaming  smile  upon  his  lip, 
and  the  colour  coming  somewhat  up  into  liis 
cheek. 

"  She  will  do  well,"  he  said  —  "let  no  one 
alarm  themselves  :  the  ball  has  passed  upon  the 
right  of  the  artery,  and  I  feel  :t  just  above  the 
scapula.     She  will  do  well ! " 

An  audible  "  Thank  God  ! "  burst  from 
every  lip  around ;  and  Caroline  herself,  at  the 
sudden  change,  from  the  apprehension  of  death 
to  the  hope  of  life,  burst  into  silent  tears. 

"  What  are  all  these  men  doing  here  ?  "  de- 
manded the  good  surgeon  turning  bluffly  round. 
"  Leave  none  but  the  women  with  me,  and  not 
too  many  of  them." 

The  sailors  began  to  move  away  at  this  com- 
mand, and  Wilton  followed ;  but  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  kept  his  place,  saying,  "  I  must  re- 
main ! " 

"  And  why  should  you  remain,  sir  ? "  de- 
manded the  surgeon.    "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  her  husband,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  firmly  and  distinctly. 
o  3 
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"  Oh,  sir,  that  makes  a  very  great  difference," 
replied  the  surgeon.  "  I  make  you  a  very  low 
bow,  and  have  nothing  to  say;  only  I  hope 
you  will  behave  quietly  and  rationally,  and  talk 
as  little  as  possible." 

"  I  will  do  every  thing,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  with  a  somewhat  stately  look  —  "I 
will  do  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  promote 
the  recovery  of  one  I  love  so  well." 

At  this  moment  Wilton  was  in  the  doorway; 
but  the  Lady  Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  saying,  "  Wait  for  me  in  the  neighbouring 
room,  Wilton.  I  must  speak  with  you  before 
you  go." 

Wilton  promised  to  remain,  and  quitted  the 
chamber.  He  found  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  the 
greater  part  of  the  sailors  whom  he  had  seen 
before,  and  with  them  Plessis  himself  and 
another  man. 

The  sailors  were  talking  with  Plessis  vehe- 
mently ;  and  Wilton  soon  found  that  the  worthy 
Frenchman  was  using  all  his  powers  of  vituper- 
ation in  various  tongues — French  and  English, 
with  a  word  or   two  of  Dutch  every  now  and 
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then,  and  some  quaint  specimens  of  Portuguese 
—  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  sailors  for 
the  unlucky  business  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  was  defending  him- 
self stoutly,  saying,  ''  Why,  didn't  I  meet  the 
boy  from  the  Blackamoor's  Head  at  the  very 
door  of  the  place  here  ?  and  didn't  he  tell  me 
that  there  was  a  man  coming  down  with  a  mes- 
senger of  state  to  seize  the  ship  and  the  cargo, 
and  you,  and  I,  and  every  one  else  ?  " 

*'  Poo  !  nonsense,  nonsense,"  cried  Plessis  — 
"  all  stuff  and  exaggeration.  No  messenger,  I 
dare  say  at  all.  So  be  off  all  of  you,  as  fast  as 
you  can  go ;  and  get  out  of  the  way  for  fear  of 
any  inquiries  being  made." 

"  Why  here's  the  young  gentleman  himself," 
cried  the  master :  "  he  don't  look  like  a  mes- 
senger, sure  enough.  But  there  was  another 
man  that  ran  away,  he  may  have  been  the  mes- 
senger." 

The  man  looked  to  Wilton  as  he  spoke,  who 
instantly  replied,  "  You  are  right,  sir.  He 
was  a  messenger ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  came 
o  4 
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hither  about  any  thing  refemng  to  you.  In- 
deed, neither  of  us  even  knew  of  your  existence 
before  we  saw  you." 

At  that  moment  the  stranger  who  was  stand- 
ing beside  Plessis,  and  who  was  very  different 
from  the  sailors  in  appearance,  stepped  forward 
to  Wilton,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  May  I,  sir, 
ask  your  name  ?  " 

The  countersign  that  Green  had  given  him 
immediately  returned  to  Wilton's  memory,  and 
he  replied,  "  My  name  is  Brown,  sir,  but  it 
mio'ht  as  well  have  been  Green." 

o 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  every  man  should  keep  his  right 
name,  and  be  in  his  right  place,  which  is  the 
case  with  yourself  in  both  respects  at  present ; " 
and  turning  to  Plessis  he  said,  "  This  is  a  friend 
of  the  Colonel's,  Plessis.  He  sent  me  down 
to  meet  him  and  bring  him  here,  because  he 
could  not  come  himself." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Plessis,  looking  wise,  "  that's 
all  right,  then.  I  saw  that  he  spoke  to  the 
Lady  Helen.  Take  him  into  the  saloon.  Cap- 
tain,   and    I'll   come    to   you  in  a  minute,    as 
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soon  as  I've  got  the  house  clear,  and  every 
thing  quiet  again.  I  expect  some  gentlemen  to 
meet  here  to-night,  to  take  their  bowl  of  punch, 
you  know." 

"  This  way,  sir,"  said  the  person  whom  the 
Frenchman  had  called  Captain,  turning  to 
Wilton,  and  leading  him  on  into  the  large  room, 
which  was  now  quite  vacant.  The  moment 
that  he  was  there,  and  the  door  closed,  the 
stranger  came  close  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Where 
is  the  messenger  ?  Had  you  not  a  messenger 
with  you  ?  I  waited  on  the  road  for  you  three 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

"I  rather  think,"  replied  Wilton,  "that  I 
was  misdirected  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
a  series  of  unhappy  mistakes  has  been  the  con- 
sequence." 

''  Which  are  not  over  yet,"  exclaimed  the 
other;  "for  here  are  we,  only  two  men,  with  very 
likely  a  dozen  or  two  against  us,  with  no  power 
or  authority  to  take  the  lady  from  out  of  their 
hands,  and  with  notliing  but  our  swords  and 
pistols." 

"  Oh  no  !  "  answered   Wilton  —  "  you   mis- 
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take.     I  have  sufficient  authority  both  from  her 
father  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State." 

"  Ay,  but  not  like  the  face  of  a  messenger  !  " 
replied  the  other  —  "  that  is  the  best  authority  in 
the  world  with  people  like  these.  By  Heaven, 
the  only  way  that  we  can  act  is  to  make  a  bold 
push  for  it  at  once,  to  get  hold  of  the  young 
lady,  and  carry  her  off  before  these  men  arrive. 
Plessis  is  sending  away  all  the  sailors :  he'll  not 
try  much  to  oppose  us  himself.  There  is  one 
man,  I  see,  at  the  end  of  the  other  corridor,  but 
we  can  surely  manage  him ;  and  very  likely  we 
may  get  the  start  of  the  others  by  an  hour  or 
so." 

"  Let  us  lose  not  a  moment,"  answered  Wil- 
ton. "  I  will  send  for  the  Lady  Helen,  who 
may  give  us  more  information." 

"  Let  me  go  and  get  it  from  Plessis  him- 
self," replied  the  man  —  "I  will  be  back  in  a 
minute.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  the  rogue  of 
a  Frenchman  better  than  you  do.  If  he  comes 
back  with  me,  take  a  high  tone  with  him  :  de- 
termination is  every  thing." 

Thus  saying  he  quitted   the  room,  and  for 
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about  five  minutes  Wilton  remained  alone 
meditating  over  what  had  passed,  if  that  could 
be  called  meditating,  which  was  nothing  but  a 
confused  series  of  indistinct  images,  all  out  of 
their  proper  form  and  order. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  first  person  that  entered  the  room  was  the 
Lady  Helen,  who  came  forward  towards  her 
young  friend,  with  lier  eyes  sparkling  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,"  she  cried,  "  this  lias 
been  a  terrible  night,  but  she  is  better:  there 
is  every  hope  of  her  doing  well.  The  ball  has 
been  extracted  in  a  moment,  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  and  the  comfort  of  her  husband's  love 
will  be  more  to  her  —  far  more  to  her,  than 
the  best  balm  physician  or  surgeon  could  give. 
But  now  tell  me,  Wilton,  what  brings  you 
here.  Did  you  come  with  this  gay  gallant,  or 
have  you  — ■  though  I  trust  and  believe  that  you 
have  not —  have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  wild 
schemes  of  these  rash,  intemperate,  and  vicious 
men  ?  " 

"  I  am  taking  part  in  no  schemes,  dear  lady," 
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replied  Wilton  —  "  I  only  come  here  to  frustrate 
evil  purposes.  I  came  furnished  with  authority, 
and  accompanied  by  a  messenger  of  state,  to 
deliver  Lady  Laura  Gaveston,  who,  I  under- 
stand, is  at  this  very  moment  in  this  house." 

"  That  is  most  strange,"  said  the  Lady 
Helen  —  "I  wrote  to  —  to  him  who  —  who  — 
whom  you  saw  me  with,  in  short,  to  tell  him  that 
they  had  brought  the  poor  girl  here,  never 
thinking  that  you,  my  boy " 

"It  was  the  person  you  speak  of,"  inter- 
rupted Wilton,  "  who  told  me  of  her  being 
here.  One  of  his  people  is  in  the  house  with 
me  at  this  present  moment;  but  the  messenger 
has  fled  in  the  late  affray.  I  understand  that 
a  number  of  the  men  who  brought  her  hither 
are  to  be  here  to-night :  we  shall  be  then  but 
two  against  many,  if  we  delay ;  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  should  find  out  where 
the  lady  is,  and  carry  her  off  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  find  her  in  a  moment,"  replied 
the  Lady  Helen.  "  But  I  know  not  whether 
they  will  suffer  her  to  pass  out  of  her  cham- 
ber." 
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At  that  moment,  however,  Plessis,  and  the 
personage  whom  he  called  Captain,  entered  the 
room  in  eager  conversation. 

"  It  will  be  ruin  and  destruction  to  me,'* 
cried  Plessis  —  "I  cannot  permit  it !  I  cannot 
hear  of  it  !  nor  can  you  manage  it.  There  are 
three  men  here,  one  in  the  house,  one  at  each 
gate.     You  are  only  two." 

"  But  we  are  two  men  together,  and  two 
strong  men  too,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  and 
they  are  all  separate.  So  I  tell  you  we  will  do 
it." 

"  Oh,  if  you  choose  to  use  force,  you  may," 
replied  Plessis ;  "  but  the  consequence  be  upon 
your  own  head." 

"  Come,  come,  Plessis,"  replied  the  other  — 
"  you  know  you  don't  like  a  noise  and  a  piece 
of  work  more  than  any  one  else.  Do  the  matter 
cunningly,  man,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Get  the  fellow  in  the  hall  there,  down  quietly 
out  of  the  passage  into  the  brandy  cellar  — 
I  will  follow  him  and  lock  him  in.  When  that's 
done,  all  the  rest  is  easy." 

Plessis  smiled  at  a  trick,  exactly  suited  to  his 
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taste :  but  he  hesitated,  nevertheless,  at  putting 
it  in  execution,  lest  the  fact  of  his  having 
taken  any  part  therein  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  men,  from  whom,  at  different 
times,  he  derived  considerable  advantage.  Pre- 
sent evils,  however,  are  always  more  formidable 
than  distant  ones,  and  Wilton  bethought  him 
of  trying  what  a  little  intimidation  would  do 
with  the  good  Frenchman. 

'*  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  stern 
tone.  "  Instantly  do  what  you  are  told,  or 
take  the  consequences.  Here  is  my  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  demand  the 
person  of  this  young  lady  from  the  hands  of  any 
one  with  whom  I  may  find  her.  A  messenger 
came  down  with  me  to  High  Halstow,  with  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  who  may 
be  found  detaining  her.  It  is,  however,  my 
wish  to  do  all  things  quietly,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  The  Duke,  her  father,  does  not  desire 
the  business  to  be  conducted  with  harsh- 
ness  " 

"A  duke!"  exclaimed  Plessis,  opening  his 
eyes  with  astonishment.     "  A  duke  and  peer  ! 
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Why  they  only  told  me  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  some  turncoat,  who  would  betray 
them,  they  feared,  if  they  had  not  his  daughter 
in  pawn." 

"  They  deceived  you  ! "  replied  Wilton  — 
"she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  such  points 
with  you.  Instantly  do  what  you  are  told. 
Get  the  man  out  of  the  way  quietly;  give  the 
lady  up  into  my  hands,  as  you  are  hereby 
formally  required  to  do,  or  I  immediately  quit 
the  house,  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  in  less 
than  an  hoar  this  place  shall  be  surrounded  by 
a  hundred  men." 

Plessis  hesitated  no  longer.  "  Force  majeure P^ 
he  cried.  '*  Force  majeure  !  No  one  can  resist 
that.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  will  act  exactly 
according  to  your  bidding.  You  are  witness, 
madam,  that  I  yield  to  compulsion." 

''■  Yes,  Monsieur  Plessis,"  replied  the  Lady 
Helen,  "  lawful  compulsion." 

"  Well,  Plessis,  do  as  I  bid  you  at  once,"  re- 
plied the  Captain.  "  Get  the  man  down  into 
the  brandy  cellar,  quickly  !  —  I  saw  the  door  open 
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as  I  passed  —  and  either  lock  him  in  or  let  me 
do  it." 

"  You  are  a  tall  man,  and  I  am  a  small 
man,"  replied  Plessis  —  "I  have  not  the  gift  of 
turning  keys,  Captain.  I'll  send  him  down, 
however ;  "  and  taking  a  Venice  glass  from  the 
mantel-piece,  he  went  to  the  little  vestibule  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  called  to  the  man  who 
was  sitting  in  the  corridor  beyond. 

"  Here,  Harrison,"  he  said — '•  I  wish  you'd 
go  down  and  get  the  gentleman  a  glass  of 
brandy  out  of  the  cellar.  The  door's  open. 
Make  haste,  and  don't  drink  any  —  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

The  tone  in  which  Master  Plessis  spoke 
showed  that  he  was  no  bad  actor  when  well 
prompted.  The  man,  who  was  completely  de- 
ceived, came  forward  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, took  the  glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  went 
down  stairs. 

The  moment  he  had  passed,  Plessis  put  in 
his  head,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger  to  the 
Captain,  who  ran  down  after  the  other  in  a  mo- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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mentj  leaving  the  door  open  and  Plessis  listening 
beyond,  with  some  slight  apprehension.  That 
apprehension  Avas  increased,  by  hearing  a  word 
or  two  spoken  sharply,  a  struggle,  and  the 
sound  of  glass  falling  and  being  broken.  Wilton 
sprang  out  of  the  room  to  aid  his  companion  ; 
but  at  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
door  banged  sharply  to,  a  key  turned,  and  he 
met  the  Captain  coming  up  the  stairs  laughing 
aloud. 

"  By  Heaven,  the  fellow  had  nearly  bolted," 
he  said.  "  But  there  he  is  now  safe  enough,  and  I 
dare  say  will  find  means  to  console  himself  with 
Master  Plcssis's  brandy  casks.  He  might  have 
made  himself  quite  comfortable  if  he  hadn't 
dropped  the  glass  like  a  fool.  —  Now,  Plessis," 
he  continued,  entering  the  room,  "  go  for  the 
lady  as  quick  as  lightning.  Let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  make  sure  of  the  business  while  we 
can  ;  and  I  dare  say  if  you  get  yourself  into  any 
little  scrape  soon  —  as  indubitably  you  will,  for 
you  never  can  expect  to  die  unhanged  —  this 
gentleman  will  speak  a  good  word  for  you  to 
those  who  can  get  your  neck  out  of  the  noose 
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before  it  is  drawn  too  tight.  Come,  make  haste, 
man,  or  Vv'e  may  all  get  into  trouble." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  Lady  Helen,  "  I  had 
better  go.  It  will  alarm  her  less,  and  she  has 
been  terrified  and  agitated  too  much  already, 
poor  tiling." 

^rhus  saying,  slie  left  them  ;  but  the  lady 
returned  alone  in  a  moment  after,  saying,  v.-ith 
some  consternation,  that  the  man  had  got  the 
key  of  the  door  with  him. 

^'  Oh,  that  is  nothing  !"  exclaimed  Plessis, 
laughing,  "  I  am  never  without  my  passe-par- 
tout ;^'  and  producing  a  key  attached  to  a  large 
ring,  from  his  pocket,  he  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  La,dy  Helen,  v.ho  returned  to  her 
kind  task  once  more. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room,  when  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  man's  step  from  the  pas- 
sage, and  Plessis  darted  out.  The  footfall 
which  he  lieard  v.'as  that  of  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  was  seeking  Wilton  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  nobleman  saw  him,  he  advanced  towards 
him  with  both  his  hands  extended,  savino^  — 

"  Oh,  Wilton,  dear  friend,  this  has  been  a 
p  2 
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terrible  night.  But  it  is  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
such  niffhts  as  this  that  hard  hearts  are  melted 
and  cast  in  a  new  mould.  I  feel  that  it  is  so 
with  mine. — But  to  the  business  that  makes  me 
seek  you,"  he  continued  in  a  low  tone,  seeing 
that  there  was  another  person  in  the  room,  and 
drawing  Wilton  on  one  side.  "  Listen  to  me  ! 
Quit  this  house  as  fast  as  possible.  I  find  you 
are  in  a  nest  of  furious  Jacobites,  and  there 
may  be  great  danger  to  you  if  found  here.  I 
remain  with  my  poor  Caroline;  and  far  away 
from  all  the  rest,  have  nothing  to  fear,  although 
the  warning  that  she  gave  was  intended  for  me. 
You  speed  away  to  London  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  remember,  Wilton  !  remember :  mention 
no  word  of  this  night's  event  to  my  father.  He 
does  not  expect  me  in  town  for  several  days, 
and  I  must  choose  my  own  time  and  manner 
to  give  him  the  history  of  all  this  affair.  He 
holds  me  by  a  chain  you  know  not  of,  the 
chain  of  my  heavy  debts.  I  am  at  liberty  but 
upon  his  sufferance,  and  one  cold  look  from 
him  to  Jew  or  usurer  would  plunge  me  in  a 
debtor's  prison  in  an  hour.     The  man  who  has 
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debts  he  cannot  pay,  Wilton,  is  worse  than  any 
ordinary  slave,  for  he  is  a  slave  to  many  masters. 
But  I  must  away,"  he  continued,  in  his  rapid 
manner,  "  for  I  have  left  her  with  no  one  but 
the  servant  girl,  and  I  must  watch  her  till  all 
danger  be  past." 

"  I  trust  she  is  better,"  said  Wilton ;  "  I  trust 
there  is  no  danger." 

"  They  tell  me  not,  they  tell  me  not,  Wilton," 
replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ;  "  but  now  that  I 
have  been  upon  the  very  eve  of  losing  a  jewel, 
of  which  I  was  but  too  careless  before,  I  feel 
all  its  value,  and  would  fain  hide  it  trembling 
in  my  heart,  lest  fate  should  snatch  it  from  me. 
— Say  nothing  of  these  things  —  remember,  say 
nothing  of  them." 

"  But  Arden,  but  Arden,"  said  Wilton,  as 
Lord  Sherbrooke  was  turning  away —  "  but  the 
messenger,  Sherbrooke.  May  he  not  tell  some- 
thing'" 

"  The  cowardly  villain  ran  away  so  soon, ' 
replied  Lord  Sherbrooke,   "  he  could  hear  no- 
thing, and  understand  less.     He  is  a  cautious 
scoundrel,  too,  and  will  hold  his  tongue.     Yet 
p  3 
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you  may  give  liim  a  warning,  if  you  see  liim, 
Wilton." 

"  Here  is  tlie  lady,  sir,"  said  Plessis,  entering, 
and  addressing  Wilton.  "I  will  go  down  stairs 
and  see  that  all  is  safe  below." 

"  He  will  not  let  the  man  out  of  the  cellar?" 
demanded  Wilton,  as  Plessis  departed. 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  that,"  replied  the 
captain,  holding  up  a  key ;  "  but  let  us  not 
lose  time." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing.  Lady 
Helen  and  Laura  entered,  the  latter,  pale, 
agitated,  and  trembling,  less  with  actual  appre- 
hension, than  from  all  she  had  lately  undergone. 
At  that  moment,  she  knew  not  with  whom  she 
was  going,  or  what  was  the  manner  of  escape 
proposed.  All  that  the  Lady  Helen  had  told 
her  was,  that  somebody  had  come  to  set  her 
free,  and  that  she  must  instantly  prepare  to  de- 
part. She  had  paused  but  for  an  instant,  while 
the  lady  who  brought  her  these  glad  tidings 
wrapped  round  her  some  of  the  garments  which 
had  been  procured  for  her  journey  to  France, 
by  those  who  had  carried  her  off*;  and  all  the 
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agitation  consequent  upon  a  sudden  revival  of 
hopes  that  had  been  well  nigh  extinguished, 
v/as  still  busy  in  her  bosom,  when,  as  we  have 
said,  she  entered  the  room. 

The  first  object,  however,  which  her  eye  fell 
upon  was  the  fine  commanding  form  of  Wilton 
Brown.  It  were  scarcely  fair  to  ask  whether, 
in  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  captivity,  she 
had  thoui^ht  much  of  him.  But  one  thinoj  at 
least  may  be  told,  that  with  him,  and  with  a 
hurried  and  timid  examination  of  the  feelings 
of  her  own  bosom  regarding  him,  her  thoughts 
had  been  busied  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
had  beeri  di-agged  av.ay  from  her  own  home. 
The  sight  of  him,  however,  now,  was  both  joy- 
ful and  overpowering  to  her ;  the  very  idea  of 
deliverance  had  been  sufficient  to  agitate  her, 
so  that  she  shook  in  every  limb  as  she  entered 
the  room ;  but  when  she  saw  in  her  deliverer 
the  man  whom  of  all  others  she  vvould  have 
chosen  to  protect  her,  manifold  emotions,  of  a 
still  more  agitating  kind,  were  added  to  all  the 
rest.  But  joy  —  joy  and  increased  hope  — 
overcame  all  other  feelings,  and  stretching  out 
p  4 
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her  hands  towards  him,  she  ran  forward  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  her,  and  clung  with  a  look  of 
deep  confidence  and  gladness  to  his  arm. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,  do  not  be  agitated," 
he  said  —  "  all  will  go  quite  well.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  quit  this  place  immediately?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  instantly  ! "  she  cried ;  but 
then  her  eyes  turned  upon  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
and  the  sight  of  him  in  company  with  Wilton 
seemed  to  cloud  her  happiness ;  for  though  she 
still  looked  up  to  Wilton's  countenance  with 
the  same  affectionate  and  confiding  glance,  yet 
there  was  evidently  a  degree  of  apprehension  in 
her  countenance,  when,  for  a  moment,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  Lord  Sherbrooke.  She  bowed  her 
head  gracefully  to  him,  however,  and  uttered 
some  broken  thanks  to  him  and  to  Wilton,  for 
coming  to  her  deliverance. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Laura,"  replied 
Lord  Sherbrooke.  "  I  must  accept  no  part  of 
your  thanks,  for  my  being  here  is  entirely 
accidental,  and  I  cannot  even  offer  to  escort 
you  on  your  departure.  It  is  Wilton  who  has 
sought   you  bravely  and  perseveringly,  and  I 
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doubt  not  you  will  go  with  him  with  perfect 
confidence." 

"  Any  where,  any  where,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
with  a  tone  and  a  look  which  at  another  moment 
might  have  called  up  a  smile  upon  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  countenance;  but  his  own  heart  was 
also  so  full  of  deep  feelings  at  that  time  that 
he  could  not  look  upon  them  lightly  enough 
even  for  a  smile,  when  he  detected  them  in 
another. 

"  I  will  go  down  and  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  trickery  below,"  said  the  man  called  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  when  I  call,  Now  !  come  down 
with  the  Lady,  Mr.  Brown." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  at  the  same  moment  took 
leave  of  them  and  left  the  room ;  and  Lady 
Laura,  without  quitting  her  position  by  Wilton's 
side,  which  she  seemed  to  consider  a  place  of 
sure  refuge  and  support,  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  Lady  Helen,  saying,  *^  Oh  how  can  I  thank 
you,  lady,  for  all  your  kindness  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  never  have  obtained 
this  deliverance." 

"  I  need  no  thanks,  my  sweet  friend,"  re- 
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plied  the  lady  :  "  the  only  things  that  give  sun- 
shine to  the  memories  of  a  sad  life  are  some 
few  acts  of  kindness  and  sympathy  which  I 
have  been  able  to  perform  towards  others.  But 
if  you  want  to  thank  me/'  she  added,  looking 
with  a  smile  upon  Wilton,  '^  thank  him,  Lady 
Laura,  for  he  is  the  being  dearest  to  me  upon 
earth." 

Lady  Laura  looked  somewhat  surprised ;  but 
Wilton  held  up  his  finger,  thinking  he  heard 
their  companion's  call.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
but  only  a  quick  step  upon  the  stairs;  and  the 
next  moment  the  Captain  entered,  with  some 
marks  of  agitation  on  his  countenance. 

a  By !"  he  said,    "  there  seems  to  me 

to  be  a  whole  troop  of  horse  before  the  house  — 
such  a  clatter  of  iron-shod  feet.  I  fear  we  have 
the  enemy  upon  us,  and  Plessis  has  run  to  hide 
himself,  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  What  can 
we  do?" 

"  Come  all  into  the  lady's  chamber,  or  into 
mine,"  said  Lady  Helen  —  "  perhaps  they  may 
not  think  of  searching  for  her.  At  all  events, 
it  gives  us  a  chance,  if  we  can  but  get  across 
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the  vestibule  before  they  come  up.  Quick, 
Wilton  !  come,  quick  ! "  and  she  was  leading 
the  way. 

Before  she  got  to  the  door,  however,  which 
the  Captain  had  closed  behind  him,  the  tramp 
of  heavy  boots  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and 
a  voice  calling,  *^  Plessis  !  Plessis !  Where 
the  devil  are  you  ?  The  whole  house  seems 
to  be  deserted  !  Why,  what  in  Satan's  name 
is  here  ?  Here's  blood  all  the  way  down  the 
stairs  !  By  Heaven,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if 
the  Orangemen  had  got  into  the  house.  We 
must  take  care  that  there  isn't  a  trap.  Give 
me  that  lamp,  Cranburne.  You  had  better  have 
your  pistols  ready,  gentlemen.  How  can  we 
manage  now? — Two  of  you  stay  and  guard 
each  corridor,  while  we  go  in  here." 

There  seemed  now  to  take  place  a  low- 
toned  conversation  amongst  them,  and  the  Lady 
Helen,  with  a  pale  countenance,  drew  back 
towards  Wilton  and  Laura.  The  Captain,  on 
his  part,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  drew  out  a 
pistol  from  the  belt  that  he  wore  underneath : 
but  Wilton  said,   *«  Put  it  up,  my  good  friend, 
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put  it  up.  Do  not  let  us  set  any  example  of 
violence.  Where  there  are  nine  or  ten  against 
two,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  begin  the 
affray.  We  can  always  have  recourse  to  re- 
sistance at  last." 

"  Oh,  not  for  my  sake  !  not  for  my  sake  ! " 
said  Lady  Laura  in  a  low  voice.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake  risk  not  your  life  for  me  ! " 

"  Let  us  keep  this  deep  window  behind  us," 
said  Wilton,  speaking  to  his  companion,  "  for 
that  will  give  us  some  advantage,  at  all  events. 
Draw  a  little  behind  us,  dear  Lady  Laura.  We 
will  manage  all  things  as  gently  as  we  can." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  them,  Wilton,"  said  the 
Lady  Helen  — "  from  one  circumstance  or  an- 
other, I  must  know  them  almost  all." 

As  she  spoke,  the  large  heavy  latch  was  lifted, 
and  the  door  slowly  and  cautiously  opened. 
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CHAP.  X. 

A  PAUSE  of  expectation,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a 
minute,  is  sometimes  the  most  painful  thing  in 
the  world ;  and  the  heart  of  poor  Laura  at  that 
moment,  while  the  door  was  being  slowly 
opened,  and  all  their  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly 
upon  it,  felt  as  if  the  blood  were  staid  in  it  till 
It  was  nearly  bursting.  Wilton,  who  saw  all  that 
took  place  more  calmly,  judged  by  the  careful 
opening  of  the  door,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  timidity  in  the  persons  whom  it  hid  from 
their  view.  But  when  it  was  at  length  opened, 
the  sight  that  it  presented  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  any  one's  alarm. 

In  the  doorway  itself  were  three  well-armed 
men,  with  each  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
while  behind  these  again  were  seen  the  faces 
of  several  more.  The  countenance  of  the  first, 
Sir   George   Barkley,   which   we  have  already 
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described,  was  certainly  not  very  prepossessing, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  there  was  not  one 
who  had  not  the  countenance  of  an  assassin. 
It  was  evident  that  Sir  George  Barkley  ex- 
pected to  see  a  much  more  formidable  array 
than  that  presented  to  him  and  his  companions, 
in  the  persons  of  two  ladies  and  two  armed 
gentlemen,  for  his  eyes  turned  quickly  from 
the  right  to  the  left  round  the  room,  to  assure 
himself  that  it  contained  no  one  else.  There 
was  a  momentary  pause  at  the  door  :  but 
when  it  was  clear  that  very  little  was  to  be 
apprehended,  the  troop  poured  in  with  much 
more  hasty  and  confident  steps  than  those  with 
which  they  had  first  approached. 

Two  or  three  of  Sir  George  Barkley's  party 
were  advancing  quickly  to  the  spot  w^here  Wil- 
ton and  the  lady  stood;  but  the  young  gende- 
man  held  up  his  right  hand  suddenly,  putting 
his  left  upon  one  of  the  pistols  which  he  carried, 
and  saying,  "  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !  I  do 
not  permit  men  with  swords  drawn  to  come 
too  close  to  me,  till   I  know  their  purpose.  — 
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Stand  back,   I  say  ! "  and  he   drew  the   pistol 
from  his  belt. 

"  We  mean  3'ou  no  harm,  sir,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  pausing  with  the  rest.  "  But 
we  must  know  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing  here,  and  that  immediately." 

"  Who  I  am,  can  be  of  no  more  consequence 
to  you,  sir,"  replied  Wilton,  "  than  who  you  are 
is  to  me  —  which,  by  your  good  leave,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  not  know,  if  you  will  suffer 
me  to  be  ignorant  thereof;  —  and  as  to  what  I 
am  doing  here,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  bound 
to  explain  that  to  any  body  but  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  to  some  person  autht)rised  by  law 
to  inquire  into  such  particulars." 

*=  Mighty  fine,  sir,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir 
John  Fenv/ick,  as  he  advanced  from  behind  — 
"  Mighty  fine  !  But  this  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  you  doing 
with  that  lady,  who,  as  her  father's  friend,  I 
intend  immediately  to  take  under  my  protec- 
tion. 

"  Her  father,  sir,"  replied  Wilton  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  "judges  that  the  lady  has  been 
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somewhat  too  long  under  your  careful  but  some- 
what forcible  protection  already.  I  beg  leave 
to  give  you  notice.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  that  I 
am  fully  authorised  by  the  Duke  of  Gaveston, 
Lady  Laura's  father,  by  a  writing  under  his 
own  hand,  to  seek  for  and  deliver  her  from 
those  who  have  taken  her  away.  I  know 
you  have  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to  suffer 
yourself  to  be  seen  in  this  business  hitherto, 
and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
meddle  with  it  now. —  Stand  back,  sir;  for  as  I 
live,  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head  if  you 
take  one  single  step  forward :  and  you  know  I 
will  keep  my  word  !  " 

"  But  there  is  more  to  be  inquired  into,  sir," 
exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley  — "  there  is 
blood  —  blood  upon  the  stairs,  blood " 

"  Hear  me,  Sir  George,"  said  Lady  Helen, 
advancing.  '*  You  know  me  well,  and  must 
believe  what  I  say.'' 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  recollecting  your 
Ladyship  very  well,"  replied  Sir  George ;  "  but 
I  thought  that  you  and  Miss  Villars  had  sailed 
back  for  France  by  this  time." 
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"  Alas  !  Sir  George,"  replied  the  lady — ''poor 
Caroline,  I  fear,  will  not  be  able  to  be  moved. 
She  has  met  with  a  severe  accident  to-night, 
and  it  is  her  blood,  poor  child,  that  you  saw 
upon  the  stairs.  This  gentleman  has  had 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  the  matter,  except 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accidentally  present,  and 
kindly  carried  her  up  stairs  to  the  room  where 
she  now  lies." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Sir  George 
Barkley :  "  but  who  is  he  ?  We  have  heard 
reports  by  the  way  which  give  us  alarm.  Will 
he  pledge  his  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  never  to 
mention  any  thing  he  has  seen  this  night  — 
or,  at  least,  not  for  six  months  ?  " 

"  On  that  condition,"  demanded  Wilton, 
"will  you  give  me  perfect  freedom  of  egress 
with  this  lady  and  the  gendeman  who  is  with 
me?" 

"  Not  with  the  lady  !"  exclaimed  Sir  George 
Barkley  sharply ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  Rookwood,  and  Parkyns,  all  sur- 
rounded the  Jacobite  leader,  speaking  eagerly, 
but  in  a  low  tone,  and  evidently  remonstrating 
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against  his  permitting  the  departure  of  any  of 
the  party.     He  seemed  puzzled  how  to  act. 

"  Come  out  here  again,"  he  said — "come 
out  here,  where  we  can  speak  more  at  ease. 
They  cannot  get  out  of  this  room,  if  we  keep 
the  door." 

"  Not  without  breaking  their  neck  from  the 
window,"  replied  Rookwood. 

"  What  is  that  small  door  there  at  the 
side  ?  "  said  Sir  George  Barkley.  "  Let  some 
one  see  ! " 

"  'Tis  nothing  but  a  cupboard,"  said  Sir 
John  Fenwick  —  "  I  examined  it  the  other  night 
for  fear  of  eavesdroppers.  There  is  no  way 
out." 

"  I  shall  consider  your  proposal,  sir,"  said 
Sir  George  Barkley,  turning  to  Wilton  :  "  stay 
here  quietly.  We  wish  to  offer  no  violence  to 
any  man  ;  we  are  very  harmless  people  in  our 
way." 

A  grim  smile  hung  upon  his  thin  lip  as  he 
spoke ;  and  looking  from  time  to  time  behind 
him,  as  if  he  feared  the  use  which  Wilton  might 
make  of  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  he  left  the  room 
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with  his  companions.  The  moment  after,  the 
lock  of  the  door  was  heard  to  turn,  and  a 
heavy  bar  that  hung  beside  it  clattered  as  it  was 
drawn  across. 

*'  A  few  minutes  gained  is  a  great  thing," 
cried  Wilton.  ''  I  have  heard  of  people  de- 
fending themselves  long  by  forming  a  sort  of 
temporary  barricade.  A  single  cavalier  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell  kept  at  bay  a  large 
force  for  several  hours.  In  this  deep  window 
we  are  defended  on  all  sides  but  one.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  guard  ourselves  on  that 
also." 

The  furniture  was  scanty  ;  but  still  the  large 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  sideboard 
which  stood  in  one  corner,  together  with  chairs 
and  various  smaller  articles,  were  speedily 
formed  into  a  little  fortress,  as  it  were,  which 
enclosed  the  opening  of  the  window  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  a  space  open  towards  the 
enemy,  of  not  more  than  two  feet  in  width. 
Wilton  exerted  himself  to  move  all  these  with- 
out noise,  and  the  Captain  aided  him  zealously ; 
while  Laura  clung  to  Lady  Helen,  and  hid  her 
Q  2 
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eyes  upon  her  new  friend's  bosom,  anticipating 
every  moment  the  return  of  the  other  party, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  scene  of  strife  and 
bloodshed. 

It  is  to  the  proceedings  of  those  without  the 
room,  however,  that  we  must  more  particularly 
direct  our  attention. 

'•  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Sir  George,"  ex- 
claimed both  Rookwood  and  Fenwick,  as  soon 
as  they  were  on  the  outside  of  the  door —  "  do 
not  let  them  go  on  any  account.  Our  whole 
plan  is  blasted,  and  ourselves  ruined  for  ever,  if 
such  a  thing  is  to  take  place  ! " 

"  Why,"  continued  Fenwick,  "  this  youth, 
this  Wilton  Brown,  is  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Sunbury,  it  is 
supposed,  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
most  violent  Orange  principles;  and  he  will 
think  himself  justified  in  breaking  his  word 
with  us  the  moment  he  is  out  of  the  house,  and 
bringing  upon  us  the  troops  from  Hoo.  He 
knows  me  well  by  sight,  too ;  and  if  he  be  let 
loose,  I  shall  not  consider  my  life  worth  a 
moment's  purchase." 
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"  Even  if  you  could  trust  him,"  said  Rook- 
wood,  "  there  is  the  other.  Captain  Byerly  as 
they  call  him,  Green's  great  friend,  who  threw 
the  money,  which  Lowick  offered  him  to  quit 
Green,  in  his  face.  If  the  tidings  we  just  now 
heard,  that  the  matter  has  taken  some  wind, 
be  true,  this  fellow  Byerly  will  bring  down  the 
soldiers  upon  us,  and  swear  to  us  any  where." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? "  demanded  Sir 
George  Barkley  hesitating.  "  We  shall  have 
bloodshed  and  much  noise,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Leave  them  all,  locked  in,  where  they  are," 
said  Sir  William  Parkyns  —  "  they  can.  do  no 
harm  there.  Let  us  ourselves,  like  brave  and  de- 
termined men,  carry  into  execution  at  once  the 
resolution  we  have  formed.  Let  us  turn  our 
horses'  heads  towards  London;  meet  at  Turnham 
Green  as  was  proposed ;  and  while  people  are 
seeking  for  us  here  in  vain,  the  usurper's  life  will 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  his  unsteady  govern- 
ment overthrown  for  ever.  Every  thing  in  the 
country  will  be  in  confusion ;  gur  friends  will 
be  rising  in  all  quarters ;  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
I  know  was  at  Calais  yesterday ;  the  army  can 
Q  3 
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land  in  two  days;  and  the  advantages  of  our 
situation  will  all  be  secured  by  one  prompt  and 
decided  blow.  I  say  leave  them  where  they 
are.  Before  they  can  make  their  escape,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  over,  and  we  shall  b6 
safe." 

"  Nonsense,  Sir  William,"  cried  Fenwick, 
"  nonsense,  I  say.  Here  is  Plessis,  has  evi- 
dently played  into  their  hands;  the  man  we 
put  to  guard  the  girl  has  been  bribed  off  his 
post ;  the  window  itself  is  not  so  high  but  that 
an  active  man  might  easily  drop  from  it,  if  he 
could  see  clearly  where  to  light  below ;  ere  noon, 
to-morrow,  the  tidings  of  our  assemblies  would 
reach  Kensington.  William  of  Orange  would 
not  stir  out,  and  the  whole  plan  would  be 
frustrated.  We  should  be  hunted  down  through 
the  country  like  wild  beasts,  and  you  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  repent  the  advice  you  have 
given." 

"  But  my  good  friend,  Fenwick,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  "  all  this  is  very  well.  But 
still  you  do  not  say  what  is  to  be  done.  Every 
one  objects  to  the  plan  which  is  proposed  by 
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another,  and  yet  no  one  proposes  any  thing 
that  is  not  full  of  dangers." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Charnock,  who  had 
hitherto  scarcely  spoken  at  all  —  "  for  my  part, 
if  you  were  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say,  Let 
us  walk  in  —  we  are  here  eleven  or  twelve  in 
all,  twelve  I  think  —  and  just  quietly  make  a 
circle  round,  and  give  them  a  pistol  shot  or  two. 
If  people  icill  come  prying  into  other  persons' 
affairs,  and  meddling  with  things  they  have  no 
business  to  concern  themselves  about,  they  must 
take  the  consequences." 

"  Not  in  cold  blood,  not  in  cold  blood  ! " 
exclaimed  Rookwood. 

"  And  the  women !  "  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
*'  Remember  the  women  !  " 

*'  I  hope  William  of  Orange  wo' n't  have  a 
woman  with  him  to-morrow,"  said  Charnock 
coolly,  "  or  if  he  has,  that  she'll  not  be  upor. 
my  side  of  the  carriage;  I  would  never  let  a 
woman  stand  in  the  way  when  a  great  deed  was 
to  be  done." 

''  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Fenwick,  "  I 
agree  with  Sir  William  Parkyns,  that  no  time 
Q  4 
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is  to  be  lost  in  the  execution  of  this  business ; 
but  I  agree  also  with  Captain  Rookwood,  that 
it  would  be  horrible  to  cut  these  men's  throats 
in  cold  blood.  What  I  propose  is  this,  that  we 
at  once  demand  that  they  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  that,  pledging  our  word  of  honour  no  evil 
shall  happen  to  them,  we  march  them  down 
one  by  one  to  the  boat,  and  ship  them  off  for 
France.  It  will  be  an  affair  of  three  hours  to 
get  them  embarked ;  but  that  will  be  time  well 
bestowed.  We  can  then  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  our  scheme  at  once,  and  in  far  greater 
safety.  If  they  make  any  resistance,  the  conse- 
quence be  upon  their  own  head." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley,  ''  depend 
upon  it  they  will  not  go.  There  is  a  determin- 
ation in  that  young  fellow's  look  which  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  He  will  submit  to  no  power 
but  that  of  the  law." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
"frighten  him  with  the  law  !  Declare  that  you 
will  take  them  all  before  a  maojistrate,  to  sfive 
an  account  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  here. 
There  is  blood  on  his  collar,  and  his  face  too, 
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for  I   saw   it;  and  the  whole   stairs  is  spotted 

with   blood.       Tell    them  that    both    the   men 

must   surrender    and    go    before   a   magistrate. 

The  ladies,  you  can  say,  may  go   where  they 

like,  and  do  what  they  like,  but  the  men  must 

surrender.     Let  half  of  us  go  down  with  the 

men,  and  lead  or  force  them  to  the  ship,  while 

the    rest   brinor   down    the   two  women  a   few 
o 

minutes  after." 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  plan  at  all,  Fenwick," 
said  Sir  George  Barkley.  "  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  by  it.  We  can  but  come  to  blows 
at  last." 

"VMiile  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation  had 
been  going  on  between  Fenwick  and  Barkley, 
the  Jacobite  called  Charnock  and  a  dull-looking 
man  not  unlike  himself,  but  only  shorter  and 
more  broadly  made,  had  been  speaking  together 
in  a  low  voice  behind.  At  first  their  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  whisper ;  but  at 
length  the  man  said  somewhat  louder,  "  Oh, 
ril  do  it!  That's  the  only  way  to  settle  it. 
You  take  the  one,  and  I'll  take  the  other.  We 
don't  readilv  miss  our  mark  either  of  us." 
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"  Let  Sir  George  begin  his  story,"  replied 
Charnock.  "  There  must  be  some  talk  at  first, 
you  know.  Then  get  quietly  up  behind  our 
timid  friends  here,  and  when  I  give  a  nod,  we 
will  both  fire  at  once." 

"  I  understand,"  answered  the  other.  "  You 
had  better  see  that  your  pistols  are  primed, 
Charnock,  and  that  the  balls  are  not  out,  for 
you  rode  at  a  rate  down  that  hill  which  would 
shake  almost  any  ball  into  the  holster." 

"  I  looked  just  now,"  said  Charnock  —  "  it's 
all  right.  Let  us  keep  pretty  near  Sir  George;" 
and  turning  round,  he  came  nearer  to  Sir 
George  Barkley,  who  was  just  finishing  his 
conversation  with  Fenwick,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

While  holdinor  this  lonoj  consultation,  the  in- 
surgents  had  not  been  many  paces  from  the 
door,  and  they  now  turned  and  re-entered  the 
room.  The  state  of  defence  in  which  Wilton 
and  his  companion  had  placed  themselves  showed 
a  decree  of  determination  that  seemed  to  sur- 
prise  and  puzzle   them  a  good   deal;  for   Sir 
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George  Barkley  again  paused  and  spoke  to  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  who  was  close  behind  him. 
r_  *'  The  more  reason  for  doing  as  we  propose," 
replied  Sir  John  to  his  friend's  observation. 
"  They  will  not  resist  going  before  a  magistrate 
—  at  least  Wilton  Brown  will  not,  and  we  can 
easily  manage  the  other." 

Sir  George  Barkley  then  advanced  another 
step,  saying  to  Wilton,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
barrier  he  had  raised,  was  still  quite  visible  as 
far  as  the  waist,  "  We  have  consulted,  sir,  on 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  you,  and  if  your 
own  account  of  yourselves  be  true,  you  will 
readily  acquiesce  in  our  determination.  If  you 
resist  it,  you  show  that  you  know  yourselves 
to  be  guilty  of  some  crime,  and  we  must  deal 
with  you  accordingly." 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  determination?" 
asked  Wilton.  "  For  my  part,  I  require  free 
permission  to  quit  this  place  with  this  gentle- 
man and  Lady  Laura  Gaveston  ;  and  nothing 
shall  prevent  me  from  so  doing  at  the  risk  of  my 
life." 

"  You  shall  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Sir  George 
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Barkley,  "  but  you  shall  go  before  a  magistrate 
in  the  first  instance.  Here  are  evident  marks 
of  violence  having  been  committed  upon  the 
person  of  some  one  ;  the  staircase,  the  vestibule, 
the  corridors  are  covered  with  blood ;  your  coat, 
your  collar,  your  face  are  also  bloody;  and  we 
feel  ourselves  bound,  before  we  let  you  depart, 
to  have  this  matter  strictly  inquired  into." 

"  Oh,  go  before  a  magistrate  at  once,"  said 
Laura  in  a  low  voice :  *'  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  that,  and  they  have  every  thing." 

"  Showing  clearly  that  it  is  a  pretence,  dear 
lady,"  replied  Wilton  in  the  same  low  tone. 
"  Keep  behind  the  barricade.  I  see  one  of 
those  men  creeping  up  from  the  door  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand. — Sir,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Sir  George  Barkley,  "  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  plan  for  you  to  pursue  will 
be  to  bring  a  magistrate  here.  I  neither  know 
who  you  are,  nor  what  are  your  views ;  but  I 
find  this  young  lady,  who  has  been  carried 
off  from  her  father's  house,  illegally  brought 
hither,  and  detained.  I  know  the  house  to  be  a 
suspected  one ;  and  although,  as  I  have  before 
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said,  1  neither  know  who  you  are,  Kor  what  are 
your  views,  and  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
know,  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  I  find 
you  are  sufficiently  doubtful  to  justify  me  in 
refusing  to  quit  this  spot,  and  place  myself  in 
your  hands,  unless  every  man  present  gives  me 
his  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  I  shall 
go  free  whithersoever  I  will.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  a  magistrate  requisite  to  inquire  into 
this  business,  send  for  one.  I  think,  however, 
that  you  would  do  much  better  to  plight  me 
your  word  at  once,  and  let  me  go.  I  know  no 
one  but  Sir  John  Fenwick  here :  therefore  I 
can  betray  no  one  but  him:  and  to  Sir  John 
Fenwick  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  will  not 
mention  him." 

It  was  evident  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  put  no 
trust  in  such  assurances,  and  he  was  seen  speak- 
ing vehemently  with  Sir  George  Barkley.  At 
the  same  moment,  however,  a  low  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  slow  and  careless  sort 
of  maimer  by  Charnock  and  the  other,  who 
were  just  behind. 

"  I  can't  get  a  shot   at  the  Captain,"  said 
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Charnock,  calmly.  "  His  head  is  covered  by 
that  table  they've  set  on  end.  —  Stop  a  bit,  stop 
a  bit ! " 

"  Better  let  me  settle  this  young  fellow  first," 
said  the  other,  ^'  and  then  the  stupid  fools  will 
be  obliged  to  make  a  rush  upon  the  Captain. 
When  once  blood  is  drawn,''  they  must  go  on, 
you  know." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Charnock,  "  I  don't 
care"  —  and  there  was  the  sudden  click  of  a 
pistol  lock  heard  behind. 

''  His  eye  is  upon  you,"  said  Charnock. 
"  Make  haste  !     He  is  cocking  his  pistol ! " 

The  man  instantly  raised  the  weapon  that 
was  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
firing  over  the  shoulder  of  Sir  George  Barkley, 
when  his  arm  was  suddenly  knocked  up  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  and  the  ball  passed  through 
the  window,  a  yard  and  a  half  above  Wilton's 
head. 

Wilton  instantly  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol  without  returning  the  shot.  But  there 
was  a  cause  for  his  so  doing,  which  none  of 
the  conspirators  themselves,  who  were  all  eagerly 
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looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  had 
yet  perceived. 

While  Charnock  and  the  other  had  been 
speaking,  a  young  gentleman  had  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room,  and  pushing  rapidly  forward 
through  the  group  in  the  doorway,  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  and  knocked  up  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  just  as  he  was  in  the  very  act 
of  firing.  The  new  comer  was  dressed  in  dark- 
coloured  clothes,  and  more  in  the  French  than 
in  the  English  costume  of  that  day,  with  a 
curious  sort  of  cravat  of  red  silk  tied  in  a  bow 
beneath  the  chin.  He  wore  his  hat,  which  was 
trimmed  with  feathers,  and  a  large  red  bow  of 
ribands,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  nothino^  but 
a  small  cane  with  an  amber  head,  while  his 
person  displayed  no  arms  whatever,  except  a 
small  riding  sword,  which  every  gentleman  wore 
in  that  day. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding ;  his 
countenance  open,  noble,  but  somewhat  stern  ; 
and  there  was  to  be  remarked  therein  the  pe- 
culiar expression  which  the  pictures  of  Van- 
dyke have  handed  down  to  us  in  the  portraits 
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of  Charles  I.  It  was  a  melancholy  expression  ; 
but  ill  Charles  that  melancholy  seemed  some- 
what mingled  with  weakness;  while,  on  the 
stern  brow  and  tightly-compressed  lips  of  the 
young  stranger,  might  be  read,  by  the  physi- 
ognomist, vigour  and  determination  almost  ap- 
proaching to  obstinacy. 

The  same,  perhaps,  might  have  been  said  of 
him  which  was  said  by  the  Roman  sculptor 
when  he  beheld  the  picture  of  Charles,  ^'  That 
man  will  not  die  a  natural  death ; "  and  in 
this  instance,  also,  the  prophecy  would  have 
been  correct.  But  there  was  something  that 
might  have  spoken,  too,  of  death  upon  the 
battle-field,  or  in  the  deadly  breach,  or  in  some 
enterprise  where  daring  courage  needed  to  be 
supported  by  unshrinking  pertinacity  and  reso- 
lution. 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  fixed  all  eyes, 
for  an  instant,  upon  that  particular  point  in 
the  room  towards  which  it  had  been  fired ;  but 
the  moment  that  the  conspirators  beheld  the 
person  who  now  stood  amongst  them,  they  in- 
stantly drew  back  in  a  circle.      Every  sword 
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was  thrust  into  its  sheath,  every  hat  was  taken 
off,  while,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  frowning 
brow,  the  young  stranger  turned  to  Sir  George 
Barkley,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  all  this,  sir? 
What  is  this,  gentlemen  ?  Are  ye  madmen  ? 
or  fools?  or  villains?" 

"  Those  are  hard  words,  your  Grace,"  replied 
Sir  George  Barkley,  "and  hard  to  stomach." 

"  Not  more  than  those  persons  deserve,  sir," 
replied  the  stranger,  "  who  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  their  King,  when  they  know  that  he 
is  powerless  to  punish  them." 

"  We  are  serving  our  King,  my  Lord  Duke," 
replied  Sir  John  Fenwick,  "  and  not  betraying 
his  confidence.  Are  we  not  here  in  arms,  my 
Lord  of  Berwick,  perilling  our  lives,  prepared 
for  any  enterprise,  and  all  on  the  King's  behalf?" 

"  I  say  again,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  *•'  that  those  who  abuse  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  so  as  to  ruin  their  monarch's 
honour,  his  character,  and  his  reputation,  are 
tenfold  greater  traitors  than  those  who  have 
stripped  him  of  his  crown.  There  is  but 
one  excuse  for  your  conduct,   that   you   have 
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acted  with  mistaken  zeal  rather  than  criminal 
intent.  But  you  have  aggravated  the  guilt 
of  your  plans  by  concealing  them  till  the  last 
moment,  not  only  from  your  King,  but  from 
your  Commander-in-chief.  All  here  who  hold 
commissions,  or  at  least  all  but  one  or  two,  hold 
them  under  my  hand  as  generalissimo  of  my 
father's  forces.  Those  commissions  authorise 
you  to  raise  men  for  the  service  of  your  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  to  kill  or  take  prisoner  his 
enemies  arrayed  in  arms  against  you,  but  to 
assassinate  no  man  ;  and  I  feel  heartily  ashamed 
that  any  person  leagued  in  this  great  cause  with 
me,  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
war  and  murder.  However,  on  these  subjects 
let  us  speak  no  more  at  present,  for  there  are 
matters  even  more  important  to  be  thought  of. 
I  heard  of  this  but  yesterday  morning,  and 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life  have  come  to 
England  to  stop  such  deeds.  I  sought  you  in 
London,  Sir  George  Barkley,  and  have  fol- 
lowed you  hither ;  and  from  what  I  have  heard,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  your  coming  to  England  has 
been  discovered,  and   that  for  the  last  four  or 
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five  days  a  warrant  has  been  out  against  you 
without  your  knowing  it.  This  I  learned 
beyond  all  doubt  from  my  Lady  Middleton. 
There  is  reason,  also,  to  believe  that  your  v.hole 
designs  are  known,  sirs,  though  it  v/ould  seem 
all  your  names  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 
My  advice,  therefore,  is,  that  you  instantly  dis- 
perse to  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  effect 
your  escape  to  France.  For  you.  Sir  George, 
there  is  no  chance  but  to  retire  to  France  at 
once,  as  the  warrant  is  out." 

"  It  most  fortunately  happens,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  "  that  a  ship  is  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  and  lies  in  the  river  here  under  Dutch 
colours.  Your  Grace  will,  of  course,  go  back 
in  her." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke  —  "I  shall  go  as 
I  came,  in  an  open  boat.  But  you  have  no 
time  to  lose,  for  I  know  that  suspicion  is 
attached  to  this  spot.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, tell  me,  what  you  have  here  ?  What  new 
outrage  is  this  that  I  have  just  seen  attempted? 
If  I  had  not  entered  at  the  very  moment,  cold 
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and  cowardly  bloodshed  would  have  taken  place 
five  minutes  ago." 

The  Duke's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Wilton  as 
he  spoke ;  and  that  gentleman,  now  seeing  and 
understanding  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  put 
back  the  pistol  into  his  belt,  and  advanced, 
saying,  — 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  probable  I  owe  my  life  to 
your  interposition ;  and  to  you  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed  will  be  explained 
in  a  moment.  In  your  honour  and  integrity,  I 
have  confidence ;  but  the  murderous  purpose 
which  you  have  just  disappointed  shows  how  well 
I  was  justified  in  doubting  the  intentions  of  the 
men  by  whom  I  was  but  now  surrounded." 

"  Had  you  given  them  no  offence,  sir  ?  "  de- 
manded the  Duke  of  Berwick.  "  I  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  so  dark  and  sanguinary  an  act 
would  have  been  attempted  had  you  not  given 
some  cause.  I  saw  the  pistol  levelled  over  Sir 
George  Barkley's  shoulder,  while  he  seemed 
speaking  to  you.  That  I  considered  a  most 
unfair  act,  and  stopped  it.  But  you  must  surely 
have  done  something  to  provoke  such  deeds.  — 
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Good  heavens  !  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald  ! "  he 
continued,  as  the  elder  lady  advanced,  with 
Laura  clinging  to  her.  "  Madam,  I  fully 
thought  you  were  at  St.  Germain.  —  Can  you 
tell  us  any  thing  of  this  strange  affair  ?  " 

"  But  too  much,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  lady, 
speaking  eagerly,  "  but  too  much  for  the  honour 
of  these  men,  who  have  thought  fit  to  violate 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity.  This 
young  lady  beside  me  has  been  dragged  from 
her  father's  house  by  the  orders  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen  here  present,  beyond  all  doubt. 
This  young  gentleman  has  traced  her  hither  le- 
gally authorised  to  carry  her  back  to  her  father ; 
and  although  he  plighted  his  honour,  and  I 
pledged  my  word  for  him,  that  he  would  do 
nothing  and  say  nothing  to  compromise  any  of 
the  persons  here  present,  they  not  only  refused 
to  let  him  depart,  but  have,  as  you  saw^  yourself, 
most  treacherously  attempted  to  take  his  life 
while  they  were  affecting  to  parley  with  him." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone,  "  I  am  deeply  grieved  and 
pained  by  all  that  has  occurred.  I  confess  I 
R  3 
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never  felt  despondency  till  1  discovered  that 
persons,  pretending  to  be  my  father's  friends, 
have  made  his  cause  the  pretext  for  committing 
crimes  and  acts  like  these.  I  have  already 
heard  this  young  lady's  story.  All  London  is 
ringing  with  it;  and  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury 
gave  me  this  morning,  what  is  probably  the  real 
explanation  of  the  whole  business.  We  will 
not  enter  upon  it  now,  for  there  is  no  time  to 
be  spared.  I  feel  and  know  —  and  I  say  it 
with  bitter  regret  —  that  the  deeds  which  these 
gentlemen  have  done,  and  the  schemes  which 
they  have  formed,  will  do  more  to  injure  the 
cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign  than  the  loss 
of  twenty  pitched  battles.  Sir  George  Barkley, 
I  beg  you  would  make  no  reply.  Provide  for 
your  safety,  sir.  Your  long  services  and  suf- 
ferings are  sufficient  to  make  some  atonement; 
and  I  will  take  care  to  conceal  from  the  ears  of 
the  King,  as  far  as  possible,  how  you  have  mis- 
used his  authority.  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the 
rest  of  you  gentlemen  must  act  as  you  think  fit 
in  regard  to  remaining  in  England,  or  going  to 
the  Continent.  But  I  am  inclined  to  recommend 
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to  you  the  latter,  as  the  safest  expedient.  You 
will  leave  me  to  deal  with  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  shall 
suffer  no  farther  injury  or  insult  to  be  offered  to 
them.  As  to  the  personage  who  actually  fired 
the  pistol,  I  have  merely  to  tell  him,  that 
should  I  ever  meet  with  him  in  circumstances 
where  I  have  the  power  to  act,  I  will  un- 
doubtedly punish  him  for  his  conduct  this 
night." 

The  conspirators  whispered  for  a  moment 
amongst  themselves ;  and  at  length  Sir  William 
Parkyns  took  a  step  forward,  saying,  "  Are  we 
to  understand  your  Grace  that  you  will  give 
us  no  assistance  from  the  French  forces  under 
your  command  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  to  understand  me,"  replied  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  sternly  :  ''I  will  not,  sir, 
allude  distinctly  to  the  schemes  that  you  have 
formed.  But  you  are  all  well  aware  of  them ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  I  will  give  no  aid,  support, 
or  countenance  whatsoever  either  to  such 
schemes  or  to  the  men  who  have  formed  them. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  say,  that  had  there 
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been  —  instead  of  such  schemes  —  a  general 
rising  against  the  usurper  —  ay,  or  even  a  partial 
rising  —  nay,  had  I  found  twenty  gentlemen  in 
arms  who  needed  my  help  in  the  straightforward, 
honest,  upright  intent  of  re-seating  their  sove- 
reign on  his  lawful  throne,  I  would  not  have  he- 
sitated for  a  moment  to  land  the  troops  under  my 
command,  and  to  have  made  a  last  determined 
stand  for  honour  and  my  father's  rights.  As  it 
is,  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  but 
take  care  of  yourselves.  I  shall  remain  here  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  return  with  all 
speed  to  France." 

"  But  does  not  your  Grace  run  a  great  risk," 
said  Sir  George  Barkley,  "  in  remaining  so 
long?" 

"  I  fear  no  risk,  sir,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, "  in  a  righteous  cause ;  and  I  do  not  wish 
that  any  man  should  say  I  was  amongst  the 
first  to  fly  after  I  had  warned  others.  You 
have  all  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  make  use  of  it 
wisely.  Some,  I  see,  are  taking  advantage  of 
my  caution  already.  Sir  George,  you  had  better 
not  be  left  behind  in  the  race.     You  say  there 
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is  a  ship  in  the  river  —  get  to  her,  and  be  gone 
with  all  speed." 

"  But  the  captain  will  not  sail  without  the 
Lady  Helen,"  said  the  conspirator,  with  some 
hesitation :  "  she,  it  seems,  has  hired  the  ves- 
sel, and  he  refused  this  morning  to  go  without 
her." 

"  That  shall  be  no  impediment,"  said  the 
lady.  <'  You  may  tell  the  captain  that  I  set  him 
fi'ee  from  his  engagement,  and  I  will  give  an 
order  to  his  Grace  that  the  money  may  be  paid 
which  is  the  man's  due.  I  told  you  before.  Miss 
Villars  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  and  I 
can  neither  quit  her  in  such  circumstances,  nor 
go  till  she  has  recovered." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  madam,"  replied 
Sir  George,  who  always  had  thoughts  for  his 
own  safety,  "  to  write  what  you  have  said  in 
these  tablets  ?     Here  is  a  pencil." 

The  lady  took  the  tablets  and  wrote ;  and 
while  she  did  so,  two  or  three  more  of  the  con- 
spirators dropped  quietly  out  of  the  room.  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  at  the  same  time  advanced 
and  said  a  few  kindly  words  to  Lady  Laura,  and 
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spoke  for  a  moment  to  Wilton  with  a  familiar 
smile  in  regard  to  the  risk  he  had  run. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  I  was  almost 
afraid  that  I  should  myself  meet  with  a  shot 
between  you  ;  for  I  saw  you  had  your  pistol 
cocked  in  your  hand,  and  expected  that  the 
next  fire  would  have  been  upon  your  side." 

"  I  saw  you  knock  his  arm  up,  sir,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  and  though  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  entered,  I  was  not  a 
little  rejoiced  to  see,  at  least,  one  man  of  honour 
amongst  them." 

"  Alas !  sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  men  of  honour; 
but  you  must  remember  that  there  is  a  fanaticism 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  men  will 
think  that  a  great  end  will  justify  any  interme- 
diate means.  An  oak,  planted  in  the  sand,  sir, 
is  as  soon  blown  down  as  any  other  tree  ;  and  it 
is  not  every  heart  that  is  firm  and  strong  enough 
constantly  to  support  the  honour  that  is  origin- 
ally implanted  in  it  against  the  furious  blasts  of 
passion,  interest,  or  ambition.  You  must  re- 
member, too,  that  those  who  are  called  Jacobites 
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in  this  country  have  been  hunted  somewhat 
like  wolves  and  wild  beasts ;  and  nothing  drives 
zeal  into  fanaticism  so  soon  as  persecution." 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  now  ready  to  depart,"  said 
Sir  George  Barkley,  approaching,  "and  doubt 
not  to  be  able  to  make  my  views  and  motives 
good  to  my  royal  master." 

"  There  is  none,  sir,  who  will  abhor  your 
views  so  much,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
proudly,  "  though  he  may  applaud  your  motives. 
But  you  linger,  Sir  George.  Can  I  do  any 
thing  for  you,  or  for  those  other  gentlemen  by 
the  door?" 

"  Nothing,  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  George 
Barkley;  "  but  we  would  fain  see  you  pro- 
vide for  your  own  safety." 

"  Oh,  no  fear,  no  fear,"  replied  the  Duke. 
"  Gentlemen,  good  night.  I  trust  to  hear  when 
in  another  land  that  this  bad  affair  has  ended 
without  evil  consequences  to  yourselves.  To 
the  cause  of  your  sovereign  it  may  be  a  great 
detriment ;  but  I  pray  God  that  no  whisper  of 
the  matter  may  get  abroad  so  as  to  affect  his 
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honour  or  bring  suspicion  on  his  name.     Once 
more,  good  night ! " 

Sir  George  Barkley  bowed  his  head,  and  fol- 
lowed by  three  others,  who  had  still  lingered, 
quitted  the  room. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

There  came  a  pause  after  the  conspirators 
were  gone,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  gazed 
down  upon  the  floor  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if 
thinking  of  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stop,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  my  horses  can 
feed,  for  they  want  refreshment  sadly.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  want  some  myself,  if  I  can  obtain 
it.  I  must  go  down  to  the  stable  and  see ;  for, 
though  that  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  procure 
food  for  a  man,  yet,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
get  it  no  where  else.  I  found  the  good  master 
of  the  house,  indeed,  who  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  hid  in  the  farthest  nook  of  his 
own  stable,  terrified  out  of  his  life,  and  assuring 
me  that  there  would  certainly  be  bloodshed  up 
stairs." 

"  I  will  go   down  and  look  for   him,   your 
Grace,"  replied  Captain  Byerly,  coming  more 
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forward  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  "  You 
will  find  no  lack  of  provisions,  depend  upon  it, 
in  Monsieur  Plessis's  house." 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  stopping 
him  as  he  was  going:  "  have  I  not  seen  your  face 
before?" 

"  Long  ago,  sir,  long  ago,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. "  I  had  the  honour  of  commanding  a 
troop,  sir,  in  your  regiment,  during  all  that  sad 
business  in  Ireland  —  Byerly  is  my  name." 

"  I  remember  you  well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke, 
''  and  your  good  services.  Should  we  meet  in 
France  I  may  be  able  to  repay  them  —  especi- 
ally if  your  views  are  still  of  a  military  kind." 

Byerly  bowed  his  head  without  reply,  but 
looked  much  gratified ;  and  while  he  proceeded 
to  look  for  Plessis,  the  Duke  once  more  turned 
to  the  Lady  Helen. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  from  your 
account,  madam,  that  an  accident  has  happened 
to  Miss  Villars.  I  have  been  so  long  absent 
from  St.  Germain  myself,  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  I  heard  of  her  father's  death.  May 
I  inquire  if  she  is  seriously  hurt?  for  I  should 
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apprehend  that,  after  what  has  occurred,  per- 
sons holding  our  opinions  would  run  consider- 
able risks  in  this  country,  and  be  subjected  to  a 
persecution  even  more  severe  than  heretofore/* 
The  Lady  Helen  replied  simply  that  her 
young  friend  was  seriously  hurt,  and  could  not 
be  removed;  but  she  avoided  carefully  all  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  injury  she  had  re- 
ceived. The  Duke  then  turned  the  conversation 
to  indifferent  subjects,  spoke  cheerfully  and  gaily 
-with  Lady  Laura  and  Wilton,  and  showed  that 
calm  sort  of  equanimity  in  circumstances  of 
danger  and  difficulty  which  is  partly  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  partly  an  acquisition  wrung  from 
many  perils  and  evils  endured.  Ere  long, 
Byerly  returned  with  Plessis,  and  food  and  wine 
were  speedily  procured.  The  tables  were  set  in 
order,  and  the  Duke  remained  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  refreshing  himself;  while  Wilton  and 
the  two  ladies  continued  to  converse  with  him, 
delaying  their  departure  at  his  request,  lest  any 
of  the  more  unscrupulous  conspirators  should 
still  be  linsjerinfy  in  the  neisrhbourhood. 

Plessis,  however,  was  evidently  uneasy;  and 
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he  did  not  scruple  at  length  to  express  his  fear, 
that,  amongst  all  the  events  of  that  night,  some- 
thing might  have  happened  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  world  at  large  upon  what  was  going  on 
in  his  dwelling. 

Wilton's  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the  Duke, 
were  somewhat  of  the  same  nature ;  for  he  re- 
membered that  Arden  the  messenger,  whom  he 
now  knew  to  be  a  thorough  coward,  had  jfled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  business,  and  would 
most  likely  return  accompanied  by  as  large  a 
force  as  he  could  raise  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  fears  he  failed  not  to  communicate  to 
the  Duke  of  Berwick ;  but  that  nobleman  looked 
lip  with  a  gay  smile,  replying,  "  My  good  sir, 
my  horse  can  go  no  farther.  I  rode  one  to  death 
yesterday,  and  this  one,  which  I  bought  in 
London,  is  already  knocked  up  :  if  I  must  be 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  rat-trap,  as  well  here  as 
any  where." 

"  But  will  it  not  be  better,"  said  Wilton,  "  to 
accompany  me  and  the  Lady  Laura  to  High 
Halstow,  where  you  can  instantly  procure  a 
horse  ?     We  must  proceed  thither  on  foot.     I 
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suppose  you  are  not  likely  to  be  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  my  being  with  you 
may  shield  you  from  some  danger." 

"  By  no  means  a  bad  plan/'  said  the  Duke, 
starting  up  —  "  let  us  go  at  once  !  When  any 
thing  feasible  is  proposed,  we  should  lose  no 
time  in  executing  it." 

Wilton  was  ready  to  depart,  and  Lady  Laura 
was  eager  to  do  so.  Every  moment,  indeed,  of 
their  stay  made  her  feel  fresh  apprehensions 
lest  that  niorht  should   not  be  destined  to   close 
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without  some  more  painful  event  still,  than  those 
which  she  had  already  witnessed. 

She  turned,  however,  to  the  Lady  Helen 
before  she  went,  and  with  the  peculiar  sort  of 
quiet  grace  which  distinguished  her,  approached 
her  gently  and  kissed  her  cheek,  saying,  "  I 
can  never  thank  you  sufficiently,  dear  lady,  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  or  the  de- 
liverance which  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  to  you; 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  me  here,  as  much  as  for  my  deliver- 
ance ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  comfort  it 
gave  me,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  sunk  under 
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the  sorrow,  and  agitation,  and  terror,  which  I 
felt,  when  I  was  first  brought  hither.  I  hope 
and  believe,  however,  that  I  do  not  leave  you 
here  never  to  see  you  again." 

Lady  Helen  smiled,  and  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  Wilton's  arm. 

"  There  is  a  link  between  him  and  me,  lady," 
she  said,  "  which  can  never  be  broken  ;  and  I 
shall  often,  I  hope,  hear  of  your  welfare  from 
him,  for  I  trust  that  you  will  see  him  not 
infrequently." 

Lady  Laura  blushed  slightly,  but  she  was  not 
one  to  suffer  any  fine  or  noble  feeling  of  the 
heart  to  be  checked  by  such  a  thing  as  false 
shame. 

"  I  trust  I  shall,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
eyes  to  Wilton's  face  — "  I  trust  I  shall  see  him 
often,  very  often  ;  and  I  shall  never  see  him, 
certainly,  without  feelings  of  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude. You  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
second  time  he  has  delivered  me  from  great 
danger." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  smiled,  not,  indeed, 
at  Lady  Laura's  words,  but  at  the  blush  that 
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came  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke.  He  made  no  observation,  however,  but 
changed  the  conversation  by  addressing  Wilton, 
"  Wherever  I  am  to  procure  a  horse  under 
your  good  guidance,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
must,  I  believe,  take  another  name  than  my 
own  ;  for  though  Berwick  and  London  are 
very  distant  places,  yet  there  might  be  com- 
pulsory means  found  of  bringing  them  unplea- 
santly together.  You  must  call  me,  therefore. 
Captain  Churchill,  if  you  please ;  —  a  name," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  which,  very  likely,  the 
gentleman  who  now  fills  the  throne  of  England 
might  be  very  well  inclined  to  bestow  upon  me 
himself.  Lady  Helen,  I  wishyou  good  night, 
and  take  my  leave.  Master  Plessis,  I  leave  the 
horse  with  you :  he  never  was  worth  ten  pounds, 
and  now  he's  not  worth  five ;  so  you  may  sell 
him  to  pay  for  my  entertainment." 

Bowing  to  the  very  ground  from  various 
feelings  of  respect,  French,  English,  and  Ja- 
cobite, Plessis  took  a  candle  and  lighted  the 
Duke  down  stairs,  while  Wilton  followed,  ac- 
companied by  Laura  and  Captain  Byerly.  The 
s  2 
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outer  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  whole 
party  issued  forth  into  the  field  which  surrounded 
the  house,  finding  themselves  suddenly  in  the 
utter  darkness  of  a  moonless,  starless,  somewhat 
foggy  night. 

From  the  little  stone  esplanade,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  lay  a  winding  road  up  to  the  gate  in 
the  walls,  and  along  that  Wilton  and  his  com- 
panion turned  their  steps,  keeping  silence  as 
they  went,  with  the  listening  ear  bent  eagerly 
to  catch  a  sound.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  sense 
t)f  general  apprehension  only  which  made 
Wilton  listen  so  attentively,  for,  in  truth,  he 
had  fancied  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
issuing  forth  from  the  house,  that  he  had  heard 
a  low  murmur  as  if  of  people  talking  at  some 
distance. 

The  same  sound  had  met  the  ears  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  and  had  produced  the  same 
effect ;  but  nothing  farther  was  heard  till  they 
reached  the  gate,  and  Wilton's  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  open  it ;  when  suddenly  a  loud 
"Who  goes  there?"  was  pronounced  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gate,  and  half-a-dozen  men 
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who  had  been  lying  in  the  inside  of  the  wall 
surrounded  the  party  on  all  sides. 

Several  persons  now  spoke  at  once.  "  Who 
goes  there?"  cried  one  voice  again  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  another  exclaimed,  "  Call  up  the  mes- 
senger, call  up  the  messenger  from  the  other 
gate." 

These  last  words  gave  Wilton  some  satis- 
faction, though  they  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  former,  however,  replied  to  the  challenge, 
^*  A  friend  !"  and  instantly  added,  "  God  save 
King  William!" 

"  God  save  King  William  ! "  cried  one  of  the 
voices :  "  you  cry  that  on  compulsion,  I've  a 
notion.  Pray  who  are  you  that  cry  '  God  save 
King  William?'" 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Wilton  Brown,"  replied 
the  young  gentleman,  "  private  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale.  Where  is  the  messenger 
who  came  down  with  me?  Be  so  good  as  to 
call  him  up  immediately." 

"  Oh  !   you  are   the  young  gentleman  who 
s  3 
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came  down  with  the  messenger,  are  you?"  said 
one  of  the  othiers  :  "he  was  in  a  great  taking 
lest  you  should  be  murdered." 

"  It  was  not  his  fault,"  replied  Brown,  some- 
what bitterly,  "  that  I  was  not  murdered ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Captain  Churchill  and 
this  other  gentleman,  who  came  to  my  assist* 
ance  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  I  certainly  should 
have  been  assassinated  by  the  troop  of  Jacobites 
and  smugglers  amongst  whom  I  fell." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  could  not  refrain  from 
a  low  laugh  at  the  description  given  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  had  just  seen ;  but  Wilton 
spoke  loud  again,  in  order  to  cover  the  some- 
what ill-timed  merriment  of  his  companion,  ask- 
ing of  the  person  who  had  replied,  "  Pray, 
who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  head  constable  of  High  Halstow," 
replied  the  man,  "  and  I  remained  here  with 
our  party,  while  Master  Arden  and  the  rest, 
with  the  soldiers  from  Hoo,  went  round  to  the 
other  gate." 

"  Why  did  not  the  cowardly  rascal  go  in  by 
this  gate  himself,"  demanded  Wilton,  "  instead 
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of    putting    you,    my   friend,   at    the    post   of 
danger?" 

"  Ay,  it  was  shabby  enough  of  him,"  replied 
the  man;  "  but  I  don't  fear  any  thing;  not  I.'* 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  good  fellows,  it  is  too  late,** 
replied  Wilton.  "  All  the  gang  have  got  ofP 
near  an  hour  ago.  If  that  stupid  messenger 
had  known  w^hat  he  w^as  about,  this  affair 
would  have  had  a  different  result;  but  he  ran 
away  at  the  first  shot  that  was  fired. — Have  you 
sent  for  him?"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  we've  sent  for  him,"  said  the 
man,  "  though  it's  not  much  use,  if  they  are  all 
gone,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  may  as  well 
make  a  good  search  amongst  the  grounds  and 
in  the  hedges.  It  will  say  something  for  your 
activity,  at  all  events.  I  shall  go  on  to  Halstow, 
but  I  wish  one  or  two  of  you  would  just  show 
us  the  way,  and  when  Arden  comes  up,  tell 
him  to  come  after  me  immediately.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  put  him  under  arrest,  and  send 
him  up  to  the  Earl,  for  his  bad  conduct." 
s  4 
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The  tone  in  which  Wilton  spoke,  and  the 
very  idea  of  his  arresting  the  arrestor  of  all 
men,  and  sending  up  the  Messenger  of  State  as 
a  common  prisoner  to  London,  proved  so  im- 
pressive with  the  personages  he  addressed,  that 
they  made  not  the  slightest  opposition  to  his 
purpose  of  proceeding,  but  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  show  him  the  way. 

Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Lady  Laura,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  and  Captain  Byerly,  Wilton 
proceeded  as  fast  as  possible  up  the  lane. 
When  they  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards, 
however,  he  said,  *'  Captain  Churchill,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  give  the  lady  your  arm  ? 
I  will  follow  you  somewhat  more  slowly,  for 
I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to  this  fellow 
Arden.  —  He  must  not  see  you,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  and  I  think 
I  hear  him  coming." 

It  was  indeed  as  Wilton  imagined.  Arden 
had  come  round  with  all  speed,  and  joined  the 
head  constable  of  High  Halstow,  demanding 
eagerly,  "  Where  is  Mr.  Brown?" 

"  He   is  gone  on,"    replied   the   constable, 
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**  with  the  other  gentlemen ;  and  a  mighty  pas- 
sion he  is  in,  too,  at  you,  Mr.  Arden.  He  vows 
that  you  left  him  to  be  murdered,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  murdered  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  Captain  Churchill  that  is  with  him." 

''  Captain  Churchill!"  cried  the  messenger  — 
«  Captain  Churchill !  Why  Captain  Churchill 
was  sick  in  bed  yesterday  morning,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge !" 

After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  person  who  chose  to  assume  that 
name  might  be  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  he 
asked,  "  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ?  Was 
he  a  slight  young  gentleman,  about  my  height  ?" 

"  Oh  bless  you,  no,"  replied  the  constable. 
"  There  wasn't  one  of  them  that  was  not  three 
or  four  inches  taller  than  you." 

"  Captain  Churchill ! "  said  the  messenger  — 
*'  Captain  Churchill !"  and  he  added,  in  a  lower 

voice,  "  I'll    bet  my  life  this  is  some   d d 

Jacobite,  who  has  imposed  himself  upon  this 
foolish  boy  for  Captain  Churchill.  I'll  be  after 
them  and  see." 

Thus   saying,  he  set  oif  at  full  speed  after 
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Wilton  and  his  party,  and  reached  them  within 
a  minute  after  that  gentleman  had  dropped 
behind. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Arden?"  demanded  Wil- 
ton, as  he  came  up.  "  Stop  a  moment,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you.*' 

"  And  I  wish  to  go  on  and  see  who  you've 
got  there,  sir,"  said  Arden,  in  a  somewhat  saucy 
tone,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  pass 
Wilton. 

"  Stop,  sir  ! "  cried  the  young  gentleman, 
catching  him  by  the  collar.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  you  will  now  disobey  my  orders,  after 
having  left  me  to  provide  for  my  own  security, 
with  the  dastardly  cowardice  that  you  have 
displayed?  Did  not  the  Earl  direct  you  to 
obey  me  in  every  thing?" 

"  I  will  answer  it  all  to  the  Earl,"  replied 
the  man,  in  an  insolent  tone.  "  If  he  chooser 
to  put  me  under  a  boy,  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
collared  by  one.  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
say." 

"  I  order  you,  sir,"  said  Brown,  without 
loosing  his  hold,   ''  to  go  instantly  back,  and 
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aid  the  people  in  searching  the  grounds  of 
that  house  !  —  now,  let  me  see  if  you  will  dis- 
obey !" 

"  I  will  search  here  first,  though,"   said  the 

man.       "  By I  believe  that's  Sir  George 

Barkley,  on  before  there.  He's  known  to  be 
in  England.  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Brown,  I  say,  or 
worse  will  come  of  it!"  and  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  belt  as  if  seeking  for  a  pistol. 

Without  another  word,  Wilton  instantly 
knocked  him  down  with  one  blow  of  his 
clenched  fist,  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
called  out  aloud,  "  Captain  Byerly !  and  you 
constable,  who  are  showing  the  way  —  come  back 
here,  and  take  this  man  into  custody,  and  bear 
witness  that  he  refuses  to  search  for  the  Jaco- 
bites in  the  way  I  order  him.  Constable,  I  shall 
want  you  to  take  him  to  town  in  custody  this 
night  I  will  show  you  my  warrant  for  what  I 
do  when  we  get  to  the  inn." 

The  two  persons  whom  he  addressed  came 
back  instantly  at  his  call ;  and  when  the  mes- 
senger rose  —  considerably  crest-fallen  from 
Wilton's  sudden  application  to  measures  which 
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he  had  not  expected  —  he  found  himself  col- 
lared by  two  strong  men,  and  led  along  unwil- 
lingly upon  the  road  he  had  before  been 
treading." 

"  Do  not  let  him  chatter,  Captain,"  Wilton 
whispered  to  Captain  Byerly  as  he  passed  on ; 
and  then  immediately  walking  forward  he 
joined  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Laura.  By- 
erly, who  understood  what  he  was  about,  kept 
the  messenger  at  some  distance  behind;  but, 
nevertheless,  some  sharp  words  passing  between 
them  reached  Wilton's  ear  during  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  journey  ;  then  came 
a  dogged  silence ;  but  at  length  the  voice  of  By- 
erly was  again  heard,  exclaiming,  '^  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Arden  says,  that,  if  you  will  overlook  what 
has  passed,  he  will  go  back,  and  do  as  you 
order." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  look  over  the  busi- 
ness," replied  Brown,  aloud,  '^  unless  he 
promises  not  only  to  obey  my  orders  at  present, 
but  also  to  make  a  full  apology  to  me  to-mor- 
row." 

"  He  says  he  will  do  what  you  please,  sir," 
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replied  Byeily ;  and  Wilton  turning  back  heard 
the  sullen  apologies  of  the  messenger. 

"  Mr.  Arden,"  he  said,  **  you  have  behaved 
extremely  ill,  well  knowing,  as  you  do  know, 
that  you  were  placed  entirely  under  my  orders. 
However,  I  shall  pardon  your  conduct  both 
upon  the  first  occasion,  and  in  regard  to  the 
present  business,  if  you  now  do  exactly  as  you 
are  told.  By  your  running  away  at  the  time 
you  ought  to  have  come  forward  to  assist  me, 
you  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
state,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  occur  every 
day.  In  regard  to  the  gentleman  who  has  gone 
on,  and  whom  you  were  foolish  enough  to  think 
Sir  George  Barkley,  I  pledge  you  ray  honour 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Sir  George  Barkley 
cannot  be  less  than  twenty  years  older  than  he 
is,  and  may  be  thirty." 

"  He's  not  Captain  Churchill,  though,"  re- 
plied the  man  doggedly. 

"  Do  not  begin  to  speak  impertinently  again, 
sir,"  said  Wilton,  in  a  sharp  tone.  ''  But  go 
back,  as  I  before  ordered,  with  the  constable : 
you  know  nothing  of  who  that  gentleman  is, 
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and  my  word  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  this  very  night  not 
only  aided  me  in  setting  free  the  Lady  Laura, 
but  absolutely  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  from  the  very  gang  of  Jacobites  in 
whose  hands  you  most  negligently  left  me. — 
To  drop  this  subject,  however,  I  have  one  more 
caution  to  give  you,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "  It  is  Lord  Sherbrooke's  wish  that 
you  should  say  not  one  syllable  in  regard  to  his 
share  in  the  events  of  this  night." 

"  Ay,  sir,  but  I  ought  to  ascertain  whether 
he  be  safe  or  not.  I  know  he  has  his  wild 
pranks  as  well  as  most  young  men ;  but  still  one 
ought  to  know  that  he's  safe." 

"  If  my  word  for  you  is  not  sufficient  on  that 
score,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  will  find  him 
at  the  house  to  which  I  directed  you  to  go.  It 
is  now  clear  of  all  its  obnoxious  tenants,  and  I 
doubt  not,  Lord  Sherbrooke  will  speak  to  you 
for  a  moment,  if  you  wish  it." 

Thus  saying,  Wilton  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  walking  quickly  onward  soon  overtook  the 
Duke   of  Berwick   and   Lady   Laura.     They 
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were  now  not  far  from  High  Halstow,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  was  soon  accomphshed.  But  as 
they  passed  mto  the  door  of  the  public  house, 
Captain  Byerly,  who  came  last,  touched  Wilton 
on  the  arm,  and  whispered,  "  Do  you  know 
that  fellow  is  following  you?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Wilton :  "  what  can 
be  done  ?  " 

"  Go  and  speak  to  the  master  of  the  house," 
said  Byerly,  quickly.  "  I  will  wait  here  in 
the  door,  and  take  care  he  does  not  come  in. 
The  landlord  will  find  means  to  get  the  Duke 
away  by  the  back." 

"  I  dare  not  trust  him,"  replied  Wilton,  in 
the  same  low  tone.  "  I  feel  sure  he  has  be- 
trayed me  once  to-night  already." 

"  If  he  did,"  answered  Byerly,  hastily,  "  it 
was  because  he  thought  you  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question.  He's  a  well  known  man  here- 
abouts, and  you  may  trust  him  with  any  secrets 
on  that  side." 

Wilton  followed  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and 
Laura  as  fast  as  possible,  and  found  the  landlord 
showing  them  into  a  small  sanded  parlour  on 
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the  left  hand,  after  passing  a  door  which  swung 
to  and  fro  with  a  pulley. 

"  Come  in  here,  landlord,"  he  said,  as  he 
passed,  "  come  in,  and  shut  the  door.  Have 
you  a  horse  saddled?"  he  continued. 

"  I  have  one  that  can  be  saddled  in  a  minute," 
said  the  landlord,  looking  first  at  Berwick  and 
then  at  Wilton. 

"  Have  you  any  back  way,"  continued  Wilton, 
"  by  which  this  gentleman  can  get  out  of  the 
town  without  going  through  the  street?" 

"  Ay  have  I,"  answered  the  man ;  "  through 
our  stable,  through  the  garden,  lead  the  horse 
down  the  steps,  and  then  away  to  Stroud. 
There's  no  missing  the  wsiyJ' 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  said  Wilton,  grasping  the 
Duke's  hand,  "  this  is  your  only  chance  for 
safety.  That  rascally  messenger  has  followed 
us  to  the  door,  and  doubtless  if  there  be  any 
magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  constables 
left  in  the  place,  we  shall  have  them  down  upon 
us  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Come  with  me,  my  Lord,  come  with  me  !" 
cried  the  landlord,  bursting  into  energy  in  a 
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moment.  "  I  know  who  you  are  well  enough. 
But  they  shan't  catch  you  here,  I  warrant  you. 
Come  into  the  stable :  there's  not  a  minute  to  be 
lost;  for  there's  old  Sir  John  Bulrush,  and 
Parson  Jeffreys,  who's  a  magistrate  too,  drinking 
away  up  at  the  rectory  till  the  people  come  back 
from  Plessis's  house.  Berwick  lingered  not ;  but 
taking  a  quick  leave  of  Lady  Laura,  and  shak- 
ing Wilton's  hand,  he  followed  the  landlord 
from  the  room. 

Laura  and  Wilton  stood  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  listening  to  every  sound,  and  cal- 
culatincr  how  Ion  or  it  miojht  be  before  the  horse 
was  saddled  and  the  Duke  upon  his  way. 
Before  they  imagined  it  possible,  how^ever,  the 
landlord  returned,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
with  an  air  of  joyful  triumph,  "  He  is  gone ; 
and  if  they  were  after  him  this  minute,  the  way 
through  my  garden  gives  him  the  start  by  half 
a  mile." 

"  And  now,  landlord,"  said  Wilton,  "  send 
off  some  one  on  horseback  to  get  us  a  con- 
veyance from  Stroud  to  carry  this  young  lady  on 

VOL.  II.  T 
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tlie  way  to  London.  I  suppose  such  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  procured  here." 

"  That  there  is  not,"  replied  the  landlord ; 
"  and  unless  I  send  your  horse,  sir,  or  the  mes- 
senger's, or  the  Captain's,  I  have  none  to  go." 

"  Send  mine,  then,  send  mine,"  replied  Wil- 
ton. "  But  here  comes  Captain  Byerly  him- 
self, bringing  us  news,  doubtless." 

"  No  news,"  answered  Byerly,  "  except 
that  the  rascal  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed 
him  to  tlie  door  of  the  parsonage.  Your  parson's 
a  magistrate — isn't  he.  Wicks?" 

The  landlord  gave  a  nod ;  and  Byerly  con- 
tinued, "  By  Jove,  I'll  be  off  then,  for  I'm  not 
fond  of  magistrates,  and  he'll  be  down  here 
soon." 

"  You  had  better  bid  them  bring  down  a 
chaise  for  the  gentleman  and  lady  from  Stroud," 
said  the  landlord.  "  That  v/ill  save  me  from 
sending  some  one  on  the  gentleman's  horse." 

"  No,  no,  landlord,  no,  no  !"  answered  By- 
erly, "you  are  not  up  to  a  stratagem.  Send 
your  ostler  with  me  on  Mr.  Brown's  horse. 
We'll  go  clattering   along    the   street  like  the 
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devil,  if  we  can  but  get  off  before  the  justices 
come  down,  and  they'll  take  it  into  their  wise 
noddles  that  one  of  us  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  gone.  Come,  Wicks,  there's  no  time 
to  spare.  We  shall  meet  again.  Mr.  Brown, 
good  night,  good  night.  I  shall  tell  the  Colonel 
that  we've  done  the  business  much  more  tidily 
than  I  could  have  expected."  And  without 
further  ceremony  he  quitted  the  room. 

Another  pause  ensued,  during  which  but  a 
few  words  passed  between  Wilton  and  Lady 
Laura,  who  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire.  Wilton  stood  by  the  window  and  listened, 
thinking  he  heard  some  distant  sounds  as  of 
persons  speaking,  and  loud  tongues  at  the 
further  end  of  the  street. 

A  minute  after,  however,  there  came  the 
clatter  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  yard;  and  in  another  instant  Byerly's  voice 
was  heard,  saying,  "  Come,  put  to  your  spurs," 
and  two  horses  galloped  away  from  the  inn  as 
hard  as  they  could  go. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

It  is  wonderful  how  scenes  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty—  it  is  wonderful  how  scenes  of  great 
excitement  of  any  kind,  indeed  —  draw  heart  to 
heart,  and  bind  together,  in  bonds  indissoluble, 
the  beings  that  have  passed  through  them  side  by 
side.  They  are  never  to  be  broken,  those 
bonds ;  for  between  us  and  the  persons  with 
whom  we  have  trod  such  paths  there  is  es- 
tablished a  partnership  in  powerful  memories, 
out  of  which  we  can  never  withdraw  our  in- 
terest. But  it  is  not  alone  that  they  are  per- 
manent, which  renders  them  different  from  all 
lighter  ties  ;  it  is  that  they  bring  us  closer,  more 
entirely  to  each  other ;  that  instead  of  sharing 
the  mere  thoughts  of  what  we  may  call  the  out- 
ward heart,  we  enter  into  the  deepest  recesses,  we 
see  all  the  hidden  treasures,  we  know  the  feel- 
ings and  the  ideas  that  are  concealed  from  the 
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general  eye  of  day,   we  are  no  longer  kept  in 
the  porch,  but  admitted  into  the  temple  itself. 

Wilton  was  left  alone  in  the  small  parlour 
of  the  inn  with  Lady  Laura ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  horses*  feet  gallop  away,  he  turned 
towards  her  with  a  glad  smile.  But  when  he 
did  so,  he  found  that  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
now  fixed  upon  him  with  a  gaze  deep  and 
intense — a  gaze  which  showed  that  the  whole 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  heart  were  ab- 
stracted from  every  thing  else  on  earth  to 
meditate  on  all  that  she  owed  to  him,  and  on  the 
things  alone  that  were  connected  therewith. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  as  soon  as  they  met 
his ;  but  that  one  look  was  overpowering  to  the 
man  who  now  certainly  loved  her  as  deeply  as 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  love  woman.  Many  a 
difficulty  and  doubt  had  been  removed  from 
his  mind  by  the  words  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
had  spoken  while  affecting  to  seek  for  the 
warrant ;  and  there  were  vague  hopes  of  high 
destinies  in  his  heart.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  if  there  had  been  none,  he  would 
have  given  way,  even  as  he  did. 
T  3 
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He  advanced  towards  her,  he  took  her  hand 
in  hisj  he  pressed  it  between  both  his  own,  he 
kissed  it  tenderly,  passionately,  and  more  than 
once.  Lady  Laura  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  not  bhishing,  but  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  Wilton,"  she  said,  "  what  do  I  not  owe 
you  ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears.  The  words, 
the  look,  the  very  tears  themselves,  were  all 
more  than  sufficient  encouragement. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  Laura,"  Wilton  said. 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  serving  you  as  to  make  me  forgive  in  myself 
the  rash,  the  wild,  the  foolish  feelings  that,  in 
spite  of  every  struggle  and  every  effort,  have 
grown  up  in  my  heart  towards  you,  and  have 
taken  possession  of  me  altogether.  But,  oh 
Laura,  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  forgive 
them,  I  cannot  forgive  them  myself.  They  can 
—  I  know  they  can,  only  produce  anguish  and 
sorrow  to  myself,  and  excite  anger,  perhaps  in- 
dignation, in  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Wilton  ! "  she  cried  eagerly, 
"  not  that,  not  that !  neither  anger,  nor  indig- 
nation, nor  any  thing  like  it,  but  grief — anc^ 
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yet  not  grief  either  —  oh  no,  not  grief  I —  Some 
apprehension,  perhaps,  some  anxiety  both  for 
your  liappiness  and  my  own.  But  if  you  do  feel 
all  you  say,  as  I  believe  and  am  sure  you  do, 
such  feelings,  so  far  as  depends  upon  me, 
should  produce  you  no  anguish  and  no  pain ; 
but  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  very 
much  fear,  my  father  would  never " 

An  increasing  noise  at  the  door  of  the  house 
broke  in  upon  what  Laura  was  saying.  There 
"Vfere  cries,  and  loud  tongues,  and  vociferations 
of  many  kinds ;  among  which,  one  voice  was 
heard,  exclaiming,  "  Go  round  to  the  back 
door  !  " 

Another  person,  apparently  just  under  the 
window,  shouted,  "  I  am  very  sure  that  was  not 
the  man  !  "  and  then  added,  "  Bring  out  my 
horse,  however,  bring  out  m^^  horse  !  I'll  catch 
them,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  as  I  go  !  '* 

At  the  same  time  there  were  other  voices 
speaking  in  the  passage,  and  one  loud  sonorous 
tongue  exclaiming,  '^  Ah,  Master  Wicks,  Master 
Wicks  !  I  thought  you  would  get  yourself  into 
a  scrape  one  of  these  days,  Master  W  icks ; " 
T  4 
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to  which  the  low  deep  voice  of  the  landlord 
was  heard,  replying,  — 

"  I  have  got  myself  into  no  scrape,  your  reve- 
rence. I  don't  know  what  you  mean  or  what  you 
want.  —  Search  ?  You  may  search  any  part  of 
the  house  you  like,  I  don't  care  !  If  there  were 
twenty  people  here,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  can't  refuse  gentlemen  to  put  up  their 
horses,  or  to  give  them  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a 
mug  of  ale.  There,  sir,  there's  a  gentleman 
and  lady  in  that  parlour.  Pray,  sir,  walk  in, 
and  see  whether  they  are  Jacobites  or  smugglers, 
or  what  nots." 

As  these  words  sounded  close  to  them.  Lady 
Laura  sunk  down  again  into  her  chair ;  and 
Wilton,  drawing  a  little  back,  hesitated,  for  a 
moment,  whether  he  should  go  out  himself  and 
notice  what  was  taking  place,  or  not.  The 
question,  however,  was  decided  for  him  by  the 
door  of  the  room  being  thrown  suddenly  open, 
and  the  rotund  person  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  bearing,  in  the  "  fair  round  belly 
with  fat  capon  lined,"  the  sign  and  symbol 
affixed  by  Shakspeare  to  the  "  Justice  of  Peace," 
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entered  the  apartment.  He  gazed  with  some 
surprise  upon  two  persons,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing some  slight  disarray  in  their  apparel  from 
all  the  events  which  had  lately  taken  place,  still 
bore  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  highest 
class  of  society. 

The  reverend  justice  had  entered  the  room 
with  a  look  of  pompous  importance,  which  was 
diminished,  but  not  entirely  done  away,  by  evi- 
dent surprise  at  the  appearance  of  Laura  and 
Wilton.  The  young  gentleman,  however,  was 
not  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  inter- 
ruption, and  still  less  with  this  domineering  air, 
which  he  hastened  to  extinguish  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

''  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?  '*  he  de- 
manded, addressing  the  magistrate,  "  and  who 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answ^ered  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, "  what  I  want  is,  to  know  who  you  are. 
I  have  here  information  that  there  is  in  this 
house  a  notorious  Jacobite  malefactor  returned 
from  beyond  seas  contrary  to  law,  named  Sir 
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George  Barkley.  I  am  a  magistrate  for  the 
county,  sir,  and  I  have  information,  I. say." 

"  Upon  oath,  sir?"  demanded  Wilton. 

"  No,  sir,  not  upon  oath,  not  upon  oath,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman,  '^  but  what  is  quite  as  good, 
upon  the  word  of  a  messenger  of  state,  sir  —  of 
Mr.  Arden,  the  council  messenger,  sir." 

"  Landlord  !  "  exclaimed  Wilton,  seeing  the 
face  of  Wicks  amongst  several  others  at  the 
door,  "  be  so  good  as  to  bring  Mr.  Arden  the 
messenger  here.  Bring  him  by  the  collar,  if 
he  does  not  come  willingly.  I  will  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences." 

The  magistrate  looked  astounded ;  but  the 
landlord  came  forward,  with  a  grin  and  a  low 
bow,  saying,  "  The  gentleman  has  mounted 
his  horse,  sir,  and  ridden  after  those  other  two 
gentlemen  who  went  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago ;  but.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  he  added  with 
a  sly  look,  "  he'll  never  catch  them.  Why,  his 
horse  is  quite  lame." 

<«  The  fact  is,"  replied  Wilton,  ''  this  man 
Arden  did  not  choose  to  come  in  here,  as  he  well 
knew  I  should  certainly  send  him  to  London 
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in  custody,  to  answer  for  his  bad  conduct  this 
night. —  Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  lam 
private  secretary  to  the  Earl  ofByerdale;  and 
that  this  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Gaveston,  having  been  carried  off  from  the 
terrace  near  his  house  by  agents,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  late  King  James  II.,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  over  her  father  to  support  that  faction, 
the  Duke,  who  is  pleased  to  repose  some  trust  in 
me,  authorised  me,  by  this  paper  under  his  hand, 
to  search  for  and  deliver  the  lady,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  intrusted  me 
with  this  warrant  for  the  purposes  herein  men- 
tioned, and  put  this  man  Arden  the  messenger 
under  my  direction  and  control.  At  the  very 
first  sight  of  danger  the  messenger  ran  away, 
and  by  so  doing  left  me  with  every  chance  of 
my  being  murdered  by  a  gang  of  evil-disposed 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  his  return, 
with  a  large  body  of  constables  and  some  mili- 
tary to  the  house  of  a  person  who  is  named 
Plessis,  I  understand,  he  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  I  gave  him,  and  followed  me  hither, 
alleginoj  that  one  of  two  gentlemen  who  had 
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come  to  my  assistance,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my 
own  life  and  the  liberation  of  this  lady,  was 
the  well-known  personage  called  Sir  George 
Barkley.  Those  gentlemen  both  departed,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  us  in  safety,  and  I  am  ready 
to  swear  that  neither  of  them  was  Sir  George 
Barkley;  the  person  this  messenger  mistook 
for  him  being  a  young  gentleman  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age." 

"  Phoo  ! "  cried  the  magistrate,  with  a  long 
sort  of  whistling  sound  —  "  Sir  George  Barkley 
is  a  man  of  fifty,  with  a  great  gash  on  his  cheek. 
I  remember  him  very  well  when — " 

But  then  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he 
paused  abruptly,  adding,  "  But  pray,  who  was 
this  young  gentleman  who  so  came  to  your  as- 
sistance, sir?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  and  the  name  he  gave  himself  was 
Captain  Churchill." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !"  cried  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  a  younger  brother  of  my  Lord  of 
Marlborough's." 

*'  Some  relation  of  the  Marlborough  family, 
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I  believe,"  replied  Wilton,  dryly.  "  However, 
I  do  not  know  the  Earl's  brother  myself,  nor 
am  I  aware  whether  there  is  any  other  Captain 
Churchill  or  not ;  but  this  was  a  young  gentle- 
man evidently  under  thirty,  and  consequently 
he  could  not  be  Sir  George  Barkley." 

"  I  have  searched  the  house  high  and  low," 
said  the  voice  of  another  stout  gentleman,  who 
now  pushed  his  way  into  the  room ;  "  and  I  can 
find  nothing  but  a  sick  cat  up  in  the  garret." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Brother  Bulrush,  ay,  ay,"  replied 
the  clergyman ;  "  ay,  ay,  it  is  all  explained.  It 
is  all  that  messenger's  fault,  and  he  has  now 
run  away  again.  This  worshipful  young  gen- 
tleman is  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  the 
great  minister ;  and  I'm  sure  we  are  both  very 
sorry  to  have  given  him  any  trouble." 

"  You  have  given  me  no  trouble  at  aU,  gentle- 
men," replied  Wilton,  "  and  I  have  only  to  beg 
that  if  the  messenger  return  after  I  am  gone, 
you  will  send  him  up  to  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing in  the  custody  of  a  constable.  I  shall  not 
fail  to  report  to  Lord  Byerdale  your  activity 
and  zeal  upon  the  present  occasion ;  which,  in- 
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deed,  may  be  of  some  service,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  serious  remonstrances  have  been  made 
regarding  this  part  of  the  country,  it  being 
intimated,  that  smuggling,  coining,  and  even 
treasonable  meetings  and  assemblies,  are  more 
common  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Kent.'* 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  justices, 
somewhat  alarmed,  "  indeed,  it  is  not  our  fault. 
They  are  an  unruly  set,  they  are  a  most  unruly 
set.  We  do  the  best  we  may,  but  cannot  ma- 
nage them.  —  But,  sir,  the  young  lady  looks 
fatigued  and  tired.  Had  she  not  better  come 
up  to  the  parsonage,  and  rest  there  this  night. 
She  shall  have  a  good  warm  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Jeffreys,  W'ho  is  a  motherly  sort  of  woman,  will 
be  quite  delighted  to  take  care  of  her  Lady- 
ship." 

"  Or  Lady  Bulrush  either,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  other  magistrate.  "  The  manor-house  is 
but  half  a  mile." 

Wilton  turned  to  Laura  to  inquire  what  she 
thought  fit  to  do  ;  but  the  young  lady,  not 
very  much  prepossessed  in  favour  either  of  the 
motherly  sotft  of  clergyman's  w^ife,  or  the  more 
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elevated  Lady  l^iiliiisli,  by  the  apjx'arancc  and 
maniiers  of  llicir  marital  representative's,  leaned 
botli  her  hands  npou  Wilton's  arm,  feeling  ini- 
plicit  confidence  in  liim  alone,  and  secnrlty  with 
liim  only;  and,  raishig  her  eyes  im[)loringly  to 
Ill's  face,  she  said  in  a  low  voic(^  "  Indeed,  in- 
deed, Wilton,  I  would  rather  not  —  1  would 
rather  go  home  to  Beaufort  House  at  once,  to 
relieve  my  poor  father's  anxiety." 

**  In  truth,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  *'  I 
Cannot  but  think  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  obtain  a  night's  rest  if  you  can,  rather  than 
to  take  a  long  journey  after  such  terrible  agita- 
tion as  you  have  undergone." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  —  nay,  do  not  ask  me,"  she 
said;  and  then  turning  to  the  magistrates,  who 
were  conferring  together,  and  settling  in  their 
own  mind  that  a  match  was  undoubtedly  to  take 
place  between  the  Lady  Laura  and  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale's  secretary,  she  added,  "  I  am  very 
anxious  to  return  to  my  father,  gentlemen,  and 
as  a  carriage  has  been  already  sent  for  from 
Stroud,  1  would  certainly  prefer  going  on 
to-night.     I   will  very   gratefully,"   she  added 
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—  her  apprehensions  of  some  new  dangers  oc- 
curring at  the  little  public-house,  coming  back 
upon  her  mind —  "  I  will  very  gratefully  accept 
the  shelter  of  the  parsonage,  till  the  carriage 
arrives  from  Stroud,  if  by  so  doing  I  shall  not 
keep  the  lady  up  beyond  her  usual  hour/* 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  madam,  not  at  all,"  replied 
the  clergyman :  "  Mrs.  Jeffreys  will  be  delight- 
ed to  see  you.  —  Let  us  lose  no  time.  —  Wicks, 
when  the  carriage  comes,  send  it  up  to  my  house. 
— Ma'am,  I  will  show  your  Ladyship  the  way." 

Laura,  however,  still  clung  to  Wilton's  arm 
as  her  best  support;  and  following  the  clergy- 
man together,  they  proceeded  to  the  parsonage, 
escorted  by  a  number  of  footmen,  farming  ser- 
vants, and  people  collected  in  haste,  who  had 
come  to  the  examination  of  Wicks's  house.  On 
their  arrival,  they  were  ushered  into  a  tall 
dining-room  with  carved  panels,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  mingled 
odour  of  punch  and  tobacco,  an  unsavoury  but 
at  that  time  very  ordinary  perfume  in  the  dining- 
room  of  almost  every  country  gentleman.  The 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  however,  proved,  in 
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point  of  manners  and  appearance,  considerably 
superior  to  her  lord  and  master,  and  did  all  that 
she  could  in  a  very  kind  and  delicate  manner 
to  render  the  beautiful  girl,  cast  for  the  time 
on  her  hospitality,  as  comfortable  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  admit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  indeed,  that  both  Wil- 
ton and  Laura  could  at  that  time  have  very 
well  spared  the  presence  of  any  other  persons, 
for  there  were  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  both 
which  eao-erly  lon^^ed  for  voice.  There  was 
much  to  be  told ;  there  was  much  to  be  explain- 
ed: there  was  much  to  be  determined  between 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  love,  which  is  no  slight  blessing 
and  comfort,  under  any  circumstances;  but  that 
very  consciousness  produced  the  longing  thirst 
for  farther  communion  which  nothing  but  love 
can  give. 

When  all  has  been  said,  indeed  —  when 
the  whole  heart  has  been  poured  forth  —  when 
the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  new  passion  have 
worn  away,  or,  having  grown  familiar  to  our 
bosoms,  surprise  us  no  longer,   we  can  better 
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bear  the  presence  of  others ;  for  a  look,  an  occa- 
sional word,  even  a  tone,  will  convey  to  the 
mind  of  those  we  love,  all  that  we  could  wish  to 
say.  But  when  love  is  fresh,  and  every  feeling 
produced  thereby  is  new  and  wonderful  to  our 
hearts;  when  we  make  hourly  discoveries  of 
new  sensations  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  neither 
know  how  to  express  them,  nor  how  to  conceal 
them,  the  presence  of  others — cold,  indifferent, 
strange — is  no  slight  punishment  and  privation. 

Laura  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  keep 
down  such  feelings,  but  yet  she  could  not  drive 
them  from  her  bosom.  The  minutes  seemed  long^ 
tedious,  and  heavy :  from  time  to  time  she  would 
fall  into  a  fit  of  musing ;  from  time  to  time  she 
would  answer  wide  from  the  question;  but  it 
fortunately  so  happened  that  the  events  which 
had  lately  occurred,  and  her  anxiety  to  rejoin 
her  father,  were  causes  sufficient  to  account  for 
greater  inequalities  of  conduct  than  these. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilton  was  subjected  to 
the  same,  or  even  greater  pain,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  saying  all  that  he  could  have 
wished  to  say,  and  he  had,  moreover,  to  con- 
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tend  both  against  the  civility  of  his  landlord, 
individually,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  two  magis- 
trates, conjointly,  who  did  not  fail,  during  the 
time  that  he  remained,  both  to  press  him  to  eat 
and  drink,  in  spite  of  all  denials  and  remon- 
strances, and  to  torment  him  with  questions,  many 
of  them  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  events  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  but  also  in  regard  to  every  thing  that 
was  taking  place  in  London. 

Nearly  two  hours  passed  in  this  unpleasant 
manner;  but  at  length  the  joyful  sound  of 
carriage-wheels  announced  that  the  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  Stroud  had  returned.  Laura 
was  eager  to  set  out;  but  the  motherly  care 
of  good  Mrs.  Jeffreys  detained  her  for  some 
time  longer,  by  insisting  upon  wrapping  her 
warmly  up  in  cloaks,  and  mantles,  and  hoods, 
to  guard  against  the  cold  of  the  wintry  night. 

At  length  all  was  ready;  and  Wilton  led  her 
down  to  the  carriage,  which  it  seems  had  been 
procured  with  diflSculty;  the  machines  called 
post-chaises  being  not  so  common  in  those 
days  as  they  became  within  fifty  years  after- 
u  2 
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wards.  The  two  magistrates  stood  bowing  low 
to  the  young  lady  as  she  entered  the  tall,  long- 
backed,  but  really  not  uncomfortable  vehicle. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn,  too,  and  his  ostler,  were 
there ;  and  Wilton  failed  not  to  pay  them  libe- 
rally for  the  services  they  had  rendered.  He 
then  briefly  gave  his  own  address  and  that  of 
the  Duke  to  his  reverend  entertainer,  and  en- 
tered the  carriage  beside  the  Lady  Laura,  with 
a  heart  beating  high  with  the  hope  and  expect- 
ation of  saying  all  and  hearing  all  that  the  voice 
of  love  could  speak. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

For  once — perhaps  the  only  time  that  ever  such 
a  thing  happened  in  this  world  —  hope  and  ex- 
pectation were  not  disappointed.  Wilton  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  Laura,  the  postillion 
cracked  his  whip,  which  was  then  as  common 
in  England  as  it  is  now  in  France,  the  horses 
went  forward,  and  the  wheels  rolling  through 
the  little  street  of  High  Halstow  were  soon 
upon  the  road  to  Stroud. 

There  was  a  silent  pause  between  Wilton 
and  Laura  for  some  minutes,  neither  of  them 
could  very  well  tell  why  ;  for  both  of  them  had 
been  most  anxious  for  the  opportunity,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  not  a  little  grieved 
that  their  former  conversation  had  been  in- 
terrupted. The  truth  is,  however,  that  very 
interruption  had  rendered  the  conversation 
u  3 
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difficult  to  renew ;  for  love  —  sometimes  the 
most  impudent  of  all  powers  —  is  at  other 
times  the  most  shy  and  bashful.  Wilton, 
however,  found  that  he  must  not  let  the  si- 
lence go  on  much  longer,  and  he  gently  took 
Laura's  hand  in  his,  saying,  perhaps  somewhat 
abruptly,  — 

"  Dear  Laura,  every  thing  that  we  have  to 
say  to  each  other,  must  be  said  now." 

"  Oh,  Wilton! — "  was  her  only  reply;  but 
she  left  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  went  on. 

"  You  had  just  spoken,  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted," he  said,  "  words  that  made  me  very, 
very  happy,  though  they  were  coupled  with  eXf 
pressions  of  fear  and  apprehension.  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you,  dear  Laura,  that  can  al- 
together remove  those  fears  and  apprehensions, 
but  I  can  say  something,  perhaps,  that  may 
mitigate  them.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeking  j^ou  and  finding  you  this  night; 
but  you  doubtless  heard  me  mention  that  it  was 
your  father  who  intrusted  me  with  the  search; 
and  surely,  dear  Laura,  that  must  show  no  slight 
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trust  and  confidence  on  his  part  —  may  I  add? 
no  slight  regard." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sme  he  feels  that  for  you,"  re- 
plied Laura,  "  quite  sure  !  but  yet  such  a  trust 
shows,  indeed,  far  more  regard  than  I  knew  he 
entertained,  and  that  gives  me  some  degree  of 
hope.  Still,  I  cannot  judge,  Wilton,  unless  I 
had  seen  the  manner  in  which  my  father  did  it. 
You  must  tell  me  all  that  has  been  done  and 
said  in  this  unfortunate  business :  you  must  tell 
me  every  thing  that  has  occurred.  Will  you  ? 
—  and  I  will  tell  you,  upon  my  word,  exactly 
■what  the  impression  is  that  it  all  makes  upon 
my  mind." 

Wilton  had  not  spoken  of  their  love ;  Laura 
had  not  mentioned  the  subject  either;  but  they 
had  done  fully  as  much,  they  had  referred  to  it 
as  a  thing  known  and  acknowledged.  Wilton 
had  recalled  w^ords  that  had  made  him  very 
happy,  and  Laura  had  spoken  of  hopes  which 
could  only  apply  to  her  union  with  himself. 

He  now,  however,  told  her  all  that  had 
occurred,  briefly  though  clearly.  He  dwelt 
not,  indeed,  on  his  own  feelings  during  the 
u  4 
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painful  events  lately  past:  but  the  few  words 
that  he  did  speak  on  that  subject  were  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  show  Laura  instantly  the  distress  and 
anxiety  which  her  disappearance  had  caused 
him,  the  agony  that  he  had  suffered  when  he 
thought  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The 
whole  of  her  father's  conduct,  as  displayed  by 
Wilton,  seemed  to  her  strange  and  unaccount- 
able :  and  well  it  might  do  so  !  for  her  lover  told 
her  the  terrible  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
Duke  had  been  at  first,  and  yet  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  explain,  in  any  degree,  the  causes 
which  he  felt  sure  had  prevented  her  father 
from  joining  in  the  search  himself.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Laura,  he  judged  it  far  better  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  the  unfortunate  hold  which  Sir 
John  Fen  wick  had  obtained  over  the  Duke,  by 
drawing  him  in  to  take  a  share,  however  small, 
in  the  great  Jacobite  conspiracy  of  the  day. 

Laura  then  was  greatly  surprised  at  all  she 
heard;  and  that  Wilton  should  be  employed  in 
the  affair  seemed  to  her  not  the  least  strange 
part  of  the  whole  business.     An  expression  of 
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this  surprise,  however,  induced  Wilton  to  add, 
what  he  still  in  some  degree  feared  and  had 
long  hesitated  to  say. 

"  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  dear  Laura,"  he 
said,  "  that  your  father  would  have  trusted  me 
so  entirely  in  this  business,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  some  words  concerning  myself  which  were 
spoken  to  him  by  Lord  Byerdale  when  I  ,was 
not  present.  They  were  repeated  to  me  after- 
wards by  Sherbrooke,  and  were  to  the  effect, 
that  although,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  late 
unfortunate  disturbances  in  the  country — the 
rebellions,  the  revolutions,  the  changes  of 
dynasties  that  have  happened  within  the  last 
twenty  years  —  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  my 
birth  and  station,  yet  my  blood  was  as  pure 
and  ancient  as  that  of  your  father  himself. 
This,  I  think,  made  a  change  in  all  his  feelings 
towards  me." 

Wilton  felt  the  small  rounded  fingers  of 
Laura's  hand  rest,  for  a  single  instant,  more 
heavily  in  his  own,  while  she  drew  a  deep  long 
breath  as  if  a  weight  had  been  taken  from  her 
bosom. 
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"  Oh,  Wilton  ! "  she  said,  "  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  his  views.  It  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  our  fate.  You  know  that  it  would 
make  none  to  me  ;  that  the  man  I  loved  would 
be  loved  under  any  circumstances  of  fortune  or 
station,  but  with  him  it  is  the  first,  the  greatest 
consideration.  There  maybe  difficulties  still; 
there  may  be  opposition  ;  for,  as  you  know,  I  am 
an  only  child,  and  my  father  thinks  that  nothing 
can  equal  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
still  that  opposition  will  vanish  when  he  sees 
that  my  happiness  is  concerned,  if  the  great 
and  predominant  prejudice  of  his  education  is 
not  arrayed  against  us.  Oh  !  Wilton,  Wilton, 
your  words  have  made  me  very  happy." 

Her  words  certainly  made  Wilton  happy  in 
return; — indeed,  most  happy.  His  fate  had 
suddenly  brightened:  from  all  that  was  dark 
and  cheerless,  from  a  situation  in  which  the 
sweet,  early  dream  of  love  itself  but  rendered 
every  thing  that  was  sombre,  painful,  and  dis- 
tressing in  his  course,  more  gloomy,  more  bitter, 
more  full  of  despair,  it  had  changed,  to  the 
possession  and  the  hope  of  all   that  the   most 
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sanguine  imagination  could  have  pictured  of 
glad,  and  J03rful,  and  happy,  to  the  prospect  of 
wealth  and  station,  to  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  being  that  he  loved  best  on  earth,  and  to 
the  certainty  of  possessing  her  early,  her  first, 
her  warm,  her  full  affection. 

Had  Wilton  given  way  to  what  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  he  would  have  clasped  her  to  his 
heart  and  sealed  the  covenant  of  their  love  on 
the  sweet  lips  that  gave  him  such  assurance  of 
happiness.  But  he  remembered  that  she  was 
there  alone  with  him,  in  full  confidence,  under 
the  safeguard  of  all  his  best  feelings,  and  he 
would  not  for  the  world  have  done  one  thing 
that  in  open  day  could  have  called  the  colour 
into  her  cheek.  He  loved  her  deeply,  fully, 
and  nobly,  and  though,  under  other  circum- 
stances, he  might  scarcely  have  hesitated,  he 
now  forbore.  But  again  and  again  he  pressed 
his  lips  upon  her  hand,  and  thanked  her  again 
and  again  for  all  that  she  had  said,  and  for  all 
the  hopes  and  glad  tidings  that  her  words  im- 
plied. 

Their  conversation  then  turned  to  love,  and 
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to  their  feelings  towards  each  other. — How  could 
it  be  helped?  And  Wilton  told  her  all;  how 
the  passion  had  grown  upon  him,  how  he  had 
struggled  hard  against  it,  how  not  even  de- 
spair itself  had  been  able  to  crush  it;  how  it 
it  had  gone  on  and  increased  in  spite  of  him- 
self; how  intense,  how  ardent  it  had  become. 
He  could  not  tell  her  exactly,  at  least  he  would 
not,  what  he  had  felt  on  her  account,  when  he 
believed  that  she  was  likely  to  become  the  bride 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke;  but  he  told  her  fully,  ay, 
and  eloquently,  what  agony  of  mind  he  had 
endured  when  he  thought  of  seeing  her  give 
her  hand  to  any  other  man,  without  affording 
him  an  apparent  chance  of  even  making  an 
effort  for  himself.  In  short,  he  gave  her  the 
whole  picture  of  his  personal  feelings ;  and 
there  is  no  woman  that  is  not  gratified  at 
seeing  such  a  picture  displayed,  when  she  is 
herself  the  object.  But  to  a  mind  such  as  that 
of  Lady  Laura,  and  to  feelings  such  as  were 
in  her  bosom,  the  tale  offered  higher  and  nobler 
sources  of  delight.  The  love,  the  deep  love, 
which  she  felt,  and  which  was  now  acknowledc^ed 
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to  her  own  heart,  required  every  such  assurance 
of  full  and  ample  return  as  bis  words  aiForded, 
to  render  it  confident  and  happy.  But  from 
the  display  of  his  feehngs  which  he  now  made, 
she  felt,  she  saw,  she  knew  that  she  was  loved 
as  she  could  wish  to  be  —  loved  as  fully,  as 
intensely,  as  deeply,  as  she  herself  loved — loved 
with  all  those  feelings,  high,  and  bright,  and 
sweet,  which  assured  her  beyond  all  question 
that  the  affection  which  she  had  inspired  would 
be  permanent  as  well  as  ardent. 

Wilton  won  her,  too,  to  speak  upon  the  same 
subject  as  himself,  though,  of  course,  he  could 
not  expect  her  to  dwell  upon  what  she  felt  in 
the  same  manner.  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence :  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  sensations  of  his 
heart  towards  her  were  boldly  avowed  and 
minutely  detailed;  the  history  of  his  love  was 
told  in  language  straightforward,  eager,  and 
powerful.  The  love  of  her  bosom,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  shadowed  forth  rather  than  spoken, 
admitted  rather  than  told,  her  feelings  were 
referred  to,  but  not  depicted. 

*•  You  make  me  glad,  Wilton,"  she  said,  "  by 
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telling  me  all  this,  for  I  almost  feared  —  and 
was  teasing  my  own  heart  about  it  at  the  rectory, 
lest  I  should  have  done  the  unwomanly  thing 
of  loving  first — I  will  not  call  it,  being  too  easily 
won ;  for  I  should  certainly  despise  the  woman 
who  thought  any  thing  necessary  to  win  her, 
when  once  she  really  loved,  further  than  the 
conviction  of  her  lover's  sincerity,  and  honour, 
and  nobility  of  spirit.  But  yet  I  thought,  that 
even  you  might  somewhat  despise  me,  if  you 
found  that  I  had  loved  you  before  you  loved 
me.  And  yet,  Wilton,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  if  it  had  been  so,  I  should  have  been 
more  pardonable  than  many  people,  on  account 
of  the  very  great  services  you  have  rendered 
me  at  various  times,  and  the  perils  you  have 
encountered  in  my  behalf.  How  could  I  help 
loving  a  man  who  has  twice  risked  his  life  for 
me?" 

"  Oh,  dear  Laura,"  replied  Wilton,  "  those 
services  have  been  very  small  ones,  and  not 
worthy  of  your  naming.  I  certainly  did  strive 
to   conceal  my  love,"   he   continued;    "  but  I 
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believe  that,  let  us  struggle  against  our  feel- 
ings as  we  will,  there  are  always  some  signs 
and  tokens  which  show  to  the  eyes  of  those  we 
love  —  if  there  be  any  sympathy  between  their 
hearts  and  ours  —  that  which  is  passing  in  regard 
to  themselves  within  the  most  secret  places  of  our 
bosom.  There  is  a  cabalistic  language  in  love, 
Laura  —  unknown  to  any  but  those  who  really 
do  love,  but  learnt  in  a  moment,  when  the 
mighty  secret  is  communicated  to  our  hearts. 
We  speak  it  to  each  other  without  knowing  it, 
dear  Laura,  and  we  are  understood,  without  an 
effort,  if  there  be  sympathy  between  us." 

In  such  conversation  wore  the  night  away 
as  the  carriage  wended  slowly  onward.  Two 
changes  of  horses  were  required  to  carry  Laura 
and  her  lover  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  bells 
had  to  be  rung,  ostlers  and  postillions  wakened, 
horses  brought  slowly  forth,  and  many  another 
tedious  process  to  be  gone  through,  which  had 
brought  the  night  nearly  to  a  close,  before  the 
carriage  crossed  the  wide  extent  of  Blackheath, 
and  passed  through  a  small  part  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich,  which  had  then  never  dreamt  of  the 
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ambitious  project  that  it  has  since  achieved,  of 
climbing  up  that  long  and  heavy  hiil. 

Wilton  and  Laura  had  sufficient  matter  for 
conversation  during  the  whole  way  :  for  when 
they  had  said  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past,  there  still  remained  the  future 
to  be  considered ;  and  Laura  entreated  her  lover 
by  no  precipitate  eagerness  to  call  down  upon 
them  opposition,  which  if  it  showed  itself  of  a 
vehement  kind  at  first,  might  only  strengthen, 
instead  of  diminishing  with  time.  She  besought 
him  to  let  every  thing  proceed  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  till  his  own  fate  was  fully  ascertained,  and 
any  doubt  of  his  birth  and  station  in  society 
was  entirely  removed. 

"  Till  that  is  the  case,"  she  said,  "  to  make 
any  display  of  our  feelings  towards  each  other 
might  only  bring  great  pain  upon  us  both.  My 
father  might  require  me  not  to  see  you,  might 
positively  forbid  our  thinking  of  each  other; 
whereas,  were  all  difficulties  on  that  one  point 
removed,  he  might  only  express  a  regret  that 
fortune  had  not  been  more  favourable  to  you, 
or  require  a  delay,  to  make  him  certain  of  our 
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sincere  and  permanent  attachment.  After  that 
point  is  made  clear,  let  us  be  open  as  the  day 
with  him.  In  the  mean  while,  he  must  receive  you 
as  a  friend  who  has  rendered  him  the  greatest 
and  deepest  of  services ;  and  I  shall  ever  receive 
you,  Wihon,  I  need  not  tell  you,  as  the  only 
dear  and  valued  friend  that  I  possess." 

"But  suppose,  dear  Laura,"  said  Wilton, 
"  suppose  I  were  to  see  you  pressed  to  marry 
some  one  else;  suppose  I  were  to  see  some 
suitor  in  every  respect  qualified  to  hope  for  and 
expect  your  hand " 

"  You  do  not  doubt  me,  Wilton  ?"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Oh  no  ! "  he  replied.  "  Not  for  a  moment, 
Laura.     But  it  would  be  very  painful." 

"  It  would  be  so  to  us  both,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  would  take  care  that  the  pain  should 
soon  be  brought  to  an  end.  Depend  upon  it, 
Wilton,  it  will  be  better  as  I  say ;  let  us  not  in 
order  to  avoid  uncertain  pains  and  dangers  run 
into  certain  ones." 

Wilton  at  once  yielded  to  her  views,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  entirely  guided  by  her  opinion. 

VOL.  IT.  X 
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Tlie  day  broke  upon  them  just  as  they  were 
passing  through  London  on  their  way  to  Beau- 
fort House  ;  but  the  night  which  had  just  passed 
had  left  them  with  changed  feelings  in  many 
respects.  It  had  been  one  of  those  eventful 
periods  which  come  in,  from  time  to  time,  like 
revolutions  in  states,  to  change  entirely  the  very 
constitution  of  our  whole  thoughts  and  feelings, 
to  give  a  new  character  and  entirely  new  com- 
binations to  the  strange  microcosm  within  us. 
That  great  change  had  been  effected  in  Laura 
by  that  which  is  the  great  first  mover  of  a 
woman's  destinies.  She  loved  and  had  avowed 
her  love;  she  was  married  in  spirit  to  the  man 
beside  her,  and  she  felt  that  to  a  heart  like  hers 
eternity  itself  could  not  dissolve  the  tie  which 
had  that  night  been  voluntarily  established 
between  them.  She  viewed  not  such  things  as 
many,  nay,  most  other  women  view  them  ;  she 
looked  not  on  such  engagements,  she  looked 
not  on  such  affections,  as  things  to  be  taken  up 
and  dropped,  to  be  worn  to-day  in  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  and  cast  away  to-morrow  like  a  fretted 
garment;  she  judged  not  that  it  was  the  stand- 
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ing  before  the  altar  and  receiving  the  ring  upon 
her  finger,  and  promising  to  wear  out  earthly 
existence  Avith  another  human  being,  that  con- 
stitutes the  union  which  must  join  woman  to  the 
man  of  her  heart.  But  she  regarded  the  avowal 
of  mutual  love,  the  promise  of  unchanging 
affection,  as  a  bond  binding  for  ever :  as,  in  fact, 
what  we  have  called  it,  the  marriage  of  the 
spirit:  as  a  thing  never  to  be  done  away,  which 
no  time  could  break,  no  circumstances  dissolve  : 
it  was  the  wedding  of  —  for-ever.  The  other, 
the  more  earthly  union,  might  be  dear  in 
prospect  to  her  heart,  gladdening  to  all  her 
hopes,  mingled  with  a  thousand  bright  dreams 
of  human  joy,  and  tenderness,  and  sweet  do- 
mestic peace  :  but  if  circumstances  had  separ- 
ated her  the  next  hour  from  Wilton  for  ever, 
she  would  have  felt  that  she  was  still  his  wife 
in  heart,  and  ended  life  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing him  she  had  ever  loved,  in  heaven.  To 
take  such  ties  upon  herself,  then,  was  in  her 
estimation  no  light  thing;  and,  as  w^e  have  said, 
the  period,  the  short  period,  of  that  night,  was 
X  2 
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sufficient  to  effect  a  great,  a  total  change  in 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  bosom. 

The   change  in   Wilton  was   of  a   different 
kind,  but  it  was  also  very  great.     It  was  an 
epoch  in  man's  destiny.    His  mind  was  naturally 
manly,  powerful,  and  decided ;  but  he  was  very 
young.     The  events   of  that   night,    however, 
swept  away  every  thing  that  was  youthful  or  light 
from  his  character  for  ever.     He  had  acted  with 
vigour,  and  power,  and  determination,  amongst 
men  older,  better  tried,  and  more  experienced 
than  himself.     He  had  taken  a  decided  and  a 
prominent  part  in  a  scene  of  strife,  and  danger, 
and   difficulty,  and  he  had    (to  make    use   of 
that  most  significant  though  schoolboy  phrase) 
"  placed  himself."      His    character   had   gone 
through  the  ordeal :   without  any  previous  pre- 
paration, the  iron  had  been  hardened  into  steel; 
and  if  any  part  had  remained  up  to  that  moment 
soft  or  weak,  the  softness  was  done  away,  the 
weakness  no  longer  existed. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

If  we  were  poets  or  fabulists,  and  could  in- 
vest inanimate  objects  with  all  the  qualities  and 
feelings  of  animate  ones ;  if,  with  all  the  magic 
of  old  ^sop,  we  could  make  pots  and  kettles 
talk,  and  endue  barn-door  fowls  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say 
that  the  great  gates  of  Beaufort  House,  together 
with  the  stone  Cupids  on  the  tops  of  the  piers, 
ay,  and  the  vases  of  carved  flowers  which  stood 
between  those  Cupids,  turned  up  the  nose  as  the 
antiquated,  ungilt,  dusty,  and  somewhat  tat- 
tered vehicle  containing  the  Lady  Laura  Grave- 
ston  and  Wilton  Brown  rolled  up. 

The  postboy  got  off  his  horse;  Wilton  de- 
scended from  the  vehicle,  and  applied  his  hand 
eagerly  to  the  bell;  and  Laura,  who  had  cer- 
tainly thought  no  part  of  the  journey  tedious, 
did  now  thmk  the  minutes  excessively  long  till 
X  3 
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the  gates  should  be  thrown  open.  In  truth, 
the  hour  was  still  an  early  one;  the  morning 
cold  and  chilly,  with  a  grey  biting  east  wind, 
making  the  v/hole  scene  appear  as  if  it  were  looked 
at  through  ground  glass ;  and  neither  the  porter 
nor  the  porter's  wife  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  venture  forth  from  their  snug  bed  at  such  an 
unpropitious  moment.  A  second  time  Wilton 
applied  his  hand  to  the  bell,  and  with  more  suc- 
cess than  before,  for  in  stays  and  petticoat, 
unlaced  and  half  tied,  forth  rushed  the  grum- 
bling porter's  wife,  with  a  murmured  "  Marry 
come  up :  people  are  in  great  haste :  I  wonder 
who  is  in  such  a  hurry  !" 

The  sight  of  Wilton,  however,  whom  she  had 
seen  very  lately  with  the  Duke,  but  still  more 
the  sight  of  her  young  lady,  instantly  altered 
her  tone  and  demeanour,  and  with  a  joyful 
swing  she  threw  the  gates  wide  open.  The 
chaise  was  drawn  round  to  the  great  doors  of 
the  house,  and  here  a  more  ready  entrance  was 
gained. 

"  Is  the  Duke  up  ?  "  demanded  Wilton,  as  the 
servant  opened  the  door. 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man :  "  he  was 
up  before  daybreak :  but  he  is  not  out  of  his 
dressing-room  yet." 

Laura  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  vestibule 
to  see  her  father,  and  to  relieve  his  mind  at 
once  from  all  that  she  knew  he  was  suffer- 
ing on  her  account.  She  paused,  however,  for 
a  moment  at  the  top  to  see  if  Wilton  followed ; 
but  he  merely  advanced  a  few  steps,  saying,  "  I 
will  leave  3'ou  to  converse  with  your  father;  for, 
of  course,  I  have  very  much  to  do;  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  spend  some  time  with  you  alone,  and 
hear  all  that  j^ou  have  to  tell  him." 

"  But  you  will  come  back,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him  :  "  you  will  not  be 
away  long." 

"  Until  the  evening,  perhaps,"  said  Wilton, 
pressing  that  fair  hand  in  his  own  :  "  I  may 
have  many  things  to  do,  and  the  Earl  may  also 
require  my  presence." 

''  Oh,  but  you  must  come  to  dinner — I 
insist,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  You  know  I  have 
a  right  to  command  now,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
X  4 
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tone,  "  and  therefore  I  will  tell  my  father  to 
expect  you  at  dinner." 

"  I  will  come  if  I  can,"  replied  Wilton, 
«  but . " 

His  sentence  was  interrupted,  however,  by 
the  Duke's  voice  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  ex- 
claiming, "  Surely  that  is  Laura's  voice. 
Laura,  Laura  !  My  child,  my  dear  child  ! " 
And  the  next  moment  Lady  Laura,  darting  on, 
was  in  her  father's  arms. 

Wilton  Brown  turned  away ;  and  without 
waiting  to  press  a  third  person  upon  a  scene 
which  should  always  be  enacted  between  two 
alone,  he  got  into  the  postchaise,  and  bade  the 
postillion  drive  him  back  into  London,  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Beaufort  House  was 
out  of  the  town.  This  was  easily  accomplished, 
as  the  reader  may  imagine ;  and  having  dressed 
himself,  and  removed  the  traces  of  blood  and 
travel  from  his  face,  he  hastened  to  the  house 
of  Lord  Byerdale,  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  success  of  his  expedition. 

The  Earl  had  not  been  long  up ;  but  he  had 
already  gone  to  his  cabinet  to  write  letters,  and 
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take  his  chocolate  at  the  same  time.  On  enter- 
ing, Wilton,  without  any  surprise,  found  Arden 
the  messenger  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl ;  for 
the  man  knowing  that  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  was  a  somewhat  perilous  one,  was  of 
course  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  his  story 
before  the  young  gentleman  appeared.  What 
did  very  much  surprise  Wilton,  however,  was 
the  gracious  and  even  affectionate  manner  in 
which  the  Earl  received  him.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  advanced  two  or  three  steps  to  meet 
him,  and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
exclaimed,  "  Welcome  back,  my  dear  Wilton. 
So  you  have  been  fully  and  gallantly  success- 
ful, I  find.  But  what  is  all  this  that  Arden  is 
telling  me  ?  He  is  making  a  terrible  accusation 
against  you  here,  of  letting  off  Sir  George 
Barkley,  one  of  the  most  notorious  Jacobites  in 
Europe  —  a  very  dangerous  person,  indeed." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "  Mr.  Arden  is 
repeating  to  you  a  falsehood  which  he  devised 
last  night.  It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  a  most  notorious  coward,  and  run 
away  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,   there 
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might  have  been  a  chance,  though  a  very  re- 
mote one,  of  our  securing  Sir  George  Barkley." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  Earl :  "  then  you 
did  meet  with  him  ?  " 

"  Amongst  the  persons  whom  I  had  to  en- 
counter','' replied  Wilton,  "  there  was  a  gentle- 
man whom  they  called  Sir  George,  and  who, 
from  his  height,  his  age,  and  a  deep  scar  upon 
his  cheek,  I  have  no  earthly  doubt,  is  Sir  George 
Barkley  :  but  he  had  been  gone  for  an  hour 
before  this  mighty  brave  gentleman,  having 
collected  forty  or  fifty  people  to  keep  his  own 
head  from  harm,  thought  fit  to  come  back  and 
seek  for  me.  The  person  who  was  with  me 
when  he  did  return  was  a  tall  fine-looking 
young  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  Earl.  «'  Who  could 
that  be  ?  " 

"  He  called  himself  Captain  Churchill,"  re- 
plied Wilton.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  my 
Lord,  that  I  believe  such  was  his  real  name ;  for 
I  do  not :  but  I  never  saw  Captain  Churchill 
at  all ;  and  I  never  saw  this  gentleman  till  the 
moment  when  he  came  to  my  aid  and  rescued 
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me,  with  the  assistance  of  another,  from  the 
hands  of  as  desperate  a  set  of  men  as  I  ever 
met  in  my  hfe,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
murdered  me  had  it  not  been  for  his  arrival. 
I  have  a  report  to  make  to  your  Lordship  upon 
all  Mr.  Arden's  proceedings,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing your  most  positive  commands  to  obey  me  in 
all  things,  has  refused  to  obey  me  in  any  thing, 
and  by  the  delays  he  has  occasioned,  and  the  ob- 
structions he  has  thrown  in  my  way,  very  nearly 
prevented  me  from  eliecting  the  liberation  of 
Lady  Laura  at  all." 

'•  Your  Lordship  will  believe  what  you 
choose,"  replied  Arden  in  a  saucy  tone.  "  All 
I  mean  to  say  is,  I  am  sure  that  gentleman  was 
not  Captain  Churchill,  and  so  you  will  find  if 
you  inquire.  Whoever  he  was,  Mr.  Brown  aided 
liis  escape,  and  prevented  me  from  doing  my 
duty." 

"  Your  duty,  sir,  was  to  obey  Mr.  Brown," 
replied  the  Earl  sternly :  "  for  that  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  are  punished;  and  if  it  should 
prove  that  this  gentleman  was  really  Captain 
Churchill,  you  shall   be  dismissed  from  your 
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office.  You  will  attend  here  again  at  two 
o'clock,  by  which  time  I  shall  have  written  to 
Captain  Churchill,  to  know  whether  he  was  the 
person  present  or  not.  —  Now  leave  the  room." 

Arden  slunk  doggedly  away,  seeing  that 
Wilton's  star  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
Had  he  known  how  much  it  was  so,  however, 
having  often  heard  the  Earl  speak  sharply  and 
discourteously  to  the  young  gentleman,  he  would 
have  been  more  surprised  even  than  he  was, 
at  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  The 
moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  door  closed,  the 
Earl  again  shook  Wilton  by  the  hand. 

"  You  have  accomplished  your  task  most 
brilliantly,  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  reap  the  reward  of  your  diligence 
and  activity,  by  any  effort  that  depends  upon 
me ;  but  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  heard, 
and  know,  you  are  likely  to  obtain,  from  the 
very  act  itself,  far  higher  recompenses  than  any 
that  I  could  bestow.  You  are  indeed  a  for- 
tunate young  man." 

"  I  am  fortunate  in  your  Lordship's  appro- 
bation," replied  Wilton ;  "  but  I  see  not  why 
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you  should  call  me  so  in  any  other  respect, 
except,  indeed,  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to  effect 
this  young  lady's  liberation." 

"  In  that  very  respect,"  replied  the  Earl, 
with  a  look  full  of  meaning.  "  Good  heavens  ! 
my  dear  Wilton,  are  you  blind  ?  If  you  are  so, 
I  am  not ;  and  at  your  age,  certainly  I  should 
not  have  been  blind  to  my  own  advantage. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  because  Lady  Laura 
has  refused  to  marry  Sherbrooke,  and  broken 
off  the  proposed  alliance  between  our  families, 
it  would  make  me  angry  to  find  she  had  placed 
her  affections  any  where  else.  But  I  tell  you 
no,  Wilton  !  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  discovery  that  she  has  done  so,  at  once 
banished  all  the  anger  and  indignation  that  I 
felt.  If  with  a  free  heart  she  had  so  decidedly 
refused  my  son,  I  should  have  considered  it  as 
little  less  than  an  insult  to  my  whole  family, 
and,  in  fact,  did  consider  it  so  till  Sherbrooke 
himself  expressed  his  belief  that  she  was,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  attached  to  you.  His 
words  instantly  recalled  to  my  memory  all  that 
I  had  remarked  before,  how  the  colour  came  up 
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into  her  cheek  whenever  you  approached  her, 
how  her  eye  brightened  at  every  word  you 
said.  That  made  the  matter  very  different.  I 
could  not  expect  the  poor  young  lady  to  sacrifice 
her  first  affection  to  please  me :  nor  could  I 
wish  her,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  marry 
Sherbrooke,  loving  you.  This  is  the  reason 
that  makes  me  say  that  you  are  a  most  fortunate 
man;  for  the  service  that  you  have  rendered 
her,  the  immense  and  important  service,  gives 
you  such  a  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  her  at  once  to  avow  her  attach- 
ment. It  gives  you  an  enormous  claim  upon 
the  Duke,  too;  and  I  have  one  or  two  little 
holds  upon  that  nobleman  which  he  knows  not 
of — by  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  not  a  little 
injured,  if  I  were  a  revengeful  man,  but  which 
I  shall  only  use  for  your  best  interests." 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  seem 
totally  to  forget  my  humble  birth  and  station. 
How  —  situated  as  I  am  —  could  I  dare  to 
ask  the  Duke  for  his  daughter's  hand,  the  only 
remaining  child  of  such  a  house,  the  heiress  of 
such  immense  wealth?" 
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"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  Wilton,"  said  the  Earl, 
laying  his  hand  npon  his  arm.  "  Fear  not: 
your  blood  is  as  good  as  the  Duke's  own  ;  vour 
family  older  and  as  noble." 

"  1  have  sometimes  thought,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  wishing  to  gain  as  much  inform- 
ation as  possible — "  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
in  the  utter  ignorance  wherein  I  have  been  left 
of  my  own  history,  that  I  am  the  son  of  one 
who  has  indeed  been  a  father  to  me,  Lord  Sun- 
bury, —  the  natural  son,  I  mean." 

"  Oh  no  I"  cried  the  Earl,  with  an  air  almost 
of  indignation :  "  you  are  no  relation  of  his 
whatsoever.  I  knew  not  who  you  were  when 
you  first  came  hither;  but  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, and  though  at  present  I  must  not  re- 
veal any  thing  farther  to  yon,  I  tell  you,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  to 
pursue  your  suit  towards  Lady  Laura,  if  you 
have  really  any  regard  for  her,  and  to  aspire  to 
her  hand.  In  a  very  few  months  more  you 
shall  know  all." 

Wilton  cast  down  his  eyes  and  mused. 

"  This  is  not  a  little  strange,"  he  said;  "  but 
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I  know  I  may  place  implicit  reliance  on  your 
Lordship's  word,  and  proceed  in  a  matter  where 
I  own  my  heart  is  deeply  engaged,  without  the 
risk  of  calling  upon  myself  a  charge  of  gross 
presumption.'* 

"  You  may,  you  may,"  answered  the  Earl, 
eagerly ;  -"  and  if  the  Duke  should  discover  your 
mutual  affection,  and  make  any  objection, 
merely  refer  him  to  me.  But  now  let  us  hear 
more  of  your  adventures  of  yesterday  and  last 
night." 

Wilton  would  have  been  very  well  contented 
to  muse  for  a  few  minutes  over  what  the  Earl 
said.  Although  his  experience  of  the  world 
was  not  great,  yet  he  had  a  sufficient  portion 
of  good  sense  to  supply  experience  in  a  high 
degree.  This  good  sense  told  him,  that  a 
sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  de- 
meanour of  any  man,  but  more  especially  in 
that  of  a  man  both  subtle  and  determined,  was 
more  or  less  to  be  suspected.  He  would  fain, 
then,  have  obtained  time  to  seek  for  the  real 
motives  and  views  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  in 
the  extraordinary  fit  of  kindness  and  condescen- 
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sion  which  had  seized  upon  him ;  for  he  could 
almost  fancy  thai  the  Earl  was  contriving  his 
ruin,  by  engaging  him  in  some  rash  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  Lady  Laura. 

Strong,  however,  in  her  love,  he  resolved 
to  go  on,  to  deal  with  her  and  with  her  father 
in  all  honour,  and,  supposing  even  that  the  Earl 
was  endeavouring  to  play  him  false,  to  try 
whether  straightforward  and  upright  honesty, 
guided  by  a  clear  head,  a  firm  heart,  and  a  well 
prepared  mind,  might  not  win  the  game  against 
subtil ty  and  worldly  cunning. 

The  Earl  marked  him  as  he  mused  for  a 
minute,  but  saying  nothing  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  hopes,  still  pressed  him  to  speak  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  some- 
what difficult  for  Wilton  so  to  shape  his  words 
as  not  to  mention  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  not  to 
involve  himself  in  any  such  distinct  account  of 
the  Jacobites  and  their  proceedings  as  might 
lead  to  their  arrest,  and  force  him  at  some  future 
period  to  become  a  witness  against  them.  He 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  however.  He  could 
not,  and  indeed  he  did  not,  think  it  right  to 
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conceal,  that  he  was  perfectly  certain  the  men 
he  met  with  were  engaged  in  the  most  dark  and 
dangerous  designs.  But  he  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  was  merely  the  impression  upon 
his  mind,  for  that  no  distinct  avowal  of  their 
purposes  had  been  made  in  his  presence,  so  as 
to  justify  him  in  charging  them  with  treason. 

"  Nevertheless,  my  Lord,"  he  added,  "  I 
think  it  highly  and  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  take  the  same  measures  as  if  you  knew  that 
a  general  insurrection  was  contemplated,  for  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  something  of  the  kind 
is  in  agitation." 

The  Earl  smiled.  "  Now  tell  me,  Wilton," 
he  said,  "  amongst  these  worthy  conspirators, 
did  you  see  any  one  that  was  personally  known 
to  you?" 

Wilton  hesitated. 

"  Come,  come,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
Earl — "  you  must  speak  out.  We  will  not  make 
an  evidence  of  you,  I  promise  you ;  and,  indeed, 
both  the  King  himself  and  all  his  ministers 
would  be  very  glad  that  these  persons  should 
get  beyond  sea,  and  relieve  us  of  their  trouble- 
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some  presence,  provided  —  mark  me  —  pro- 
vided, there  does  not  exist  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct  proof,  not  alone  that  they  are 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty 
— for  such  conspiracies  have  been  going  on  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  heart 
of  every  family,  for  the  last  ten  years,  so  that 
we  should  only  make  them  worse  by  meddling 
with  them  —  but  that  these  men  are  con- 
spiring in  a  darker,  a  more  dangerous,  a  more 
treasonable,  or  a  more  dishonourable  manner, 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  I  must  explain 
this  business  to  you,  Wilton,  and  my  views 
upon  it.  Politicians  have  adopted  as  a  maxim 
that  a  plot  discovered  and  frustrated  always 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; but  this  maxim  is  far  too  general,  and 
consequently  often  proves  false  and  dangerous 
in  application.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  discovery  and  frustration  of  a  plot  do  really 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government  are  pecu- 
liar. There  must  be  circumstances  attending 
upon  the  whole  transaction  which,  when  the 
plot  is  exposed,  either  destroy  the  means  of 
y  2 
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future    conspiracies    formed    upon    the    same 
basis,  remove  for  ever  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spirators,   or   cause  a  great   change   in  pubHc 
feeling,  in  regard  to  their  views  and  motives. 
If  the   discovery  be  so  general,  the  frustration 
so  complete,  and  the  punishment  so  severe,  as 
to  raise  the  power  and  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  awaken  a 
wholesome  fear  in  the  disaffected,  and  to  en- 
courage and  elevate  the  well  disposed  and  the 
friends  of  the  state,  a  very  great  object  is  cer- 
tainly gained ;  and  that  which  was  intended  to 
ruin    a   government    or   overthrow   a   dynasty, 
serves  but  to  root  it  more  firmly  than  before. 
There  is  another  case,  also,  which  is  very  ap- 
plicable at  the  present  moment.     If  there  be 
something  in  the  nature  and  designs  of  the  con- 
spiracy, so  odious  in  its  means,  its  character, 
and  its  objects,  as  to  enlist  against  the  con- 
spirators sensations  of  horror,  indignation,  and 
contempt,   one  gains  from  public  feeling  very 
much    more    by   its    discovery   and   exposure, 
than   even   by   the   power   of    fear    over    the 
disaffected,   and   the  elevation  of  triumph  on 
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the  part  of  the  well  disposed.  But  in  other 
circumstances,  either  when  partial  discoveries 
are  made,  when  the  success  is  not  of  the 
most  absolute,  general,  and  distinct  kind,  when 
the  objects  of  the  conspirators  excite  many 
sympathies,  the  errors  they  commit  admit  of 
easy  palliation,  the  means  they  employ  are  noble, 
generous,  and  chivalrous,  and  the  fate  they 
undergo  is  likely  to  produce  commiseration, 
the  detection  and  crushing  of  them  only  tends 
to  multiply  and  strengthen  similar  endeavours^. 
With  such  conspiracies  as  these,  no  wise  minister 
will  ever  meddle  if  he  can  help  it ;  the  more 
quiet  the  means  he  can  adopt  to  frustrate  them 
the  better;  the  less  he  exposes  them  and  brings- 
them  into  light  the  greater  will  be  his  success  ;^ 
for  they  are  like  the  Lernaean  serpent,  whose 
heads  multiplied  as  they  were  smitten  off;  and 
it  is  far  more  easy  to  smother  them  privately, 
than  to  smite  them  in  public.  This  is  the 
view  I  myself  take  of  the  matter ;  this  is  the 
view  the  King  takes  of  it;  and  you  may  have 
remarked  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
for  many  years  to  investigate  or  punish  plots 
y  3 
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here  and  there,  although  we  have  had  the  proofs 
that  hundreds  existed  every  year.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  matter  is  different* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  con- 
spiracy is  one  of  such  a  dark  and  horrible 
nature,  as  instantly  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  people,  to  make  all  the  better  part  of 
the  Jacobites  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  their 
friends,  and  to  rouse  up  universal  feelings  of 
loyalty  throughout  the  land.  The  fact  is,  the 
thing  is  already  discovered.  Information  has 
long  been  tendered  to  the  government  by 
various  persons  implicated  :  but  acting  upon  the 
plan  which  we  have  generally  pursued,  such 
advances  have  been  met  coldly,  till  last  night 
more  distinct  and  definite  information  was 
given  by  some  one,  who,  instead  of  being 
actuated  by  motives  of  gain,  or  of  fear,  as  we 
suspected  in  all  other  cases,  came  forward,  it 
seems,  from  personal  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  King  himself  His  majesty  promised 
this  person  not  to  bring  him  forward  in  the 
business  at  all,  and  has  refused  to  give  up  his 
name,  even  to  me.     But  his  conviction  of  the 
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truth  of  all  that  was  told  was  so  strong,  that 
the  previous  informer  was  sent  for  last  night 
at  one  o'clock  to  the  palace  at  Kensington, 
to  which  place  I  also  had  been  summoned. 
The  whole  facts,  the  names,  the  designs  of 
every  body  concerned,  were  then  completely 
discovered,  and  I  have  been  busying  myself 
ever  since  I  rose,  in  adopting  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  arresting  and  punishing  the  persons 
directly  implicated.  Having  explained  to  you 
these  views,  I  must  now  put  my  question  again. 
Did  you  see  any  one  amongst  these  conspirators 
with  whose  person  you  were  acquainted?  I 
only  ask  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  on  every 
account  shall  abstain  from  bringing  your  name 
forward,  in  the  slightest  decrree." 

"  There  was  only  one  person,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied "Wilton,  who  had  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  this  long  detail;  "  there  was  only  one  person, 
my  Lord,  that  I  had  ever  knowingly  seen 
before,  and  that  was  Sir  John  Fenwick." 

"  I   signed  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  half  an 
hour  ago,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  "  and  there  are 
Y  4 
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two  messengers  seeking  him  at  this  moment.     I 
think  you  said  you  saw  Sir  George  Barkley." 

"  I  cannot  absolutely  say  that,  my  Lord," 
replied  Wilton ;  "  but  I  certainly  saw  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  believed,  and  most  firmly  do  still 
believe,  to  be  him :  he  was  a  tall,  thin,  sinister- 
looking  man,  of  a  somewhat  saturnine  com- 
plexion, with  a  deep  scar  on  his  cheek." 

"  The  same,  the  same,"  said  the  Earl,  "  un- 
doubtedly the  same.  Listen,  if  you  know  any  of 
these  names ;  "  and  he  read  from  a  list,  "  Sir 
William  Parkyns,  Captain  Rookwood,  Captain 
Lowick,  Sir  John  Friend,  Charnock,  Cranburne, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesbury " 

''  The  Earl  certainly  was  not  there,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  for  I  know  him  well 
by  sight,  and  I  saw  no  one,  I  can  assure  you, 
whom  I  knew,  but  Sir  John  Fenwick." 

"  And  this  Plessis,  at  whose  house  you  saw 
them  ?  "  continued  the  Earl  —  "did  he  seem  to 
be  taking  a  share  in  the  business  with  them  ? 
He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  this  Master  Plessis; 
and  obtains  for  me  some  of  the  best  information 
that  I  ever  get  from  abroad.     I  do  not  know 
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what  I  should  do  without  Plessis.  He  is  the 
most  useful  man  in  the  world.  We  must  let 
him  off,  at  all  events;  but  it  will  be  no  bad 
thing  to  have  a  rope  round  his  neck  either." 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
**  that  he  took  any  part  whatsoever  in  the 
business.  In  the  matter  of  setting  free  Lady 
Laura,  he  showed  himself  more  afraid  of  these 
good  gentry  than  fond  of  them,  and  after  their 
arrival,  he  ran  away  and  hid  himself." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Earl,  "  he's  a  rank 
Jacobite  too.  But  that  does  not  signify.  He's 
an  excellent  creature,  and  the  greatest  rogue  in 
Christendom.  All  this  chocolate  comes  from 
him  ;  there's  nothing  like  it  in  Europe.  Wo'n't 
you  take  some,  Wilton  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you 
had  broken  your  fast."  Wilton  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  the  Earl  made  him  sit  down  and 
follow  his  example  of  writing  letters,  and  taking 
his  chocolate  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
notes,  however,  which  the  Earl  himself  wrote, 
attracted  his  secretary's  attention  in  some  de- 
gree ;  for  as  soon  as  Lord  Byerdale  had  con- 
cluded it,  he  rang   the  bell    and   gave    it  to 
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a  servant,  saying,  "  Take  that  to  Captain 
Churchill's  lodgings.  You  know  where  he  lives, 
just  in  Duke  Street.     Wait  for  an  answer." 

The  man  went  away,  and  business  proceeded. 
At  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  however,  the 
servant  returned,  saying,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
long  absence,  that  Captain  Churchill  was  in  bed 
when  he  reached  his  house,  and  that  his  valet 
had  refused  to  wake  him. 

"  When  he  did  wake,  however,  my  Lord," 
added  the  man,  "  he  said  he  would  not  detain 
me  to  write  a  note,  as  I  had  been  kept  so  long 
already ;  but  would  wait  upon  your  Lordship  at 
the  hour  you  named." 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  servant,  the 
Earl  took  up  his  papers,  and  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  Whitehall.  Before  he  went,  however, 
he  paused  opposite  to  the  table  at  which  Wilton 
was  writing,  and  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  smile,  he  said, — 

"  You  are  surprised,  Wilton ;  and  have  been 
puzzling  yourself  with  the  reason  why  I  take  so 
much  more  interest  in  you  than  I  used  to  do. 
I  will  explain  it  all  to  you,  Wilton,  in  one  word. 
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I  did  not  at  first  know  who  you  were.  I  now 
do,  as  I  have  before  hinted ;  and  my  conduct 
to  one  whom  I  believed  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  and  who  was  forced  upon 
me  somewhat  against  my  own  will,  was  of 
course  very  different  from  that  which  I  show 
towards  a  young  gentleman  of  a  high  and 
noble  family,  not  very  distantly  related  to  my- 
self. —  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

And  with  these  words  he  left  the  room.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  Wilton,  though  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  what  he  heard,  knew  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale,  and  was  not  satisfied.  But  at  all  events, 
the  words  which  had  passed  set  his  mind  at 
ease,  in  regard  to  Laura.  He  now  felt,  that 
he  was  committing  no  breach  of  confidence ; 
that  he  was  pursuing  no  presumptuous  suit,  in 
seeking  the  object  of  his  dearest  and  his 
brightest  hopes ;  that  though  fortune  might  still 
be  adverse,  and  such  wealth  might  never  be 
bis,  as  to  place  him  in  a  position  equal,  in  that 
respect,  to  herself,  yet  he  had  every  right  and 
title  to  strive  for  her  hand  with  the  noblest 
of  the  land. 
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Wilton  did  not,  indeed,  entertain  the  vain 
thought  that  he  brought  with  him  a  treasury  of 
distinguished  talents,  high  and  noble  feelings, 
a  generous  spirit,  and  a  gallant  heart — qualities 
which  many  a  competitor,  if  not  most,  would 
want :  —  he  did  not,  indeed,  so  argue  the  mat- 
ter with  himself;  but  there  was  in  his  bosom  the 
proud  consciousness  of  deserving  well,  and  the 

still  more  strencytheninQf  and  emboldening:  con- 
es o  o 

fidence,  of  loving  well,  truly,  nobly,  as  Laura 
deserved  to  be  loved. 

Still,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
sudden  change  in  the  Earl  of  Byerdale :  there 
was  something  in  it  that  roused  suspicion  ;  and 
lie  resolved  to  watch  all  that  nobleman's  pro- 
ceedings steadily  and  keenly,  and  if  possible 
never  to  be  off  his  guard  for  a  moment. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  the  return 
of  Arden  the  messenger,  the  Earl  himself  came 
home,  bearing  a  smile  of  dark  satisfaction  on 
his  countenance. 

"  Four  or  five  of  these  gentry,"  he  said,  as 
he  entered,  "  are  already  in  custody,  and  one 
or  two  have  been  brought  before  the  council. 
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A  man  of  the  name  of  Cook,  and  another,  seem 
well  inclined  to  become  approvers.  If  so,  the 
matter  will  be  easily  managed.  I  find  the 
rumour  is  spreading  all  over  the  town,  with 
various  additions  and  improvements,  of  course, 
I  even  hear  that  there  were  reports  of  it  all 
yesterday,  though  neither  the  King,  nor  I,  nor 
any  one  else,  knew  aught  of  the  matter  then." 

"  Are  any  of  the  principals  caught,  my 
Lord?"  demanded  Wilton.  "  I  confess,  I  be- 
lieve that  man.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  to  be  as 
great  a  villain  as  any  upon  earth ;  nor  do  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  much  courage  either." 

"  He  is  not  caught,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  but 
we  have  got  one  poor  foolish  fellow  called  Sir 
John  Friend,  who  has  shown  himself  a  friend  to 
any  body  but  himself,"  and  he  laughed  at  his 
own  joke.  "  I  rather  suspect,"  he  continued, 
"  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  not  a 
little  anxious  for  Fenwick's  escape.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  George  Barkley,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  man  of  most  importance  amongst 
them.  He  is  nearly  connected,  you  know, 
with  all  the  Howards,  and  was  very  intimate 
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with  your  good  friend  the  Duke.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  Lord  Aylesbury,  too ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  there  are  a  good  many  suspicions 
in  that  quarter.  There  is  another  noble  lord. 
Lord  Montgomery,  implicated;  and  all  these 
good  folks  are  suspected,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
read  a  list  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  names. 
"  But  there  is  no  intention  of  dealing  harshly," 
he  added ;  "  and  a  distinction  will  be  made  be- 
tween the  more  culpable  and  the  less.  Pray 
has  Captain  Churchill  been  here?" 

"  Not  yet  that  I  have  heard  of,  my  Lord," 
replied  Wilton ;  "  but  I  fairly  tell  your  Lord- 
ship that  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  man  I  saw, 
though  that  was  the  name  given." 

The  Earl  rang  the  bell  which  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  when  a  servant  appeared,  demanded 
if  Captain  Churchill  had  been  there. 

The  servant  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added  that  Mr.  Arden  was  waiting.  The 
Earl  ordered  him  to  be  sent  in ;  and  the  mes- 
senger accordingly  entered,  bearing  on  his  face 
an  air  of  triumph  and  insolence  which  provoked 
Wilton's  anger  a  good  deal. 
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"  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  not  waiting  for 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale  to  speak  —  "I  have  got 
proof  positive  now,  for  I  have  been  at  Captain 
Churchill's  lodgings,  pumping  his  servants,  and 
they  tell  me  that  he  was  very  ill  all  yesterday, 
as  indeed  I  knew  he  was,  and  in  bed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  Earl.  "  This  is  strange 
enough  !  But  as  you  say,  Wilton,  that  you  do 
not  think  it  was  really  Captain  Churchill,  the 
name  might  be  given  merely  as  nom  de  guerre, 
-and  the  person  giving  it  might  be  a  very  honest 
man  too." 

Before  he  could  conclude,  one  of  the  servants 
announced  that  Captain  Churchill  waited  with- 
out ;  and  in  a  moment  after  he  was  admitted, 
presenting  to  Wilton's  eyes  a  person  not  very 
unlike  in  size  and  form  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
and  somewhat  resembling  him  in  countenance, 
but  several  years  older,  and  somewhat  darker 
in  complexion. 

He  entered  with  a  gay  and  smiling  air,  and 
with  a  grace  of  carriage  and  demeanour  which 
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was  common  to  himself  and  his  brother,  after- 
wards the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"  Why,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  advancing  to- 
wards Lord  Byerdale  and  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  "  I  am  almost  alarmed  at  your  unex- 
pected summons,  especially  after  all  the  terrible 
doinjrs  which  I  hear  have  taken  place.  Why, 
they  tell  me  that  the  gates  of  Newgate  have 
never  ceased  turning  upon  their  hinges  all  the 
morning,  and  that  the  Tower  itself  is  full." 

«  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the 
Earl ;  «  but  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Captain,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  matter." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Churchill, 
"  and  I  would  have  come  at  once  when  you 
wrote ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  up  late  last 
night,  and  slept  till  nearly  noon  this  morning. 
—  But,  bless  my  soul  !"  he  continued,  turning 
towards  Wilton  —  to  that  gentleman's  utter 
surprise  and  astonishment  —  "  is  not  this  my 
sood  friend  Mr.  Wilton  Brown,  your  Lord- 
ship's  secretary?"  and  advancing  a  step  or  two 
he  shook  Wilton  heartily  by  the  hand. 

<«  How  is  the  young  lady  ?"  he  continued. 
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"  I  hope  you  got  quite  safe  to  London  with 
your  fair  charge?" 

The  countenance  of  Arden  the  messenger 
presented  a  ludicrous  picture  of  disappointment 
and  consternation.  Wilton  was  certainly  even 
more  surprised  than  himself;  but  he  did  not 
suffer  his  face  to  betray  any  expression  of 
wonder,  though,  it  must  be  owned,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  laugh.  He  replied,  how- 
ever, calmly  to  Churchill's  question,  — 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir:  she  got  quite 
safe  to  London.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning 
I  left  her  with  her  father." 

"  Then,  Captain  Churchill,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  you  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  per- 
son who  rendered  my  young  friend  Wilton  here, 
such  very  good  assistance  last  night." 

Churchill  made  a  low  and  complimentary 
bow,  replying,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  you  are  too 
good !  The  assistance  that  I  rendered  him 
was  little  enough  I  can  assure  you.  His  own 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  did  much  more 
than  I  could  possibly  do.  —  But  I  hope  and 
trust   my  good  friend,   Arden  the  messenger, 

VOL.  11.  z 
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there,  is  not  waiting  for  me ;  for  I  can  assure 
your  Lordship  that,  though  I  was  upon  a  little 
frolic  last  night  which  I  might  not  very  well 
like  to  have  inquired  into,  it  was  certainly 
nothing  of  a  jacobitical  nature,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  and  as  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Brown,  here  can  testify." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  suspect 
you,  Churchill,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  The  only 
point  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  you  or 
Sir  George  Barkley  who  was  with  my  friend 
Wilton  here  last  night;  Arden  the  messenger, 
who  has  behaved  very  ill  throughout  the  whole 
business,  positively  swearing  this  morning  that 
Wilton  was  accompanied  along  part  of  the  road 
by  Sir  George  Barkley,  the  well-known  traitor, 
and  that  he,  Wilton,  my  private  secretary,  con- 
nived at  and  aided  his  escape." 

"  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,"  replied 
Churchill,  in  a  perfectly  grave  tone,  "on  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  have  the  most  perfect 
certainty,  and  could  prove,  if  necessary,  that  the 
charge  is  entirely  and  totally  false ;  that  Sir 
George  Barkley  did  not  accompany  your  young 
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friend  for  a  single  step,  and  that  he  was  only  ac- 
companied by  a  fair  lady  with  very  bright  eyes, 
by  another  gentleman  whom  I  understand  to 
be  a  certain  Captain  Byerly  —  a  very  respect- 
able man,  only  that  he  rides  a  little  hard  upon 
the  King's  Highway  —  and  by  a  person,  of  per- 
haps less  importance  and  repute,  named  Captain 
Churchill." 

"  That  is  quite  satisfactory,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  the  Earl. — "  You  hear,  Mr.  Arden.  Be 
so  good  as  to  quit  the  room,  and  to  remember 
that  from  this  moment  you  are  no  longer  a  mes- 
senger of  state." 

Wilton  could  almost  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  interpose,  knowing  all  that  he  did 
know ;  but  when  he  recollected  the  whole 
course  of  the  man's  bad  conduct,  he  felt  that 
the  retribution  which  had  fallen  upon  him  was 
but  just,  and  he  left  the  matter  to  take  its  course. 
Churchill  then  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  Earl  in  an  under  tone ;  and  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  seemed  over,  Wilton  prepared  to 
take  his  departure. 

»t  Wpit  one  moment,  Mr.  Brown,"  sa'^'^ 
z  2 
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Churchill,  "  and  if  you  are  going  my  way,  I 
will  accompany  you." 

"  You  will  not  fail,  my  dear  Wilton,  I  trust," 
said  the  Earl,  **  to  visit  the  young  lady,  and 
inquire  after  her  health.  Pray  present  my 
most  devoted  homage  to  her,  and  assure  her 
that  I  have  been  most  uneasy  at  her  situation, 
and  grieved  for  all  that  she  must  have  under- 
gone.—  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  her  to- 
morrow. In  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "do  not  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sions in  regard  to  your  situation.  Go  boldly 
forward,  make  sure  of  her  heart,  and  all  the 
rest  will  be  rendered  much  more  easy  than  you 
imagine.  Nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  shall 
be  wanting ;  and  you  have  only  to  let  me  know 
when  you  have  any  engagement  at  Beaufort 
House,  and  I  will  find  means  to  do  without 
your  attendance  here.  —  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Captain  Churchill ;  I  only  wished  to  give  this 
young  gentleman  a  word  of  good  advice  before 
he  left  me." 

"  And  I  only  waited  till  he  was  ready,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Churchill,  "  to  take  my  leave  of 
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your  Lordship,  wishing  you  full  success  in  deal- 
ing with  the  nest  of  vagabonds  you  have  got 
hold  of." 

Thus  saying  he  took  his  leave,  and  quitting 
the  house  together  with  Wilton,  put  his  arm 
through  his,  and  walked  on  as  familiarly  as  if 
they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
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